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THE  BAGHDAD  RAILWAY. 

Kece.nt  announcements  in  the  Press  that,  at  the  instance  of 
Turkey,  negotiations  are  about  to  be  opened  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  connection  with  the  Baghdad  Eailw^ay  prepare 
us  for  the  sequel,  which  was,  indeed,  inevitable,  of  the  Russo- 
German  “conversations”  on  the  same  subject  which  took  place 
at  Potsdam  in  November  of  last  year.  The  curtain  is  again  raised 
upon  a  drama  in  the  life  of  nations  which  dwarfs  and  renders 
commonplace  most  of  the  political  controversies  of  the  day.  The 
news  reaches  us  at  a  time  when  in  England,  at  all  events,  there 
is  prevalent  a  sincere  desire  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
Germany  in  all  outstanding  questions  of  mutual  interest.  But, 
however  favourable  may  seem  the  present  political  atmosphere 
for  arriving  at  a  settlement  with  Germany  and  Turkey  upon  the 
Baghdad  question,  it  is  necessary  that  our  German  friends,  who 
are  the  prime  movers  in  the  enterprise,  should  clearly  realise 
the  nature  of  the  British  interests  which  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
negotiators  to  protect.  A  permanent  settlement,  satisfactory  to 
both  parties  and  to  Turkey,  can  only  be  achieved  by  mutual 
appreciation  of  the  respective  standpoints.  This  is  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  negotiations.  It  is 
because  I  cannot  find  in  German  utterances  on  the  Baghdad 
railway  any  clear  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  British  case 
that  I  propose  in  the  present  article  to  endeavour  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  to  render  such  misunderstandings  impossible  for  the 
future. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  political  side  of  this  gigantic  project  that 
must  be  uppermost  in  our  minds.  German  publicists,  as  I  shall 
show,  are  never  weary  of  dilating  upon  this  side  of  the  enterprise, 
and  there  need,  therefore,  be  no  quarrel  between  our  German 
friends  and  ourselves  if  we  take  them  at  their  word.  But,  though 
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the  political  overshadow  the  purely  commercial  considerations 
the  latter  also  deserve  careful  and  detailed  study,  not  only  because 
of  their  intrinsic  importance,  but  because  they  are  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  political  question.  Limits  of  space  prevent 
me  on  the  present  occasion  from  presenting  more  than  an  outline 
of  the  commercial  side ,  which  I  shall  reserve  for  the  close  of  the 
article. 

Let  us  gauge  in  the  first  place  the  nature  of  the  grievance 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  G-erman  promoters  of  the  railway 
profess  to  feel  against  ourselves.  Because  we  have  not  yet  seen 
our  way  to  facilitate  their  task,  we  are  accused  of  anti-German 
tendencies  and  of  a  desire  to  “pen  Germany  in.”  This  is  the 
burden  of  the  complaints  made  by  Herr  von  G winner,  the  second 
father  of  the  German  railways  in  Asia  Minor,  and  evidently  a 
charming  personality,  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  June,  1909,  and,  more  recently,  by  Professor  Delbriick  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  February  this  year.  We  must  be 
grateful  to  the  latter  writer  for  providing  us  with  a  definition  of 
what  is  meant  by  “penning  Germany  in.”  He  begins  by  telling 
us  what  it  does  not  mean.  There  is  no  question,  he  tells  us,  of  an 
immigration  into  Asiatic  Turkey  of  colonies  of  German  peasants. 
The  Germany  of  to-day  is  not  a  land  of  emigration,  but  of 
immigration.  Herr  von  Gwinner  attributes  the  talk  about  a 
German  colonisation  of  Turkey  to  the  enemies  of  German  interests 
at  Constantinople.  This  is  not,  I  think,  correct.  The  origin 
of  the  idea  may,  I  believe,  be  traced  to  Germany,  and  Dr. 
Rohrbach,  in  the  publication  which  I  shall  presently  cite, 
administers  a  severe  rebuke  to  his  countrymen  for  ever  having 
given  utterance  to  it.  Both  Dr.  Rohrbach  and  Herr  von  Gwinner 
rightly  perceive  the  damaging  effect  upon  German  prospects  in 
Turkey,  especially  under  the  new  regime,  of  aspirations  of  this 
kind.  It  is  certainly  curious  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
trusted  German  military  adviser  to  the  Turkish  War  Office, 
General  von  der  Goltz  Pasha,  should  have  taken  the  present 
opportunity  of  again  ventilating  the  idea.  He  informs  us  that 
.^bdul  Hamid,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  had  conversed  with 
him  on  the  subject,  and  had  expressed  the  desire  that  the 
Germans  should  establish  colonies  on  both  sides  of  the  Baghdad 
railway.  He  adds  that  the  Sultan  w'as  not  jesting.  He  really 
meant  w’hat  he  said  and,  as  a  far-sighted  statesman,  perceived 
the  utility  of  colonising  Asia  Minor  with  Germans.  We  may 
leave  the  German  general  with  his  blazing  indiscretion  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Herr  von  Gwinner  and  Dr.  Rohrbach.  Person- 
allv,  I  range  myself  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  regard  as 
nonsense  this  bugbear  of  German  colonists.  Tjet  us  be  fair  to 
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the  promoters  of  the  Baghdad  railway,  and  avoid  lending  any 
authority  to  appeals  to  Turkish  Chauvinism,  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  sav,  are  only  too  often  and  too  successfully  made  from  quarters 
which  are  certainly  better  informed  than  really  to  credit  them. 
The  truth  about  German  colonies  is  briefly  this.  The  Baghdad 
railwav  project  embraces  three  very  distinct  regions  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  One  is  the  Anatolian  plateau,  the  second  is  Syria,  and 
the  third  is  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  Of  these,  only  the  Anatolian 
plateau — Asia  iNIinor,  proi>erly  speaking — is  really  adapted  for 
settlement  by  Europeans,  while  such  settlement  is  i)ractically  out 
of  the  question  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Mesoi)otamia 
in  its  widest  extension  from  Diarbekr  on  the  North  to  the  Persian 
Oulf  on  the  South.  Xow  the  Anatolian  plateau  is  the  home  of 
the  Turkish  race  and  the  kernel  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Turks  are  not  likely  to  admit  Germans  into  their  citadel ;  nor 
need  they  fear  an  influx  of  German  settlers  unless  they  prove 
themselves  inca]>able  of  the  elementary  functions  of  government 
ami  the  entire  Empire  should  fall  to  pieces. 

This  is  a  digression.  Let  us  go  on  with  Professor  Delbriick. 
“Penning  in”  Germany  does  not,  then,  signify  raising  obstacles 
to  the  expansion  of  her  surplus  population.  The  Professor  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  tell  us  what  it  does  mean.  ‘‘Those  Germans  who  seek 
occupation  outside  the  Fatherland  are  all  but  exclusively  members 
of  the  energetic  upper  classes  and  representatives  of  capital.” 
“Tliey  are  too  few,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘‘to  become  perilous  to 
a  foreign  nationality,”  and  it  is  in  their  interests  that  our 
sympathies  are  enlisted.  I  pass  over  the  fact — though  it  is 
certainly  an  attractive  debating  point — that  our  German  friends 
never  weary  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  Turks  suspicions 
about  the  designs  of  British  merchants  in  ]SIeso|X)tamia,  though 
they  are  ‘‘too  few  to  become  perilous  to  a  foreign  nationality.” 
bet  us  endeavour  to  keep  the  discussion  on  a  higher  plane.  Is  it 
true  that  Great  Britain  has  pursued  in  her  relations  with  Turkey 
a  policy  of  ‘‘penning  in  ”  Germany,  adopting  to  the  full  the  sense 
given  to  the  words  by  Professor  Delbriick?  I  believe  the  exact 
contrary  to  be  the  case.  Ijet  us  refresh  our  memories.  The 
Baghdad  railw'ay  is  but  an  offshoot  of  the  German  railway 
system  on  the  Anatolian  plateau.  Did  we  oppose  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  those  Anatolian  railways?  On  the  contrary,  we  did  what 
lay  in  our  power  to  facilitate  it.  There  is  a  British  railway  in 
that  region,  known  as  the  RmvTna-Aidin  Railway,  which,  as 
it  well  known,  is  the  only  railway  in  Turkey  which  pays  its 
way  without  the  receipt  of  a  kilometric  guarantee.  Before  the 
appearance  of  the  German  railways  in  Asia  Minor,  the  directors 
of  that  company  made  repeated  representations  to  the  British 
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Embassy  in  Constantinople  and  to  the  British  Foreign  Office 
urging  that  British  diplomacy  should  obtain  from  Turkey  j)ermis- 
sion  to  extend  the  line  into  the  interior,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  being  cut  off  by  rival  enterprises  from  its  legitimate  prospects 
of  future  development.  The  answer  which  these  gentlemen 
received  from  our  Government  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  an 
object  of  British  policy  to  favour  the  advent  of  German  railway 
enterprise  in  Asia  Elinor.  The  Germans  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  this  attitude,  and  at  the  present  day  the  German 
line  to  Konia  and  Eregli  effectively  closes  the  interior  to  British 
enterprise.  Does  that  look  like  “penning  in ” — Germany?  And 
if  this  was  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  at  the  inception 
of  German  railway  enterprise  in  Turkey,  is  it  also  forgotten  under 
what  political  circumstances  the  Baghdad  project  itself  first  saw 
the  light?  As  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  has  aptly  reminded  us,  the 
concession  to  the  German  Anatolian  Company  of  the  right  to 
extend  their  railway  from  Konia  to  the  Persian  Gulf  was  signed 
between  Dr.  Siemens  and  the  Porte  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
1899,  about  a  month  after  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  England,  and 
le.ss  than  a  month  after  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  famous  speech  at 
Leicester,  in  which  he  advocated  an  alliance  between  ourselves 
and  the  German  Empire.  That  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser  and  the 
speech  at  Leicester  were  not  mere  coincidences  with  the  signature 
of  the  concession  is  made  clear  by  a  reference  to  the  columns  of 
the  semi-official  Cologne  Gazette,  which,  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
1899,  vaunted  the  success  of  German  diplomacy  in  consequence 
of  British  amity,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  Baghdad 
railway  concession.  Though  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
British  Government  were  not  asked  at  that  time  to  consider,  still 
less  to  approve,  the  German  scheme,  it  is  also  certain  that  it 
was  launched  with  every  manifestation  of  British  goodwill. 

The  Anatolian  plateau,  even  if  we  exclude  the  Black  Sea  basin, 
which  is,  at  present,  claimed  by  Eussia  as  a  field  for  railway 
enterprise,  is  a  region  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  energy  of  the 
“members  of  the  energetic  upper  classes”  in  Germany  w'hich  we 
are  accused  by  Professor  Delbriick  of  a  desire  to  restrict  and 
“pen. in.”  It  is  one  of  the  richest  regions  in  the  world.  The 
climate  could  scarcely  be  more  salubrious  than  it  is,  and  the 
parents  of  the  energetic  young  German  gentlemen  need  have 
nothing  to  fear  on  that  score.  Measured  from  the  upper  course 
of  the  Euphrates  on  the  East,  to  the  seaboard  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  on  the  West,  it  has  an  extension  of  about  six  hundred 
miles,  wffiile  the  distance  across  from  the  Gidf  of  Tsmid  to  that 
of  Alexandrette  is  over  four  hundred  miles.  Many  decades,  one 
might  almost  say  centuries,  must  elapse  before  German  enterprise 
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and  industry  shall  have  turned  to  full  account  the  possibilities 
of  an  area  as  great  as  this,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  ancient  world. 
Throughout  this  area  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  in  favour  of  German  enterprise.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  are  still  accused  of  a  desire  to  restrict 
the  scoix^  of  German  activities,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the 
world  will  prove  sufficiently  large  for  their  proper  exercise.  Ae- 
stunt  infelix  angiisti  in  limite  mnndi. 

When  the  railway,  according  to  the  intentions  of  its  promoters, 
shall  have  emerged  from  the  passes  and  valleys  of  the  great 
mountain  barrier  which  confines  the  Anatolian  plateau  on  the 
south-east,  we  are  at  once  face  to  face  with  the  political  question.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  at  the  little  town  of  Killis,  the  line 
is  to  enter  the  vast  Mesopotamian  plain,  which  it  will  never  leave 
until  it  reaches  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  a  branch  of  it  is  destined 
to  be  taken  to  Aleppo,  where  it  will  join  the  existing  railway  from*' 
Aleppo  to  Damascus.  At  a  place  called  Bayak,  just  before  reach¬ 
ing  Damascus,  it  will  break  off  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and 
proceed  straight  to  the  Egyptian  frontier.  This  extension  is 
marked  in  the  files  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  “a  entreprendre  immediatement ” — for  immediate  execu¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  coloured  red  in  the  railway  map  of  this  Department, 
which  lies  before  me.  The  railway  will,  therefore,  have  two 
^eat  arms  diverging  at  Killis.  One  will  .stretch  straight  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  while  the  other  will  extend  through  Mosul 
and  Baghdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Thus  the  railway  is  plainly 
designed  to  hold  as  in  a  vice  all  the  country  lying  between  the 
Syrian  coast  on  the  one  side  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  other. 

.An  independent  American  writer.  Captain  Mahan,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  his  cogent  and  luminous  manner,  in  driving  home 
the  true  bearing  upon  wmrld  politics  of  control  by  an  European 
Power  inimical  to  England  of  these  particular  regions.  Assuming 
that  they  may  some  day  he  crossed  by  a  railway  which  will  at 
once  assume  political,  and,  therefore,  strategic,  importance,  he 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  continuance  of  Egypt  in  its  present 
tenure  and  the  security  of  the  shortest  route  to  the  East,  both 
depend  ultimately  upon  their  permanent  political  bias.  He 
imagines  a  condition  of  affairs  when,  in  place  of  the  existing 
misrule,  they  might  be  developed  by  a  modern  state.  In  the 
presence  of  such  a  state  Egypt  would  be  insecure,  and  the 
communications  of  the  West  with  India,  the  Far  East  and 
Australia,  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy.^ 

It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  such  considerations  as  these  had 

(1)  Mahan,  The  Problem  of  ^sia,  pp.  71  seq. 
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escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  inform  and  direct  the  public 
opinion  of  Germany.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  behind  this 
railway  lie  political  motives  and  ambitions  which  its  promoters 
do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  conceal,  when  appealing  to 
German  sentiment.  Tt  may  be  truly  said  that,  throughout  the 
development  of  the  enterprise,  its  supporters  have  six)ken  with 
two  voices  and  in  two  keys.  When  looking  for  foreign  capital, 
they  lay  stress  ujx)n  its  purely  commercial  nature  ;  but  when  they 
endeavour  to  enlist  on  its  side  the  weight  of  German  public 
opinion,  the  key  is  raised,  the  voice  changes  and  the  emphasis 
falls  upon  the  far-reaching  benefits  in  the  domain  of  world  policy 
which  the  realisation  of  the  scheme  is  destined  to  achieve  for 
the  German  Fatherland.  I  have  before  me  the  new  and  revised 
edition  of  Dr.  Ixohrbach’s  monograph  upon  the  Baghdad  railway. 
The  writer  is  not  only  a  careful  student  of  foreign  politics,  whose 
works  are  extensively  read  in  Germany,  but  he  has  taken  the 
trouble  thoroughly  to  familiarise  himself  with  his  subject  in  four 
successive  journeys  to  the  regions  which  the  railway  is  destined 
to  cross.  He  makes  no  secret  of  its  political  importance.  It  is 
to  be  the  truni])  card  in  the  hand  of  Germany  in  a  possible 
conflict  with  England. 

“  One  factor  and  one  alone  will  determine  the  possibility  of  a  successful 
issue  for  Germany  in  such  a  conflict  :  whether  or  not  we  succeed  in  placing 
England  in  a  perilous  position.  A  direct  attack  upon  England  across  the 
North  Sea  is  out  of  the  question;  the  prospect  of  a  German  invasion  of 
England  is  a  fantastic  dream.  It  is  necessary  to  discover  another  com¬ 
bination  in  order  to  hit  England  in  a  vulnerable  spot — and  here  we  come 
to  the  point  where  the  relationship  of  Germany  to  Turkey  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  Turkey  become  of  decisive  importance  for  German 
foreign  policy,  based  as  it  now  is  upon  tcatchfulness  in  the  direction  of 
England.  .  .  .  England  can  be  attacked  and  mortally  wounded  by  land  fro  n 
Europe  only  in  one  place  :  Egypt.  The  loss  of  Egypt  would  mean  for 
England  not  only  the  end  of  her  dominion  over  the  Suez  Canal  and  of  her 
connections  with  India  and  the  Far  East,  but  would  probably  entail  the 
loss  also  of  her  possessions  in  Central  and  East  Africa.  The  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  a  Mohammedan  Power,  like  Turkey,  would  also  imperil 
England’s  hold  over  her  60  million  Mohammedan  subjects  in  India,  besides 
prejudicing  her  relations  with  Afghanistan  and  Persia.  Turkey,  however, 
can  never  dream  of  recovering  Egypt  until  she  is  mistress  of  a  developed 
railway  system  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  until,  through  the  progress  of 
the  Anatolian  Railway  to  Baghdad,  she  is  in  a  position  to  withstand  an 
attack  by  England  upon  Mesopotamia.  The  Turkish  Army  must  be 
increased  and  improved,  and  progress  must  be  made  in  her  economic  and 
financial  position.  .  .  .  The  stronger  Turkey  grows,  the  more  dangerous  does 
she  become  for  England.  .  .  .  Egypt  is  a  prize  which  for  Turkey  would  be 
well  worth  the  risk  of  taking  sides  with  Germany  in  a  war  with  England. 
The  policy  of  protecting  Turkey,  which  is  now  pursued  by  Germany,  has 
no  other  object  but  the  desire  to  effect  an  insurance  against  the  danger  of 
a  war  u  ith  England."  l 


(1)  Rohrbach,  Die  Bagdadhahn,  Berlin,  1911,  pp.  18.  19. 
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The  italics  in  this  interesting  passage  are  not  mine,  but  those 
of  Dr.  Eohrbach.  Even  Professor  Delbriick,  who  seeks  to  lull 
oar  fears,  admits  that  Germany  “might,  perhaps,  in  combination 
with  the  Turks,  attack  the  English  in  Egypt.”  Official  Germany, 
of  course,  denies  such  ulterior  designs.  But  even  the  utterances 
of  official  Germany  have  changed  in  tone  since  the  Baghdad 
railway  was  discussed  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  the 
spring  of  1903.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Balfour,  presumably 
prompted  by  the  German  Government,  repeatedly  repudiated  the 
suggestion  made  in  the  debate  that  the  enterprise  was  a  German 
project.  The  repudiation  would  sound  strange  at  the  present 
day.  Potsdam  has  dispelled  whatever  illusions  on  that  point 
might  previously  have  been  entertained.  It  fell  to  a  Liberal 
statesman.  Lord,  then  Lord  Edmund,  Pitzmaurice,  to  express 
the  better  informed  view\  “What,”  he  said,  “makes  the  House 
take  a  real  live  interest  in  the  question  is  the  feeling  that  bound 
up  with  the  future  of  this  railway  there  is  probably  the  future 
political  control  of  large  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.” 

We  should  indeed,  be  simpletons  were  we  to  watch  with  folded 
arms  the  developments  of  an  enterprise  which  is  described  by 
its  own  promoters  as  designed  to  hit  us  in  a  highly  vulnerable 
spot.  Does  not  their  language  justify  the  description  given  of 
the  railway  by  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  in  1903,  when  he  termed  it 
a  political  conspiracy  directed  against  us?  Nor  do  the  intentions 
thus  avowed  by  German  writers  fail  to  correspond  with  the 
course  pursued  by  German  diplomacy  at  Constantinople  during 
recent  years.  A  well-informed  friend  of  mine,  writing  from  the 
Turkish  capital  in  1905,  w’hile  Abdul  Hamid  was  still  on  the 
throne,  thus  described  to  me  the  political  situation  : — 

"The  German  Ambassador  is  regarded  here  popularly  as  a  second 
Stratford  de  RedclifPe,  and  the  Grand  Vizir  as  a  dragoman  of  the  German 
Embassy.  Whenever  the  Grand  Vizir  is  in  difficulties  he  goes  to  the 
Ambassador  for  advice.  The  Ambassador  says  he  is  here  to  push  German 
commercial  interests,  and  not  to  talk  politics  :  his  colleagues  are  here,  he 
is  said  to  have  remarked,  with  political  objects  in  view;  he  is  here  on 
commercial  business,  and  he  cannot  understand  why  they  are  so  angry 
because  he  has  been  successful  in  directing  and  extending  German  business. 
He  is  quite  ready  to  stick  to  business,  and  to  leave  polities  to  his 
colleagues.” 


Except  for  the  comparison  with  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe,  who 
pursued  very  different  objects,  this  characterisation  strikes  one 
as  true  to  the  life.  One  may  well  doubt  whether  German 
diplomacy  would  concern  itself  so  exclusively  with  German  com¬ 
mercial  interests  in  Turkey  if,  behind  these  interests,  there  did 
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not  loom  a  political  project  of  vast  proportions.  Abdul  Hamid 
has  gone,  but  the  German  Ambassador  remains,  and  he  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  day.  When  the  Eevolution 
transformed  the  political  situation  in  Turkey,  the  Young  Turks 
commenced  their  reign  under  the  influence  of  a  conviction  that, 
if  Turkey  could  hope  to  recover  a  place  among  the  nations,  there 
must  be  a  complete  break  with  Hamidian  traditions.  Those  were 
brief  moments,  full  of  hope  and  even  of  expectation  ;  and,  difficult 
of  realisation  as  such  ideals  no  doubt  were,  they  were  not,  and 
are  still  not,  impracticable.  But  these  moments  were  certainly 
brief.  They  have  been  succeeded  by  a  different  tem^x'r,  both 
in  the  domain  of  domestic  and  foreign  politics.  German  counsels 
are  again  supreme  in  Constantinople.  What  would  seem  to  he 
the  guiding  principles  of  Turkish  jwlicy  at  the  present  time?  A 
strong  army  is  to  be  considered  as  the  first  need  of  the  nation,  its 
requirements  being  met  by  large  loans  in  Europe.  This  army  is 
to  enforce  the  political  conceptions  of  the  dominant  Turkish  race 
upon  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Armenians,  Arabs.  The  men 
of  iron  are  to  cement  the  Empire  together,  and  are  then  to  direct 
its  cohesive  mass  against  any  external  foe.  What  is  this  but  a 
Prussian  conception?  But  Turkey  is  not  Prussia,  and  this  is 
a  policy  which  in  her  case  leads  straight  to  national  ruin  and 
a  foreign  protectorate.  ^Methods  wdiolly  different  are  required  in 
the  case  of  Turkey  to  weld  together  the  different  elements  of  the 
population.  At  the  same  time  one  can  understand  the  strength 
of  the  appeal  which  a  military  policy  such  as  I  have  described 
is  calculated  to  present  to  the  members  of  the  dominant  race. 
It  flatters  their  pride,  and  is  conformable  to  all  their  prejudices. 
Patient  devotion  to  elementary  administrative  and  economic 
pursuits  is  not,  perhaps,  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  flights  of 
Oriental  imagination.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Persia,  I  well 
remember  that  the  topic  upon  which  Persian  statesmen  seemed 
most  fond  of  conversing  wdth  me  was  whether  Persia  ought  or 
ought  not  to  join  the  Triple  Alliance.  None  of  them  seemed 
to  be  in  the  least  aware  of  the  humour  of  the  suggestion.  Turkey 
stands,  of  course,  in  a  wholly  different  position  ;  but  the  mental 
tendency  towards  High  Politics  is  scarcely  less  dangerous  in  her 
case  than  in  the  case  of  Persia.  What  above  all  things  she 
requires  is  a  long  period  of  internal  tranquillity,  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  administrative  machine  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  natural  resources.  Not  the  sabre,  but  the  school,  the 
workshop,  and  the  court  of  justice  should  be  in  evidence. 
Nobody  will  attack  her  while  she  is  busy  with  this  task ;  nobody 
w’ould  be  permitted  to  attack  her.  In  her  foreign  relations  what 
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is  surely  required  is  that  she  should  remain  completely  neutral. 
A  proved  friend  of  hers,  AI.  Andre  Cheradame,  who  has  recently 
conversed  with  her  statesmen  in  Constantinople,  has  produced 
the  requisite  formula  with  characteristic  French  clearness  :  the 
real,  the  absolute  and  permanent  yieutrality  of  Turkey  towards 
the  two  great  political  groupings  of  Europe} 

If  the  adoption  of  this  formula  as  a  basis  for  her  foreign 
relations  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  Turkey — and  I  scarcely 
think  that  this  would  be  disputed — it  is  no  less  precious  to  the 
Western  Powers,  and  especially  to  Great  Britain,  who  are  invited 
to  assist  in  the  process  of  Ottoman  rejuvenescence.  It  is  plainly 
preposterous  that  Turkey  should  be  used  as  a  military  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  Germany.  The  possibility  of  an  agreement  with 
Germany  in  connection  with  the  Baghdad  railway  lies  in  the 
repudiation  by  her  rulers  of  objects  of  this  nature,  and  in  the 
proofs  which  they  may  be  willing  to  give  of  the  sincerity  of  such 
repudiation.  The  idea  of  bringing  in  Germany  as  a  counterpoise 
to  Bussia  in  regions  vital  to  the  continuance  of  the  British 
Empire,  if  it  has  ever  been  entertained,  is  the  wildest  of  political 
delusions.  Germany  and  Eussia  have  a  long  land  frontier  in 
Europe ;  and  they  will  always  compose  their  differences  in  Asia 
at  our  expense.  We  must  protect  our  own  interests,  and  France 
must  protect  hers.  Neither  Power  covet  an  inch  of  Turkish 
territory ;  but  both  are  concerned  in  the  complete  neutrality  of 
the  countries  which  extend  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  Syrian  seaboard.  In  so  far  as  the  Baghdad  railway  is  destined 
to  civilise  these  countries,  and  subject  to  the  precautions  dictated 
by  ordinary  prudence  in  connection  with  the  objects  to  which  it 
may  be  directed,  neither  Power  should  be  inclined  to  regard  it 
unfavourably.  How  far  and  in  what  way  it  is  likely  to  satisfy 
these  conditions  I  now  propose  very  briefly  to  examine. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  one  of  their  advocates  that  railways 
have  done  more  towards  civilising  Turkey  than  all  the  reform 
schemes  put  together.  It  is  quite  true  that  few  reforms  have 
ever  been  placed  into  execution  ;  but  the  Turks  would  be  the  last 
to  deny  that  the  administrative  changes  introduced  by  Hilmi 
Pasha  at  European  suggestion  have  worked  vronders  with  the 
machinery  of  the  Provincial  Government  in  Macedonia.  Though 
that  country  is  provided  with  railways,  over  which  I  have 
travelled,  I  cannot  state  that  it  displays  many  signs  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  railways  seem  to  be  exotic.  Roads,  few  and  far 
between,  and  these  in  a  ruinous  condition,  combine  with  the 


(1)  Le  Petit  Journal,  January  28th,  1911. 
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naked  and  mutilated  corpses  on  the  hillsides  to  comjxjse  a  picture 
which  is  not  exactly  one  of  pastoral  and  commercial  bliss.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  admit  that  the  Germans  on  the  Anatolian  plateau 
have  done  their  utmost  to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  that  a  measure  of  success  has  attended  their 
efforts.  Unlike  Mesopotamia,  the  highlands  of  Asia  Minor  are 
devoid  of  natural  communications,  such  as  navigable  waterways, 
and  the  railways  have  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  growing  of 
cereals,  increasing,  at  the  same  time,  the  sums  collected  bv 
the  Government  in  the  shape  of  tithes.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
account  must  be  placed  the  drain  upon  the  Treasury  by  the 
kilometric  guarantees.  I  find  that  in  this  form  of  subsidy  alone, 
the  German  Anatolian  railways  absorbed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  (TT-244,118)  during  the  last  year  for  which  I 
have  figures,  1909,  for  lines  645  miles  in  length.  If  subventions 
of  this  magnitude  be  still  necessary  for  railways  crossing  a  country 
which  yields  to  none  in  point  of  natural  advantages,  and  which 
is  inhabited  by  a  settled  population,  the  frugal  mind  may  view 
with  dismay  the  effect  upon  Turkish  finances  of  the  passage  of 
the  Taurus  mountains  and  the  waterless  plains  beyond.  The  real 
object  of  this  extension,  so  far  as  Turkey  is  concerned,  must  be 
sought  in  the  legitimate  desire  to  connect  the  capital  with  the 
im^xirtant  military  and  administrative  centres  of  Mosul  and 
Baghdad.  To  this  extent,  the  enterprise  will  be  a  distinct 
advantage  to  Turkey,  though  it  will,  I  think,  have  been  attained 
with  unnecessary  expense  and  at  great  risk  if  the  proposed  course 
of  the  line  across  the  desert  to  Mosul  be  that  which  is  ultimately 
adopted. 

Xobody  would,  I  suppose,  contend  that  a  railway  of  this  kind, 
financed  almost  entirely  by*  the  capital  of  Europe,  and  controlled 
by  Europeans,  was  a  matter  of  purely  domestic  concern  to  Turkey. 
But  the  facts  that  it  is  sought  to  find  fresh  revenues  for  its 
construction  in  the  shape  of  further  increases  of  the  Customs 
duties,  and  that  these  duties  are  fixed  by  international  agreement, 
entitle  other  countries  trading  with  Turkey  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  future  of  the  line.  Of  these  countries.  Great  Britain  is  the 
one  whose  trade  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  which,  therefore,  stands 
to  lose  most  by  any  restriction,  such  as  increased  duties,  which 
may  be  placed  upon  the  volume  of  this  trade.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  we  approach  the  commercial  question,  and  it  requires  much 
more  careful  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  What  will 
be  the  commercial  value  of  the  railway?  T  agree  with  Herr  von 
Gwinner  that  the  fear  of  an  influx  of  German  goods  into  Asiatic 
Turkey  find  Persia  coming  by  railway  across  Europe,  and  favoured 
by  differential  rates  during  their  passage  through  Anatolia,  is  a 
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pure  figment  of  the  imagination.  Such  goods  are  conveyed  at 
present  by  sea  to  Haidar  Pasha,  the  terminus  of  the  Anatolian 
Railway  opposite  Constantinople.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  Baghdad  railway  will  not  be  linked  by  a  branch  line  with  the 
sea  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  of  Alexandretta.  Goods 
for  the  railway  from  the  great  industrial  centres  of  Europe  will 
then  be  conveyed  to  sea  by  Alexandretta.  The  danger  of  differ¬ 
ential  treatment,  whether  in  rates  or  by  other  advantages, 
commences,  therefore,  at  Alexandretta.  I  cannot  see  how  this 
danger  can  effectively  be  averted  unless  Great  Britain  has  at  least 
an  equal  voice  in  the  management  of  the  line  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Germany  and  Austria.  We  must  remember  that  from 
Baghdad  a  branch  of  the  railway  is  to  be  taken  to  the  Persian 
frontier  at  Khanakin  in  the  direction  of  Kirmanshah.  Now  the 
Paghdad-Kirmanshah  trade  route  is  one  that  has  been  developed 
entirely  by  Englishmen,  and  over  which  British  goods  to  the 
value  of  over  a  million  sterling  are  conveyed  every  year.  This 
figure  compares  with  under  £100,000  as  the  value  of  the  goods 
sent  by  all  other  European  countries,  including  Germany.  Should 
the  railway  be  built,  if  differential  rates  were  imposed,  even  on 
the  Baghdad-Khanakin  section  alone,  all  this  trade  would  either 
find  the  door  slammed  in  its  face  or  would  be  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  with  German  trade.  Commercially,  this  seems  to  me 
a  much  more  important  matter  than  the  suggested  control  by 
Great  Britain  of  the  section  of  the  railway  between  Baghdad  and 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  perceive  what  possible  object  can  be 
served,  under  existing  economical  conditions,  by  a  line  from 
Baghdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Strategically,  it  could  be  of  little 
value  to  Turkey,  as  her  troops  would  continue  to  be  conveyed 
by  .steamer  down  the  Tigris.  As  a  means  of  through  passenger 
or  mail  communication  between  India  and  the  British  Isles,  it 
could  scarcely  compete  with  the  existing  route  ria  the  Suez  Canal. 
As  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  has  pointed  out,  it  would  only  need 
a  slight  acceleration  of  the  present  steamer  service  to  establish 
equal  conditions  with  the  proposed  railway  in  point  of  view  of 
time.  As  regards  comfort,  the  advantages  are  all  in  favour  of  the 
sea  route,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  given  us  by  Herr  von  Gwinner 
that  the  railway  journey  is  capable  of  being  made  quite  comfort¬ 
able  by  placing  a  German  ice  machine  in  every  car,  and  a  little 
liquid  air.  As  for  goods,  the  cost  of  transport  would  be  im¬ 
measurably  heightened  if  we  add,  as  we  must,  to  the  freight  the 
additional  cost  of  the  article  to  the  consumer  due  to  the  increase 
of  Customs  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  line.  Ijet  me 
give  an  illustration.  A  ton  of  cotton  goods  is  worth,  on  the 
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average,  £100.  The  duties  are  levied  ad  valorem,  and  the 
suggested  increase  of  4  per  cent,  would  therefore  work  out  at 
80s.  per  ton.  The  present  river  freight  on  such  goods  from 
Busrah,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  Baghdad  is  26s 
a  ton.  Even  if  the  railway  were  to  carry  them  for  nothing,  there 
would  therefore  be  an  increase  in  their  cost  to  the  consumer  in 
Baghdad  of  5os.  a  ton  ! 

If  we  examine  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  railway  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Turkey,  I  think  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  little  thought  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  possible,  but 
not  certain,  that  the  districts  about  Mosul  may  benefit  by  the 
railway  in  their  export  trade. ^  But  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
districts  about  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  are  those  waterways 
themselves.  Both  are  capable  of  almost  indefinite  improvement, 
and  that  at  a  cost  which  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  railway.  The  present  average  cost  of  river  transport 
between  Baghdad  and  Busrah  is  12s.  a  ton  on  ordinary  goods,  and 
10s.  a  ton  or  less  on  grain.  Only  a  railway  heavily  subsidised 
at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer  could  compete  with  rates  such  as  these. 
It  is  true  that  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  the  rates  of 
freight  from  Alexandretta  to  the  European  ports  as  compared 
with  those  ruling  at  Busrah.  Taking  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
assuming  that  the  sea  freight  from  Alexandretta  would  be  the 
same  as  the  average  present  rate  at  Constantinople,  we  get  a 
rate  of  17s.  6d.  a  ton.  This  compares  wdth  the  average  existing 
rate  between  Busrah  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  30s.  a  ton.  The 
advantage  in  favour  of  Alexandretta  is,  of  course,  accounted  for 
to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  cargo  consigned  from  that  port 
would  escape  the  Suez  Canal  dues,  which  are  equivalent,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  calculation,  to  about  5s.  a  ton.  But  this  is  a 
trivial  matter  when  compared  to  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
Customs  duties ;  and  if  trade  were  increased  by  the  development 
of  the  great  water w^ays,  the  ocean  rate  betw'een  Busrah  and  the 
United  Kingdom  would  tend  to  approximate  to  the  Bombay  rate, 
which  is  normally  about  20s.  a  ton.  The  conclusion  is  that  there 
would  be  very  little  saved  in  cost  of  transport  from  Alexandretta 
as  compared  with  transport  from  the  ports  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

These  facts,  which,  at  the  risk  of  becoming  tedious,  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  bring  out,  make  it  plain  that  further 
careful  consideration  is  necessary  if  the  Baghdad  scheme  is  to  be 

(1)  As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  railways  and  exports  see  a  recent  report 
of  our  Vice-Consul  at  Konia,  Major  Doughty  Wylie  (Trade  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Cd.  4446-12,  1909,  p.  27). 
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brought  into  consonance  with  the  requirements  of  Turkey  and 
^•ith  the  interests  of  her  fellows  among  the  nations.  Whether  it 
is  destined  to  be  so  treated  is  quite  another  matter.  Its  promoters 
are  quite  entitled  to  raise  the  note  of  triumph  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  their  recent  writings.  Indeed,  their  course  has,  up 
to  now,  been  marked  by  a  series  of  diplomatic  successes.  They 
have  already  obtained  an  equivalent  for  that  increase  in  the 
Customs  duties  which  was  necessary  to  finance  the  Taurus 
sections  of  their  project.  The  duties  were  raised  with  the  consent 
of  the  Western  Powers,  on  the  ground  that  an  exhausted  Treasury 
could  not  otherwise  supply  the  funds  required  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Macedonia.  A  short  time  afterwards,  a  sum  of  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  was  made  available,  derived  from 
the  soundest  revenues  in  Turkey,  and  was  earmarked  for  the 
railway !  But  the  Macedonian  transaction  has  still  some  rough 
edges  about  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  enterprise  of 
this  nature  can  be  carried  through  by  sheer  force.  The  ideal 
solution  w'ould  be  a  settlement  bringing  closer  together  Germany, 
England,  and  France,  based  on  a  frank  recognition  of  their 
respective  interests,  and  above  all,  upon  consideration  for  the 
future  welfare  of  Turkey  as  a  strong  but  'peace-loving  and 
progressive  state. 

11.  F.  B.  Lynch. 
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Whither  are  we  drifting?  The  world  at  large,  as  the  case 
of  Japan  shows,  is  becoming  more,  not  less.  Protectionist- 
no  revision  of  the  United  States  tariff  will  reduce  rates 
to  a  point  that  would  give  us  competitive  entry  into  that 
market ;  wider  outlets  for  the  trade  and  labour  of  the  increasing 
numbers  of  our  people  at  home  are  offered  nowhere  except 
in  the  Dominions  providing  a  preferential  tariff  for  the  Mother- 
Country.  Yet  even  in  that  respect  the  whole  future  is  in 
doubt.  Whether  the  British  preference  in  Canada  can  long 
exist  side  by  side  with  the  new  system  of  North- American 
reciprocity  no  one  knows.  In  connection  with  the  Imperial 
Conference  the  new  South  African  Government  has  apparently 
only  been  persuaded  at  the  last  moment  to  withdraw 
a  proposal  that  in  matters  of  commerce  the  Mother-Country 
should  receive  no  better  treatment  than  foreign  countries. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  being  almost  exclusively  British  in 
population  are  more  resolutely  for  Imperial  ideas,  both  in  com¬ 
merce  and  defence,  but  they  are  at  the  Antipodes,  their  growth 
is  slow,  and  they  cannot  do  enough  by  themselves  either  for  our 
aid  or  their  own  security.  At  home  there  is  a  coalition  in  power, 
half  of  which  is  definitely  anti-naval  and  anti-imperial,  while  the 
other  half  has  no  definite  defensive  or  commercial  ideas  to 
propose,  and  prefers  to  think  as  little  as  possible  of  the  awkw'ard 
subject.  Meanwhile  cheerful  politicians,  without  a  view 
beyond  party  or  a  mind  above  the  moment,  hasten  to  assure 
themselves,  the  country,  and  the  Dominions,  that  tariff  reform 
is  impossible,  that  Imperial  preference  in  particular  is  extin¬ 
guished,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  whole  policy  is  dead,  that  his 
“project  of  Empire”  has  irrevocably  perished,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  to  put  in  its  place. 

The  faith  of  the  Dominions  in  our  future  begins  to  fail.  The 
general  belief  in  the  United  States  is  that  the  chances  are  all 
against  us.  Senator  Beveridge  remarks  that  our  day  “now 
appears  drawing  to  a  close.”  The  Germans  have  returned  to 
the  conviction  that  our  day  is  practically  done.  They 
thought  so  before  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  movement  began.  They 
think  so  again.  They  doubted  when  the  Imperial  preference 
movement  seemed  likely  wdthin  a  few  years  to  bring  about, 
through  a  trade-alliance  between  the  great  component  parts 
of  the  King’s  dominions,  the  closer  political  union  of  the 
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Empirp-  Nowhere  was  the  cry  that  “Imperial  preference”  is 
(lead  echoed  with  more  premature  jubilation  than  in  Germany, 
for  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  no  intelligible  constructive 
alternative  has  ever  been  proposed.  And  if  there  is  to  be  no 
constructive  “project  of  Empire  ”  at  all,  there  will  be  no  Empire. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agree¬ 
ment  must  be  studied.  We  shall  examine  both  the  opposing 
views  of  it.  We  shall  soon  see  that  no  matter  which  view'  is 
taken,  whether  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  Canada  or  in  the 
United  States,  if  we  look  at  the  Agreement  honestly  from  any 
standpoint  whatever,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  exaggerate 
its  political  importance.  It  would  be  an  epoch-making  proposal 
even  if  ratification  w’ere  refused  at  the  outset,  either  at  Ottaw'a  or 
Washington. 

II. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  contemporary  events  which  excite 
popular  clamour  and  alarm  frequently  fail  to  leave  any  per¬ 
ceptible  mark  on  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  occurrences 
usually  of  an  economic  kind ,  which  were  regarded  as  of  secondary 
account  by  most  people  at  the  time,  and  w'ere  perhaps  altogether 
disregarded  by  the  crowd,  have  changed  the  course  of  history. 
So  it  may  prove  to  be  with  the  quiet  and  far-sighted  master¬ 
stroke  of  President  Taft’s  administration.  The  foundation  of  the 
German  Zollverein  led  surely  and  steadily  to  the  creation  of  the 
new  German  Empire  a  generation  later.  In  the  same  w’ay  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846,  accompanied  as  it  w'as  by 
the  repudiation  of  every  idea  of  fiscal  unity  within  the  Empire, 
may  prove  in  the  long  run  to  have  been  from  a  political  point 
of  view  infinitely  more  momentous  and  w'orse  than  Peel  could 
have  conceived.  Cobden  thought  that  free  trade  w'ould  dissolve 
the  Empire ;  he  wished  it  to  have  that  effect ;  and  upon  this 
point,  if  upon  no  other,  his  prophecies  may  prove  to  be  sound. 
Adam  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  in  the  Empire;  he 
thought  that  the  protective  system  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was 
necessary  to  maintain  it ;  he  advocated  Federation.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  for  an  unbiassed  mind  to  find  a  flaw  in 
his  reasoning.  What  w'as  the  practical  creative  force  behind 
the  making  of  the  American  Constitution?  “Commerce,  com¬ 
merce,”  said  Daniel  Webster,  “w’as  the  beginning  and  end  of 
it.”  Bismarck’s  work  w'as  possible  because  the  Zollverein,  in  a 
way  comparatively  little  noticed,  had  gradually  cleared  the  ground 
for  a  political  ideal,  establishing  commercial  union  to  begin  with. 

Now  the  policy  of  Imperial  preference  and  tariff  reform,  w'hat- 
ever  else  may  be  said  for  it,  was  inspired  by  these  not  inconsider¬ 
able  historic  examples,  and  it  w’as  intended  as  an  economic  means, 
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good  in  itself,  towards  political  purposes  greater  still — the  promo¬ 
tion  of  national  power  and  efficiency,  and  the  closer  union  of  the 
Empire.  This  is  not  the  moment  for  discussing  the  origin  of  that 
policy  in  detail,  or  of  explaining  once  more  at  length  the  process 
by  which  the  system  of  commercial  alliances  between  the  Mother- 
Country,  the  self-governing  Dominions,  and  the  outer  Empire 
as  a  whole,  would  have  led  naturally  and  inevitably  to  closer 
political  fellowship,  including  some  common  organisation  for 
defence.  Enough  to  say  on  that  head  that  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  lieutenants,  the  strength,  welfare,  and  unity 
of  the  Imperial  State  itself  were  the  paramount  objects,  just  as  in 
the  mind  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Bismarck  the  increase  of 
national  solidarity,  safety,  and  power  were  the  primary  aims  of 
a  protective  policy. 

Even  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  office  as  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  he  had  the  purpose  of  closer  union  in  his  mind.  He  tried 
every  means  of  approach  to  it.  He  found  no  way  open 
but  one.  For  formal  federation,  even  in  the  most  tentative 
shape,  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.  The  Dominions  did  not  then, 
most  of  them  do  not  now,  desire  any  kind  of  Imperial  repre¬ 
sentation  which  would  involve  them  in  Imperial  taxation.  Upon 
naval  or  military  lines  there  was  no  progress  to  be  made.  There 
remained  the  vast  question  of  trade  under  the  flag  and  the  idea 
of  a  world-wide  Zollverein  which  might  lead,  after  the  German 
example,  to  the  political  federation  of  the  Empire.  Eemember 
what  was  the  situation  as  between  Britain,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  in  the  middle  of  the  ’nineties.  One  school  of 
Canadian  Liberals  believed  in  free  trade  with  the  United  States 
because  they  thought  it  would  lead  to  the  separation  of  the 
Dominion  from  the  Mother-Country  and  the  political  union  of 
the  North  American  Continent.  Another  section  of  Canadian 
Liberals,  represented  by  Mr.  Edward  Blake,  hesitated  to  plunge 
into  North  American  free  trade  precisely  because  they  also 
thought  it  would  lead  to  the  complete  absorption  of  Canada  by  the 
United  States.  Other  members  of  the  same  party,  again,  main¬ 
tained  that  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  American  Kepublic 
would  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  British  connection. 
These  things  prove  at  least  the  complexity  and  gravity  of  the 
subject.  They  must  not  be  forgotten  by  Radicals  at  home,  who 
are  again  dogmatising  glibly  about  dubious  and  momentous 
matters  w'hich  they  very  imperfectly  understand. 

Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  had  seemed  to  adopt  a  balancing  attitude 
between  these  view's,  and  at  different  times  he  appeared  more 
anxious  to  interpret  the  minds  of  others  than  to  enforce  any 
opinion  of  his  own.  In  1887  he  indicated  his  personal  prefer- 
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ence  for  closer  commercial  partnership  between  all  the  British 
dominions.  In  1891  the  strong  current  of  party  policy  had 
carried  him  along  with  it,  and  he  wrote  : — 

“  The  clay  must  ccmie  when  from  no  other  cause  than  that  of  the  development 
of  uatioual  life  in  the  Colony  there  must  be  a  clashing  of  interests  with  the 
Mother  Laud,  and  in  any  such  case,  much  as  I  would  regret  the  necessity, 

I  would  stand  by  my  native  land.” 

In  other  words,  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
must  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  risks  to  the  British 
connection  should  prove  to  be  involved,  these  risks  must  be 
accepted.  All  these  declarations  and  contentions  had  their 
tactical  side,  and  were  deeply  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  party 
game  in  Canada,  where  Sir  John  Macdonald  still  maintained 
Conservative  ascendency  wdth  extraordinary  skill.  He  had  over¬ 
thrown  his  opponents  by  frontal  assault  with  a  frankly  protec¬ 
tionist  policy.  Then  when  their  prospects  seemed  to  be  reviving 
he  made  with  deadly  effect  the  most  unexpected  of  flank  attacks 
by  taking  up  the  idea  of  a  partial  reciprocity  which  would  combine 
inter-American  free  trade  for  Canadian  farmers  with  continued 
protection  for  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Twenty  years  ago,  however,  reciprocity  wnth  the  United  States 
was  not  yet  to  be  had  on  these  terms.  ^  Sir  John  Macdonald  passed 
away  after  his  last  victory.  The  Conservative  regime  in  the 
Dominion  fell  at  last.  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  in  1896,  became 
Premier,  and  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada  entered  upon  the  tenure 
of  power  which  it  has  held  without  interruption  for  fifteen  years. 
The  Liberals, though  still  free  traders  in  theory,  were  compelled  on 
taking  office  to  become  what  they  have  remained,  protectionists, 
in  practice.  But  upon  that  basis  alone  it  was  evident  to  both 
parties  in  the  Dominion  that  Canada  could  not  permanently 
stand.  With  a  vast  territory  and  a  small  population,  she  was 
bound  in  the  course  of  her  agricultural  development  to  become 
more  and  more  an  exporting  country  needing  wider  markets. 
One  way  or  the  other  she  would  have  to  move,  either  through  a 
reciprocity  system  towards  the  United  States  or  through 
preferential  trade  still  nearer  to  the  Mother-Country.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  reasonable  terms  from  the  United  States.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  was  presently  compelled  to  declare  that  there 
would  be  “no  more  pilgrimages  to  Washington.” 

The  Liberal  Government  in  Canada  made  its  masterly  move, 
and  in  1897  adopted,  and  subsequently  extended,  the  policy  of 
special  tariff  abatements  for  British  manufactures — a  policy,  in 
other  words,  of  freer  trade  with  the  Mother-Country — which  has 
since  been  known  as  the  British  preference.  That  stroke  was 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  himself.  It  was  a  con- 
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summate  party  manoeuvre.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  great  act 
of  Imperial  statesmanship.  It  may  be  said  to  have  double-dished 
the  Conservatives.  It  dished  them  as  Conservatives,  since  their 
national  tariff,  so  furiously  assailed  for  many  years  when  the 
Liberals  were  “out,”  was  now  substantially  maintained  by  the 
Liberals  w’hen  “in.”  And  it  dished  them  as  Imperialists 
since  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  established  a  preferential  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Mother-Country.  It  was  brilliantly  clever,  and  it 
was  solid  wisdom.  But  again  let  us  be  quite  clear  about 
facts.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  Government  introduced  the 
preferential  tariff  for  British  manufactures  as  a  “free  gift”  to 
the  Mother-Country.  At  the  same  time  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Mother-Country  might  be  induced  by  this  generous  method  to 
reciprocate.  It  was  an  experiment  in  persuasiveness.  It  was 
from  the  first  the  opinion  of  both  political  parties  that  if  the 
Mother-Country  did  not  reciprocate,  but  adhered  rigidly  and 
blindly,  amidst  a  protectionist  world,  not  even  to  free  trade 
proper  but  to  the  half-Cobdenism  of  free  imjxorts,  it  would  be 
impossible  in  the  end  to  maintain  British  preference  as  a  “free 
gift,”  and  the  counter  policy  of  North- American  reciprocity  would 
have  to  be  resumed.  As  visibly  then  as  now  the  fate  of  Canada, 
and  with  it  the  fate  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  exists,  hung  in 
the  balance. 

III. 

To  which  side  were  the  scales  ultimately  to  dip?  That  was 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  part  of  the  problem.  It  was  always  before 
him  ;  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  confront  it  helplessly ;  he 
at  least  had  the  pow’er  of  looking  facts  in  the  face.  He  became 
Colonial  Secretary  just  before  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  became 
Canadian  Premier.  Both  w^ere  of  Eadical  antecedents.  Both 
were  free  traders  in  theory.  Both  recognised  that  in  the  world 
about  them  pure  free  trade  w’as  utterly  unattainable.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  had  become  a  protectionist  in  practice  for 
political  reasons.  Mr.  Chamberlain  w'as  gradually  prepared  to 
become  a  protectionist  for  Imperial  reasons.  In  his  case  also,  as 
we  have  shown,  it  was  the  only  way.  The  time  has  not  come  to 
trace  fully  the  evolution  of  his  mind  in  this  matter.  When  that 
historic  chapter  is  WTitten  even  the  paltriest  partisans  who  have 
treated  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  motives  as  well  as  his  ideas  with 
grotesque  injustice,  will  be  compelled  to  read  it  with  respect. 

As  early  as  1887  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  trenchant  w^ay,  had 
said  at  Belfast,  when  on  his  way  to  Washington  as  one  of  the 
British  High  Commissioners  in  the  fishery  negotiations  :  — 

“Canada  knows  perfectly  well  that  commercial  union  with  the  United 
States  means  political  separation  from  Great  Britain.” 
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When  he  took  over  the  Colonial  Office  he  was  confronted  with 
the  resolution  passed  in  the  previous  year,  1894,  by  the  Colonial 
Conference  at  Ottawa  :  — 

'“That  this  Conference  records  its  belief  in  the  advisability  of  a  Customs 
arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  by  which  trade  within 
the  Empire  may  be  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  that  which  is 
carried  on  with  foreign  countries.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain  attacked  the  whole  problem  for  the  first  time 
in  his  great  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Canada  Club,  on  March 
•25th,  1896.  He  stated  the  case,  as  usual,  with  incomparable 
lucidity  and  incisiveness  :  — 

“What  is  the  greatest  of  our  common  obligations?  It  is  Imperial  defence. 

“What  is  the  greatest  of  our  common  interests?  It  is  Imperial  trade. 

“Imperial  defence  is  largely  a  matter  of  ways  and  means;  and  ways  and 
means  are  dependent  upon  the  fiscal  and  other  commercial  arrangements 
you  may  make ;  and  therefore  the  conclusion  to  which  I  arrive  is  this — that 
if  the  people  of  this  country  and  of  the  Colonies  generally  mean  what  they 
have  been  saying,  and  if  they  intend  to  approach  this  question  of  Imperial 
unity  in  a  practical  spirit,  they  must  approach  it  on  its  commercial  side. 

“We  have  a  great  example  before  us  in  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire. 
...  It  commenced  with  the  union  of  two  of  the  States  which  now  form 
that  great  empire  in  a  commercial  Zollverein.  Gradually  national  objects 
and  interests  were  introduced,  and  so  from  starting  as  it  did  on  a  purely 
commercial  point  and  for  commercial  interests  it  developed  until  it  becan;e 
a  bond  of  unity  and  the  basis  of  the  German  Empire.” 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  still  demanded  as  a  condition  not,  indeed, 
absolute  free  trade  within  the  Empire,  but  the  nearest  possible’ 
approach  to  it.  That  would,  indeed,  he  argued,  be  w’orth  having. 
Promptly  came  the  reply  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  speaking  a 
few  weeks  later,  on  June  3rd,  1896  :  — 

“That  practical  statesman  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  possible  to  have  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Empire  a  new  step  taken  which  will  give  to  the  Colonies  in  England 
a  preference  for  their  products  over  the  products  of  other  nations.  .  .  .  The 
possibilities  are  immense.  .  .  .  England  would  expect  that  we  would  come 
as  closely  to  her  own  system  of  free  trade,  such  as  she  has  it,  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  come.” 

These  speeches  nourished  the  root-forces  of  the  Imperial  tariff 
movement  which  came  to  the  surface  long  afterw’ards.  The  South 
African  war  united  the  Empire  in  arms.  The  struggle  was  no 
sooner  over  than  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  mind  returned  to  its  master- 
motive.  Sentiment  was  w'ell,  but  at  its  best,  as  he  said,  “senti¬ 
ment  was  no  substitute  for  organisation.”  The  conditions  of  our 
naval  as  well  as  of  our  commercial  monopoly  had  begun  to  pass 
for  ever  away.  How  to  begin  the  work  of  making  the  Empire 
one?  When  all  means  were  again  examined,  there  w^as  still  only 
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one  way.  At  the  last  Coronation  Conference  in  1902  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  : — 

“  That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies  respectfully  urge  on  his  Majesty’s 
Government  the  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom  preferential 
treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies  either  by  exemp¬ 
tion  from,  or  reduction  of,  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed.” 

Had  we  acted  then  we  could  have  secured  a  great  extension  of 
freer  trade  with  all  the  Dominions ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
present  writer’s  mind  that  some  definite  federation  for  defensive 
purposes  would  have  followed. 

That  was  jNIr.  Chamberlain’s  conviction.  He  could  not 
move  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  in  the  last  Unionist 
Cabinet  to  make  even  minor  concessions.  He  determined  to 
act  alone.  On  May  15th,  1903,  he  made  the  Birmingham 
speech,  and  a  few  months  later  he  left  the  Cabinet  to  found 
the  tariff  movement.  It  has  changed  utterly  the  face  of 
domestic  politics,  but  we  need  not  recapitulate  that  sequel  here. 
From  that  moment  the  Dominions  necessarily  became  spectators 
of  our  domestic  tumults.  Even  though  their  wishes  were  known, 
and  at  first  urgent,  they  had  to  repudiate  any  suggestion  of  inter¬ 
fering  in  our  party  broils.  It  was  thought  by  shrewd  thinkers 
who  fervently  agreed  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  struggle 
would  take  seven  years.  It  is  going  to  take  longer  than  that. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  struck  down  in  the  midst  of  it.  From 
beginning  to  end  the  Imperial  conditions  and  arguments  we  have 
set  out  never  received  a  moment’s  fair  discussion  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  opponents.  They  simply  tried  to  overwhelm  him 
with  shrieks  about  the  food-tax.  They  believed  they  had  the 
strongest  of  clap-trap  cries,  and  they  w’ere  determined  in  party 
interests  to  work  it  for  all  it  was  worth.  The  Unionist  party 
produced  no  man  who  could  take  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  place,  either 
as  orator  or  organiser.  The  irony  of  events  lies  in  the  fact  that 
while  opinion  in  this  country,  apart  from  one  strategical  factor, 
was  soon,  and  has  remained,  about  evenly  divided,  the  Irish 
vote,  and  that  alone — including  its  power  in  the  industrial  con¬ 
stituencies  of  Great  Britain — turned  the  scale  against  tariff 
reform  for  reasons  entirely  unconnected  with  free  trade. 

Meanwhile  the  world  at  large  continued  to  change  ;  and  the  new 
reciprocity  project  between  Ottawa  and  Washington  is  the  result 
of  new  conditions  which  have  profoundly  modified  the  whole 
problem.  From  the  beginning  Canada  told  us  that  though  she 
desired  Imperial  preference  above  all  things,  she  could  not  wait 
for  ever.  When  she  had  waited  seven  years.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier’s  Government  ceased  to  reckon  upon  the  success  of  the 
struggle  for  Imperial  preference  at  home,  and  determined  to 
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resume  negotiations  with  the  United  States.  But  they  resumed 
them  with  a  difference  of  profound  importance.  They  no  longer 
sought  American  reciprocity  to  the  exclusion  of  ImixTial  prefer¬ 
ence.  Instead  of  swinging  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  old 
antitheses  they  sought  to  create  an  intermediate  phase.  They 
determined  to  see  if  the  two  policies  previously  thought  to  be 
mutually  exclusive  could  not  be  made  to  run  together.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr.  Fielding,  in  a  word,  endeavoured  to 
negotiate  a  kind  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  which 
would  allow  them  to  keep  British  preference  in  existence  at  least 
for  a  considerable  time. 

Against  all  expectation  the  Canadian  Government  have 
succeeded  in  that  remarkable  attempt.  They  have  induced 
the  United  States  to  waive  the  former  claim  for  the  abolition 
of  the  preference  to  British  manufactures.  Now  this  is 
an  extraordinary  achievement.  Although  comparatively  little 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  it  on  this  side,  it  is  the  vital 
point  of  the  whole  controversy.  We  must  study  it  well.  It 
keeps  the  door  open  for  the  closer  commercial  union  of  the 
Empire.  It  offers  an  opportunity,  doubtless  the  last,  which  may 
yet  be  turned  to  immense  account  if  British  statesmanship  is 
wise  in  time.  We  shall  soon  see,  however,  that  this  inter¬ 
mediate  phase  of  the  problem — not  clearly  anticipated  by  anyone 
and  still  giving  the  Mother-Country  time  to  reconsider  her 
purposes — cannot  permanently  endure,  and  must  pass  one  way  or 
the  other  into  some  more  definite  phase.  This  raises  the  question 
w’e  commenced  with.  Whither  are  we  drifting?  If  we  are 
determined  to  maintain  promiscuous  free  imports  for  foreign 
nations  and  our  own  Dominions  alike  ;  if  we  make  no  distinction 
between  those  who  treat  us  badly  and  those  w^ho  treat  us  well ;  if 
we  remain  without  power  either  to  reciprocate,  retaliate,  or 
negotiate,  in  any  serious  sense — then  the  ingeniously  limited 
reciprocity  now  proposed  will  be  almost  inevitably  followed  in  a 
few  years  by  wider  reciprocity  betw'een  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  And  then,  indeed,  the  British  Preference  will  be  wiped 
out.  Then,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  words,  uttered  fifteen 
years  ago  at  the  Canada  Club  dinner,  we  may  have  “to  say  at 
once  that  all  that  we  have  said,  all  that  w-e  have  done,  all  that 
we  have  thought  about  Imperial  unity,  has  been  thrown  away, 
and  that  the  idea  must  be  abandoned  as  an  empty  dream.” 

IV. 

Let  us  now,  however,  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
Reciprocity  Agreement  itself,  and  consider  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  up  to  it.  Canada  has  flourished  amazingly  under 
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her  national  tariff.  In  the  last  ten  years  she  has  entered  upon 
her  growing  time.  The  vast  stretches  of  her  "last,  best  West” 
have  been  opened  up  by  a  network  of  railways.  Immigrants  of 
all  nationalities,  though  very  largely  from  the  Mother-Country, 
have  swarmed  into  the  new  lands.  Canada  already  counts  eight 
millions  of  people.  There  is  no  limit  to  be  set  to  her  growth. 
In  another  generation  she  will  have  the  numbers  and  more  than 
the  wealth  now  thought  necessary  to  make  a  Great  Power.  But 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  imaginary  line  dividing  the  eight 
millions  in  Canada  from  the  ninety  millions  in  the  United  States, 
there  has  been  going  on  a  gigantic  process  of  a  quite  opposite 
kind.  There  has  been  an  enormous  development  of  the  industrial 
output  and  human  consuming  power  of  the  American  Republic. 
Its  wheat  surplus,  which  formerly  fed  these  islands,  has  dwindled 
so  rapidly  that  it  now  forms  only  about  an  eighth  part  of  the 
whole,  and  in  a  few  years  that  export  w'ill  have  disappeared  alto¬ 
gether.  In  respect  of  all  foodstuffs  the  eating-power  of  the 
United  States  has  gained  rapidly  upon  its  growing-power.  As 
demand  has  risen  faster  than  supply,  prices,  as  usual,  have  risen 
more  than  proportionately.  In  the  same  way  the  United  States 
have  used  up  their  own  resources  of  raw’  material — above  all 
timber — with  unparalleled  recklessness. 

In  this  situation  the  population  of  the  United  States  began  to 
take  a  new  view  of  Canada.  They  saw  to  the  north  of  them 
across  an  imaginary  frontier-line,  the  vast  Dominion  forming  the 
chief  granary  and  stock-range  and  storehouse  of  natural  resources 
in  the  w’orld.  They  naturally  longed  to  lay  hands  upon  it.  There 
arose  a  strong  demand  for  the  breaking  dowm  of  all  protective 
barriers  which  might  prevent  Canadian  supplies  of  food  and  raw 
material  from  flowing  in  to  relieve  the  household  consumers  and 
to  nourish  the  industry  of  the  United  States.  All  this,  it  will  be 
agreed,  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

What  in  the  meantime  has  been  the  situation  on  he 
Dominion  side?  The  Canadian  West,  as  everyone  knows,  has 
been  largely  Americanised.  The  agricultural  immigrants 
from  the  States  have  been  in  recent  years  the  strongest 
element  of  all.  They  have  been  strong  not  merely  in  numbers, 
but  in  character,  energy,  means.  They  are  bent  on  business  and 
nothing  else.  By  comparison  with  that  they  care  little  for 
Canada,  and  of  necessity  they  care  nothing  for  the  British 
Empire.  Politically  their  minds  turn  naturally  towards  the 
United  States,  but  that  in  itself  w’ould  not  induce  them — certainly 
not  at  the  present  stage — to  work  actively  for  the  annexation  of 
the  Great  Dominion  to  the  Great  Republic.  But  as  we  have 
said,  they  are  bent  on  business.  So  far  as  they  are  in  Canadian 
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politics  they  are  determined  that  Canadian  politics  shall  mean 
business.  They  want,  like  all  farmers  throughout  the  world,  the 
highest  prices  for  all  they  sell  and  the  lowest  for  all  they  use. 
This  gospel  appeals  no  less  powerfully  to  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  in  general  of  the  Canadian  West,  whether  they  are  of  United 
States  origin  or  not.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  movement  at 
home  seemed  to  be  dragging  too  long  the  Western  farmers  ceased 
seriously  to  think  about  Imperial  preference.  They  still  wanted 
it,  but  they  cherished  no  particular  hoi3e  of  getting  it.  They 
did  not  think  much  about  it.  And  it  no  longer  offered  the  same 
advantages  to  them,  as  the  world’s  prices  rose.  Next  the 
farmers  of  the  Canadian  West  began  to  look  quite  another 
way  towards  the  market  of  90,000,000  of  people  in  the  United 
States.  There  was  the  market  which  was  biggest,  nearest, 
dearest.  If  the  Dominion  farmers  could  get  into  it  on  reciprocity 
terms  they  would  enjoy  higher  prices  for  their  produce  and  lower 
for  their  implements.  Here  were  the  promises  of  material  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  farmers  of  the  Canadian  West  far  greater — as  they 
at  present  believe — than  Imperial  preference  had  ever  pretended 
to  promise. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  candid  about  this  situation.  It  was 
impossible  in  these  circumstances  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s 
Government  could  refuse  to  reoj>en  reciprocity  negotiations  with 
Washington.  And  this  time  President  Taft,  unlike  all  the 
American  statesmen  before  him  for  nearly  fifty  years,  but  very 
like  Barkis,  “was  willing.”  Sir  Wilfrid  had  proclaimed  that  there 
would  be  no  more  pilgrimages  to  Washington.  He  could  not 
repulse  rudely  the  representatives  of  a  fiscally  repentant  and 
eager  United  States  when  they  came  on  pilgrimage  to  Ottawa. 
In  one  respect  it  is  probable  that  the  Canadian  statesmen,  experi¬ 
enced  and  dexterous  as  they  are  in  fiscal  business,  were  taken 
by  surprise.  They  had  success  thrust  upon  them  beyond  the 
measure  of  their  hopes.  President  Taft  was  determined  to 
offer  anything  and  to  get  an  agreement  at  any  price.  He  gave 
—and  he  knew,  none  better,  what  he  was  about — all  that  any 
Canadian  Government  had  ever  thought  of  claiming  and  more 
than  any  Canadian  Government  had  ever  thought  of  getting. 
To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that,  in  present  circumstances,  the 
procedure  of  the  Laurier  Ministry  must  necessarily  be  regarded 
as  wise  and  auspicious.  Of  that,  as  we  shall  see,  two  very 
different  views  may  be  taken. 

When  the  details  of  the  agreement  were  announced,  it  was 
found  to  be  far  more  sweeping  than  anyone  had  expected.  We 
need  not  go  into  the  detail  of  the  schedules.  They  provide 
(D  broadly  for  absolute  free  trade  in  all  food-stuffs  except  dead 
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meat  and  various  canned  and  prepared  commodities;  (2)  free 
trade  in  certain  raw  materials,  including  rough  and  sawn  timber  - 
(3)  free  trade  in  wood  pulp  and  paper  (but  this  will  only  come 
into  force  when  Ontario  and  Quebec  consent  to  remove  the 
export  duties  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  manufacture 
in  these  provinces) ;  (4)  mutually  reduced  duties  on  various  mami- 
factured  goods,  including  agricultural  machinery.  To  this 
summary  two  most  important  remarks  are  to  be  added.  First, 
the  arrangement  is  not  to  be  embodied  in  a  treaty.  The  agree¬ 
ment  is  to  be  carried  out  on  each  side  by  concurrent  legislation 
terminable  at  will.  Secondly,  contrary  to  all  that  had  been 
hitherto  feared  by  Imperialists  on  this  side  from  any  large 
reciprocity  agreement  between  Ottawa  and  Washington,  British 
preference  is  not  wiped  out.  Far  from  it.  By  the  schedules 
as  they  stand  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  previous 
commercial  privilege  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  Mother-Country 
remains  absolutely  intact.  And  not  only  that.  Canada  remains 
absolutely  unfettered  in  the  matter.  She  remains  free,  if  she 
pleases,  even  to  increase  the  British  preference  to  any  extent. 
This,  from  our  point  of  view  and  for  all  immediate  purposes, 
is  by  far  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  whole  agreement. 

V. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  two  Canadian  views  of  it,  and  let 
us  attempt  afterwards  to  estimate  the  real  effect  u^xin  the 
interests  of  this  country  and  upon  Imperial  policy. 

The  case  of  the  Canadian  Government  is  simple  and  at  first 
sight  seemed  powerful  enough  to  override  all  resistance.  They 
say  that  whatever  dangers  may  be  apprehended  from  free  trade 
in  food-stuffs,  the  United  States  could  have  brought  about  that 
result  at  any  time  by  simply  throwing  down  its  own  fiscal  barriers. 
Mr.  Fielding  contends,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  its  bearing 
upon  manufactured  articles  the  agreement  is  of  such  limited  effect 
that  no  appreciable  interest  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is 
given  away,  and  they  remain  almost  as  completely  protected  as 
before.  The  Finance  Minister  and  his  colleagues  go  on  to 
contend  that  as  regards  the  ]\Iother-Country  and  the  Empire,  the 
maintenance  of  British  preference  remains  the  “cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  ”  of  this  agreement.  Finally,  it  is  urged  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  population  and  prosperity  in  the  West  will  receive  an 
enormous  impetus  under  an  arrangement  throwing  open  the 
whole  United  States  market  to  American  farmers ;  that  the  entire 
Dominion  will  gain  by  consequence  in  wealth  and  power ;  that 
better  relations  between  all  the  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
world  will  be  promoted ;  that  the  loyalty  of  Canada  to  the  Crown 
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will  not  be  dimmed ;  and  that  in  short  the  political  interests  of 
the  Empire  will  not  suffer  one  jot  from  the  material  gain  certain 
to  accrue  to  Canada  under  these  proposals.  In  a  word,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier’s  Government  contends  that  it  has  made  a 
wonderful  bargain  attended  by  no  disadvantages  or  dangers  what¬ 
ever.  But  that  is  a  debating  case,  and  one  story  is  only  good 
in  these  matters  until  another  is  told. 

Not  only  do  the  mass  of  Canadian  Conservatives,  recovered 
from  their  first  dismay,  take  a  different  view,  but  a  large  number 
of  Canadian  Liberals,  chiefly  connected  with  the  manufacturing 
and  railway  interests,  think  with  them.  They  point  out  that 
the  marvellous  development  of  the  Dominion  has  taken  place  since 
Canada,  putting  aside  the  idea  of  reciprocity,  adopted  the  national 
policy,  and  resolved  to  rely  on  herself.  The  Imperial  preference 
movement  at  the  best  w^as  a  magnificent  advertisement,  which 
brought  into  Canada  an  immense  influx  of  British  capital.  It 
did  as  much  by  that  means  to  stimulate  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  w’hole  country  as  the  direct  action  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
[X)licy  could  have  done  had  it  already  come  into  ojieration. 

Above  all,  by  colossal  expense  and  effort  the  east  and  west 
routes  of  traffic  have  been  created.  Three  great  trans¬ 
continental  railw^ays  have  been  undertaken,  and  form  the 
vital  arteries  of  national  existence.  Over  5020,000,000  since 
Confederation  have  been  spent  on  canals  for  the  further 
development  of  the  same  “  horizontal  ”  and  therefore  purely 
Canadian  system  of  traffic.  The  great  Georgian  Bay  Canal 
has  been  planned  to  make  ^lontreal  some  day  perhaps  the 
greatest  commercial  city  on  the  North  American  continent.  If 
all  these  vast  interests  and  ideals  connected  wuth  the  east  to 
w’est  lines  of  communication  are  imperilled,  then  Canadian 
nationality  will  be  lost,  and  before  then  Canadian  prosperity  as 
a  w^hole  wfill  suffer.  American  railways  will  tap  the  western 
traffic,  as  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  has  alw’ays  dreamed,  and  will  draw  it 
southwards.  Canadian  traffic  will  inevitably  lose  as  a  whole  in 
volume  and  earnings.  Different  regions  of  the  Dominion  wull 
come  into  closer  connection  with  corresponding  regions  of  the 
United  States,  than  wfith  each  other.  The  United  States  will 
mono{)olise  the  milling  industry. 

Above  all,  the  Canadian  West  will  be  more  rapidly  Ameri¬ 
canised  than  ever.  The  influx  of  United  States  citizens  will 
not  only  increase,  but  their  minds  and  interests  will  henceforth 
be  centred  on  traffic  with  the  United  States.  Not  only  will 
they  not  think  of  the  British  Empire,  they  will  hardly  think 
of  Canada  as  a  wdiole.  The  West  will  become  practically  a 
great  wedge  of  United  States  territory  thrust  into  the  heart 
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of  the  Dominion.  In  these  circumstances  the  task  of 
assimilating  even  the  foreign  immigrants  will  he  hoi^eless. 
For  moral  as  well  as  economic  purposes  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
federation,  in  spite  of  all  effort  and  all  hope  since  1867,  will  be 
gradually  dissolved.  It  w’ould  require  a  map  to  show  the  force 
of  this  argument. 

Finally,  the  Canadian  opponents  of  reciprocity  contend 
that  it  means  the  sacrifice  of  British  preference.  It  may 
be  artificially  maintained  for  a  time,  hut  must  henceforth  be 
more  and  more  subject  to  the  pressure  of  influences  that  will 
inevitably  extinguish  it.  What  will  the  growing  population  of 
the  Canadian  West  care  about  it?  They  are  sure  of  free  imports 
into  the  Cobdenite  Mother-Country  whatever  they  do.  They  are 
“bent  on  business.”  They  are  not  content  even  with  this 
reciprocity  treaty.  They  want  to  encourage  manufacturing  com¬ 
petition  from  the  United  States  in  order  to  reduce  prices.  They 
want  still  cheaper  agricultural  implements.  If  the  Mother- 
Country  still  refuses  to  reciprocate,  it  will  be  of  no  advantage 
to  Canadian  farmers  to  maintain  the  Imperial  preference.  They 
could  lose  nothing  by  abolishing  it.  They  could  gain  a  great 
deal  by  transferring  it  to  the  United  States  and  giving  all  favours 
to  the  protected  countries  which  can  return  favours.  There 
are  doubtless,  as  Mr.  Borden  and  Mr.  Foster  admit,  a  few  years, 
perhaps  a  very  few,  wherein  Canada  may  check  the  movement 
which  would  convert  her  into  a  perhaps  prosperous  but  de¬ 
nationalised  annexe  of  the  American  Eepublic.  Otherwise  partial 
reciprocity,  ingeniously  as  it  has  now  been  devised,  will  lead  to 
the  old  Liberal  idea  of  unrestricted  reciprocity.  And  that  by 
grim  paradox  will  mean  the  hugest  protectionist  system  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  will  mean  a  North  American 
Zollverein  with  the  Mother-Country  “frozen  out”  commercially 
in  a  way  that  would  inevitably  cause  the  disappearance  of  the 
Imperial  connection. 

VI. 

The  remarkable  fact  is  that  arguments  and  desires  in  the 
United  States  support  from  a  quite  different  point  of  view  the 
strongest  indictments  of  the  Canadian  Opposition.  It  will  be 
better  not  to  deceive  ourselves  on  this  point.  As  we  might  well 
infer  from  the  opinions  of  men  like  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  latent  annexa¬ 
tionist  sentiment  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not  contemplate 
violent  conquest.  It  does  contemplate  pacific  absorption.  The 
belief  that  Canada  will  be  completely  assimilated  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  processes  set  up  as  a  result  of  reciprocity  is  in 
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the  Eepublic  the  chief  popular  force  behind  the  agreement.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago  Senator  Sherman  said  :  “  The  true  policy  of 
this  Government  towards  Canada  is  to  tender  freedom  of  trade 
and  intercourse,  and  to  make  the  tender  in  such  a  fraternal  manner 
that  it  shall  be  an  overture  to  the  Canadian  people  to  become  part 
of  the  Eepublic.”  Mr.  “Champ”  Clark  is  the  leader  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress  of  the  Democratic  Party  which  has 
just  conquered  at  the  polls.  He  is  a  very  important  politician, 
and  it  is  fatuous  to  accept  the  theory  that  his  deliberate  an¬ 
nexationist  speech  in  support  of  the  agreement  w^as  a  joke.  He 
did  not  mean  in  the  least  to  be  offensive  to  this  country.  No 
more  did  Commander  Peary  w'hen  even  at  a  recent  banquet  given 
in  his  honour  in  London  he  expressed  the  “fatalistic  conviction  ” 
that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  must  w^ave  over  every  inch  of  territory 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  North  Pole.  Mr.  “Champ” 
Clark  looks  forw’ard  to  the  painless  extinction  of  the  British 
Empire  on  the  American  Continent.  He  cannot  see  why 
such  a  glorious  secession  of  a  quarter  of  the  King’s  Dominions 
should  not  be  benevolently  encouraged  by  the  Mother-Country. 
The  free  trade  New  York  Times  openly  advocates  the  adoption 
of  reciprocity  as  the  indirect  means  of  destroying  the  protec¬ 
tionist  movement  in  England,  since  no  American,  according  to 
this  authority ,  can  think  that  movement  likely  to  be  advantageous 
to  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  protectionist 
Yew  York  Tribune  tells  English  free  traders  that  they  will  have 
themselves  to  thank  for  the  disruptive  results  of  their  economic 
pedantry. 

The  Eepublican  leader  in  charge  of  the  Eeciprocity  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  is  Mr.  McCall,  chosen  by  President 
Taft  himself.  Mr.  McCall  did  not  use  the  w’ord  “annexation,” 
but  he  said  as  significantly  that  agricultural  free  trade  with 
Canada  was  as  important  as  “another  Louisiana  purchase.” 
Circulars  have  been  sent  out  requesting  the  American  new^spapers 
to  suppress  as  far  as  possible  speeches  in  favour  of  annexation, 
and  that  has  been  done.  It  is  essential  that  President  Taft  and 
his  chief  supporters  should  minimise  these  things  and  try  to  laugh 
them  away.  Otherwise  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Canadians 
would  be  fatal.  But  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Montreal  Star  w^rote  :  “Annexation  is  in  everyone’s  mouth.” 

There  is,  in  short,  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  expect  what  most  Canadian 
Conservatives  and  many  Canadian  Liberals  dread — the  pacific 
absorption  of  the  Dominion.  Farmers  from  the  Eepublic  will 
move  north  in  larger  numbers  than  ever,  but  they  wdll  move  for 
business  reasons  only,  and  under  the  new  conditions  their  trade 
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and  railway  connections  with  the  United  States  would  be  far 
more  important  to  them,  though  settled  upon  Canadian  soil,  than 
any  Canadian  political  interest  whatever.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  reciprocity  would  widen  naturally  into  a  North  American 
Zollverein,  with  free  trade  “from  Panama  to  the  Pole,”  and  a 
protectionist  tariff  against  all  the  world  without,  including  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  now  certain  enough  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier’s  Government  is  itself  more  uneasy  than  its  members 
dare  confess.  What  they  do  not  see  is  how  the  situation  is  to 
be  remedied.  The  United  States,  they  contend,  simply  by 
pulling  down  their  own  barriers,  could  have  secured  most  of  the 
results  which  reciprocity  is  likely  to  bring  about.  The  answer  to 
that  is  that  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics  separate  action  by 
the  United  States  could  not  have  been  taken  in  this  bold  sense  for 
some  years ;  that  such  action  when  it  came  would  have  put 
Canadian  national  sentiment  upon  its  guard ;  that  the  politics  of 
the  Mother-Country  might  have  been  more  favourable  in  a  few 
years  to  the  idea  of  Imperial  union,  beginning  with  commercial 
partnership ;  and  that  the  Dominion  would  have  been  wiser  to 
wait.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  Government  would  undoubtedly 
have  waited  could  the  massive  suavity  of  Mr.  Taft’s  statesman¬ 
ship  have  been  foreseen.  It  is  the  President’s  triumph,  not  that 
of  the  Canadian  administration. 


Let  us  now  endeavour  to  sum  up  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  ISIother-Country.  It  is  admitted  that  if  the  agreement  is 
ratified,  as  is  probable,  the  result  for  a  time  will  be  cheajjer  living 
in  the  United  States  and  dearer  bread  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Upon  the  other  hand  the  positive  advantage  to  British  trade  may 
— likewise  for  a  time — be  very  great.  We  must  distinguish  always 
and  fundamentally  between  two  kinds  of  reciprocity.  Twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Blaine  refused,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
to  look  at  any  scheme  wdiich  would  not  have  extended  to  manu¬ 
factures  so  as  to  give  preference  to  the  United  States 
and  exclude  the  Mother-Country.  Ever  since  then  it 
had  been  generally  thought  almost  impossible  to  secure  any 
system  of  reciprocity  qualified  by  almost  full  protection  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  maintaining  preference  for 
Great  Britain.  As  matters  are  working  out  the  existing 
British  preference  is  preserved  almost  intact ;  the  Canadian 
Government  keeps  the  right  to  increase  it ;  and  it  may  be 
increased.  In  that  case  our  export  trade  to  Canada — wdiich  has 
quadrupled  under  the  special  tariff  facilities  of  the  last  few  years— 
would  participate  fully  in  the  growth  of  material  prosperity,  irre¬ 
spective  of  political  interests,  which  reciprocity  is  expected  to  bring 
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about  in  the  Dominion.  If  there  is  a  great  influx  of  American 
farmers,  if  the  West  is  developed  more  rapidly  than  ever,  it  will 
only  mean  a  larger  and  larger  market  for  our  own  goods  while 
British  preference  lasts. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  commercial  interest 
at  stake.  While  the  fiscal  door  has  been  “banged,  barred,  and 
bolted”  against  us  in  the  United  States,  we  have  enjoyed  a 
tolerably  open  door  into  the  Dominion.  As  a  result  w’e  have 
sent  thither  in  the  last  decade  alone  over  £100,000,000  worth 
of  goods  altogether,  which  would  hardly  have  found  a  market 
there  but  for  preference.  Canada  already  contains  8,000,000  of 
people.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  she  will  double 
that  number  in  a  dozen  years.  If  we  can  maintain  the 
preferential  connection  it  wdll  in  time  provide  the  most  important 
of  all  outlets  for  British  labour  and  commerce.  If  we  are  in  the 
end  to  be  confronted  by  a  great  North.-American  Zollverein  with 
a  protective  tariff  against  us,  just  as  against  all  foreign  nations, 
the  direct  and  indirect  consequences  will  obviously  be  disastrous. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reflecting  man  that 
Australia  for  defensive  reasons  would  seek  a  preferential  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  a  North- American  system  as  we  have  described. 

The  one  question  then  is  whether  the  British  preference  is 
likely  to  last,  and  that  question  will  go  far,  not  only  to  influence 
for  well  or  ill  our  commercial  position,  but  to  determine  the 
[X)litical  relations  of  the  whole  English-speaking  world.  Many 
politicians  in  the  United  States,  though  w^elcoming  partial 
reciprocity  as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  do  not  intend  that 
British  preference  shall  last,  but  hope  that  it  will  be  wiped  out 
by  a  further  operation  within  the  next  few  years.  Mr.  McCall 
said  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  :  — 

'■  It  is  urged  against  the  Bill  that  Canada  can  still  give  a  preferential 
tariff  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  there  should  be  a  provision  in  it  that  she 
shall  not  prefer  the  products  of  Great  Britain  to  those  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  scarcely  be  good  form  for  us  to  try  to  regulate  in  advance  the 
internal  fiscal  policy  of  the  British  Empire.  However,  it  will  be  always 
within  the  power  of  Congress,  if  it  should  appear  that  an  undue  advantage 
is  hereafter  given  to  Great  Britain,  to  correct  and  change  these  rates  at  any 
time,  or  to  repeal  them  all.”  ^ 

That  intimation  is  sufficiently  definite ;  and  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  it  by  us  is  unmistakable.  Cobdenism  in  a  protectionist 
world  is  a  system  of  passivity  and  impotence  amidst  universal 
fiscal  forces  of  activity  and  aggression.  We  can  give  even  the 
Liberal  Government  at  Ottawa  no  help  whatever  in  its  desire  to 
do  the  utmost  for  us  that  difficult  and  dangerous  circumstances 
permit.  At  present  we  can  neither  reciprocate  nor  retaliate,  nor 

(1)  The  Standard,  February  22nd,  1911. 
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in  any  effective  sense  negotiate.  More  and  more  great  economic 
changes  in  the  modern  world  will  mean  great  political  changes. 
If  the  Mother-Country  does  not  provide  herself  with  a  tariff 
policy  as  the  ordinary  fiscal  means  for  defending  her  best  com¬ 
mercial  assets  and  with  them  the  vital  interests  of  the  Empire, 
these  assets  and  these  interests  will  be  wiped  out.  Were  present 
conditions  maintained  much  longer  at  home  under  a  purely 
Cobdenite  Government  depending  to  a  large  extent  on  forces 
which  are  definitely  anti-imperial,  the  British  preference  in 
Canada  would  doubtless  be  preserved  for  a  few  years  longer,  and 
as  has  been  seen,  might  even  increase  considerably  in  value, 
'rhen  if  not  reciprocated  in  any  shape  it  would  inevitably  be 
terminated.  The  privileges  it  offers  to  British  labour  and  capital 
alike  would  be  transferred  to  the  United  States,  either  in  return 
for  further  concessions  from  that  side  or  as  a  condition  of  the 
renewal  of  reciprocity. 

There  may  be  a  few  uncertain  years.  There  may  be,  and 
probably  will  be,  a  strong  Nationalist  reaction  in  Canada,  leading 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  Liberal  regime.  The  only  real  hope 
for  the  best  issue  of  this  situation  lies  in  the  return  to  power  of 
a  Unionist  Government  before  the  new  process  of  “drift”  has 
carried  us  too  far.  At  that  time  the  “food-duties”  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  originally  proposed  them,  may  or  may  not  be 
practicable.  But  the  tariff  policy  in  whatever  form  the  circum¬ 
stances  may  require,  will  be  perfectly  practicable,  and  will  have 
to  be  applied.  The  Unionist  party  can  never  again  be  a 
Cobdenite  party.  It  will  still  have  a  protectionist  world  to  deal 
with.  Even  Mr.  “Champ”  Clark  and  the  American  Democrats 
who  call  themselves  “free  traders,”  would  keep  a  tariff  several 
times  as  high  as  the  average  rates  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed. 
A  Unionist  Government,  then,  would  have  its  hands  absolutely 
unfettered.  It  would  be  free  to  reciprocate,  retaliate,  negotiate. 
As  the  present  writer  conceives,  it  would  necessarily  negotiate 
both  at  Ottawa  and  Washington.  If  Im[X'rial  preference  is  to  be 
})ermanently  harmonised  with  American  reciprocity,  the  Mother- 
Country  will  have  to  do  her  part  by  emancipating  herself  from 
fiscal  impotence  and  adopting  a  tariff  policy  even  wider  and 
stronger  than  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  own.  That  will  be  a  vital 
condition,  not  only  of  Imperial  unity,  but  of  the  closest  and  best 
relations  within  the  whole  English-speaking  world.  Otherwise 
free  imports,  which  have  already  encouraged  foreign  protection  to 
the  utmost  by  allowing  it  to  develop  with  compilete  impunity,  will 
lead  to  the  enormous  and  disastrous  paradox  of  a  huge  protectionist 
North-American  Zollverein  with  the  Mother-Country  barred  out. 
For  us  that  would  mean  a  commercial  catastrophe  to  begin  with, 
and  a  political  fatality  in  the  end.  -T.  L.  Garvin. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  LONDON. 


The  Declaration  of  London  has  few  friends.  To  put  forward 
any  defence  of  it  calls  for  some  courage  in  face  of  the  criticisms 
to  which  it  is  being  exposed  from  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Shipping  throughout  the  country,  and  from  everyone,  in  fact, 
who  desires  to  be  in  the  swim  of  public  opinion. 

We  have  a  close  parallel  to  the  present  outcry  in  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Fisher’s  schemes  of  drastic  naval  reforms ;  they 
were  stoutly  opposed  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses  who  advanced 
contradictory  propositions  and  destroyed  each  other’s  arguments, 
but  agreed  that  our  naval  power  was  being  ruined.  Six  years 
have  passed.  The  innovations  of  1904-5  are  the  accepted  policy 
to-day  of  a  new  Board  of  Admiralty  and  of  the  nation,  and  w^here 
is  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  pavement  which  was  so  hasty  in 
criticism  on  highly  technical  details  of  naval  policy? 

The  Declaration  of  London  is  another  highly  technical  matter. 
The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Naval  Conference,  of  w'hich 
it  is  the  fruit,  fills  a  bulky  Blue  Book  of  393  pages  and  is  available 
only  in  French.  The  final  instrument  of  the  Conference  is 
another  Blue  Book  of  106  pages.  These  two  official  volumes  must 
furthermore  be  studied  side  by  side  with  the  discussions  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1907,  and  then  the  whole  of 
the  questions  involved  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  relations  in  the  past  hundred  years,  and 
the  history  of  naval  custom  and  practice  not  of  this  country  only, 
but  of  the  other  six  great  naval  Powers  of  the  world — all,  like 
ourselves,  oversea  traders. 

If  due  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  varied  criticism  to 
which  the  Declaration  of  London  has  been  ex[x)sed,  it  must 
be  presumed  that  the  critics  have  made  themselves  masters 
of  these  voluminous  Blue  Books,  have  studied  international  law 
and  naval  practice  as  it  is  regarded  by  British  and  foreign  naval 
authorities,  and  finally  have  taken,  at  least,  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
our  own  position  in  relation  to  other  nations  and  carefully  weighed 
all  the  chances  of  loss  and  gain  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  factors 
in  the  commercial  and  naval  situations  as  they  exist  to-day.  and 
as  they  will  exist  to-morrow  if  we  do,  and  if  we  do  not,  ratify 
the  Declaration.  This  is  a  large  presumption. 

The  critics  are  in  two  camps.  In  the  one  camp  are  a  large 
number  of  associations  consisting  of  men  of  business ;  not 
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historians,  not  international  lawyers,  not  politicians  in  the  larger 
sense,  not  students  of  British  and  foreign  naval  practice  in  war* 
but  keen  business  men  for  whom  in  the  past  the  Government  of 
the  day,  mainly  through  the  permanent  officials,  have  acted. 
Whether  the  guardianship  has  been  good  or  bad  who  shall  decide? 
But  this  at  least  is  certain,  that,  whether  by  good  policy  or  by 
good  luck,  or  both,  the  British  trader,  in  spite  of  hostile  tariffs, 
has  the  largest  turnover  of  business  of  any  traders  in  the  world, 
and  the  British  flag  flies  over  more  than  half  the  world’s  merchant 
shipping.  Because  of  this  predominance  in  oversea  commerce, 
and  because  of  this  supremacy  of  the  British  mercantile  marine, 
the  British  people’s  highest  interest  is  peace  and  not  w^ar.  What¬ 
ever  victories  we  might  have,  in  any  circumstances  we  should 
suffer  heavily  in  war,  and  the  aim  of  the  British  Government 
must  alw’ays  be  to  insure  and  re-insure  British  interests,  first 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  so  supreme  that  it  can  keep  open, 
in  face  of  opposition,  the  lines  of  communication  used  by  our 
world- wide  commerce,  and  secondly  by  negotiating  such  agree¬ 
ments  as  may  be  wise  between  ourselves  and  other  nations,  so 
as  to  make  the  cause  of  peace  more  secure. 

These  merchants  and  ship-owming  critics  profess  their  dislike 
of  the  Declaration  because  they  claim  that  it  gives  belligerents 
increased  power  to  interfere  with  our  sea-going  trade,  and  to 
sink  our  ships  on  the  most  flimsy  pretexts  w'hen  we  are  neutral. 
Tn  the  other  camp  are  other  critics,  led  apparently  by  Mr.  T. 
Gilison  Bowles.  These  opponents  denounce  the  Declaration  on 
entirely  different  grounds.  They  claim  that  by  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  of  1856  the  British  Ministry  of  that  day  was  “either 
without  understanding  or  without  the  courage  to  maintain  the 
proud  and  prudent  refusal  to  surrender  the  maritime  rights  of 
their  country,”  while  in  the  Declaration  of  London  “other  pro¬ 
posals  are  made  for  another  and  greater,  and,  indeed,  final 
surrender  of  all  that  remains  of  British  maritime  rights  as  would 
be  most  effectual  in  war.” 

It  stands  to  reason  that  one  and  the  same  instrument  of 
international  law  cannot  simultaneously  be  to  our  disadvantage 
as  neutrals  and  at  the  same  time  injure  us  when  we  are 
a  belligerent.  Whatever  rights  are  conceded  to  the  neutral 
at  the  expense  of  the  belligerent,  we  should  enjoy  in  time 
of  w'ar  between  other  nations,  and  similarly  whatever  rights 
are  conceded  to  the  belligerent  at  the  expense  of  neutrals 
wo  should  profit  by  w’hen  we  ourselves  were  at  w^ar.  One  or  other 
of  these  camps  must  have  been  pitched  on  shifting  sands,  and 
the  observer  is  at  the  very  outset  tempted  to  the  conclusion  that 
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where  inexpert  critics  differ  so  fundamentally  in  their  criticism 
of  so  highly  technical  a  matter,  probably  the  truth  will  be  found 
in  neither  camp,  and  that  the  very  Declaration  which  has  aroused 
so  much  opfxjsition,  and  which  represents  the  well-considered 
views  of  those  who  are  the  nation’s  experts  in  international  law 
and  naval  practice,  may  be  revealed  as  a  wise  compromise  with 
neighbouring  nations  in  which  we  gain  not  inconsiderabie 
advantages. 

A  misunderstanding  apparently  exists  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  wdiich  the  Declaration  of  London  was  discussed  and  eventu¬ 
ally  agreed  to  by  the  eight  principal  naval  Powers  of  the  world 
which  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  administration  of  maritime 
law  in  time  of  w^ar.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Declaration 
is  a  German  invention  aimed  at  the  predominant  colonial  and 
commercial  power  of  the  British  people.  This  impression  rests 
upon  absolutely  no  foundation.  The  Declaration  of  London  is 
one  of  the  results  directly  traceable  to  the  action  of  the  Czar,  with 
the  hearty  support  of  the  British  and  American  Governments  in 
particular,  in  calling  together  the  first  Peace  Conference.  His 
Majesty’s  initiative  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  peace  move¬ 
ment  which  has  since  centred  at  The  Hague,  where  an  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  Court  has  been  established  with  a  permanent 
bureau. 

A  second  Conference  assembled  at  The  Hague  in  1907.  The 
main  result  of  this  second  Conference  was  the  decision  to  establish 
an  international  Prize  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  simultaneous 
suggestion  of  the  British  and  German  plenipotentiaries.  It  was 
a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  offer  to 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  such  a  Court,  in  view  of  the  supreme 
maritime  interests  committed  to  their  charge.  This  acceptance 
of  the  right  of  appeal  was,  however,  less  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  discussions  at  The  Hague,  as  admitted  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  showed  that  on  various  questions  connected 
with  maritime  war  divergent  views  and  practices  prevail  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  While  a  declaration  was  made  in  favour 
of  a  Court  to  administer  maritime  law,  the  maritime  law'  which  it 
would  have  to  administer  still  remained  inchoate  and  uncodified. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  British  Government,  on 
its  own  initiative,  proposed  to  the  principal  naval  Powers  that 
another  Conference  should  be  held.  Invitations  were  issued 
to  tlie  Governments  of  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  Eussia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America  to 
nominate  plenipotentiaries  and  delegates.  The  Government  of 
Holland  was  also  included  in  this  invitation,  less  perhaps  on 
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account  of  its  intrinsic  claims  as  a  maritime  Power,  than  bv 
reason  of  its  position  as  the  permanent  host  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth  at  the  periodical  “world-congresses”  in  the  cause  of 
Peace.  In  issuing  this  invitation  in  the  spring  of  1908  Sir 
Edward  Grey  observed  : 

“His  Majesty’s  Government  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  groat  advantage 
which  would  arise  from  the  establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court, 
but  in  view  of  the  serious  divergencies  which  the  discussion  at  The  Hairue 
brought  to  light  as  to  many  of  the  above  topics  after  an  agreement  had 
practically  been  reached  on  the  proposals  for  the  creation  of  such  a  Court, 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  his  ISIajesty's  Government  to 
carry  the  legislation  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  Convention  unless  they 
could  assure  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament  that  some  more  definite 
understanding  had  been  reached  as  to  the  rules  by  which  the  new  tribunal 
should  be  governed.” 

The  Conference  duly  met  in  London.  The  British  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  was  Earl  Desart,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  he  was  assisted 
by  four  delegates.  One  was  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Ottley. 
For  several  years  he  served  as  Naval  Attache  abroad,  coming 
into  close  contact  with  the  naval  representatives  of  the  principal 
Powers  of  Europe ;  subsequently  he  was  Director  of  Naval 
Intelligence  at  the  Admiralty,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Conference 
he  was  occupying  the  important  position  of  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  He  had  taken  part  in  The 
Hague  Conference,  and  was  therefore  conversant  with  the  various 
aspects  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  as  viewed  through  the 
spectacles  of  the  British  Government  in  its  capacity  as  the  defender 
of  British  interests.  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Edmond  J.  Slade,'  who 
was  Sir  Charles  Ottley’s  successor  as  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
was  nominated  to  represent  the  Admiralty  at  the  Conference. 
As  to  the  assistance  which  these  two  officers  rendered  during  the 
deliberations.  Lord  Desart  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference 
put  the  following  statement  on  record  :  — 

“  Sir  Charles  Ottley’s  abilities,  naval  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  under  consideration  were  of  high  value  in  our  councils,  and  in 
Rear-Admiral  Slade  we  had  a  colleague  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  naval  law  and  practice,  and  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with 
commercial  interests,  together  with  his  practical  experience  as  a  naval 
officer,  rendered  his  advice  and  assistance  of  peculiar  and  great  value  to  us. 
Botli  these  officers  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Conference 
for  these  reasons,  and  in  that  their  words  and  arguments  carried  much 
weight  with  the  distinguished  naval  officers  who  were  members  of  or 
attached  to  the  several  foreign  delegations.” 

The  other  two  delegates  were  ^Ir.  Eyre  A.  Crowe,  C.B.,  and  Mr. 

(1)  Now  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  East  Indies  Squadron,  and  engased  ’.a 
suppressing  gun-running  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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C.  J.  B.  Hurst,  C.B.,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  both  of  whom  had 
been  attached  to  the  British  Delegation  at  The  Hague  Conference, 
and  had  continued  to  serve  on  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
under  Lord  Desart’s  chairmanship,  wffiich  reported  on  the  Con¬ 
ventions  drawn  up  at  The  Hague  Conference ,  and  on  the  smaller 
Committee,  of  which  Lord  Desart  w'as  also  Chairman,  appointed 
to  report  on  the  International  Prize  Court  Convention  and  to 
prepare  for  the  work  of  the  Naval  Conference. 

It  is  essential  that  the  personality,  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  British  Delegates  should  be  asserted  in  all  prominence 
in  order  that  it  may  be  understood  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference  w^ere  not  of  that  haphazard  character  which  has  been 
attributed  to  them  in  the  criticisms  to  which  the  resultant 
Declaration  has  been  exposed.  Before  the  Conference  assembled 
the  British  delegates  had  considered  with  special  care  for  over 
two  years  all  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  all  their  various 
aspects.  The  Foreign  Office  is  the  repository  of  British  maritime 
law  as  created  in  the  past  by  British  naval  officers  carrying  out 
their  duties  afloat  and  by  the  naval  Prize  Courts  upon  which 
has  devolved  the  res[x)nsibility  of  inquiring  into  and  revising  the 
acts  of  those  same  naval  officers.  The  Conference  met  with  full 
knowledge  of  British  practice  as  viewed  by  the  Foreign  Office  and 
as  supported  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

The  Declaration  which  resulted  from  this  Conference  in  London 
was  first  published  exactly  two  years  ago,  and  was  received  by 
the  Press  generally  in  a  most  favourable  spirit.  A  general  sense 
of  satisfaction  prevailed  at  the  measure  of  success  which  had  been 
attained  in  codifying  the  maritime  law  of  nations  and  elucidating 
many  joints  of  uncertainty  which  had  hampered  the  peaceful 
course  of  British  trade  during  the  then  recent  war  in  the  Far 
East  and  had  inflicted  upon  British  traders  and  merchants  very 
heavy  and  irreparable  loss.  Suddenly,  however,  a  storm  of 
criticism,  self-destructive,  as  has  been  before  explained,  broke 
upon  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the  Conference. 

Many  critics  cany  their  opposition  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Declaration  of  London,  and  embrace  in  their  condemnation 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856.  In  their  opinion,  apparently, 
all  the  restrictions  upon  the  complete  barbarity  of  maritime 
warfare  should  be  swept  aside  in  order  to  enable  the  British  Fleet 
to  be  used  in  future  with  the  same  decision  and  fierceness  with 
which  it  was  employed  during  the  later  years  of  the  Napoleonic 
war.  These  critics  commit  the  fatal  error  of  assuming  that  this 
fifty-year-old  page  of  international  history  can  be  erased  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  and  that  England  can  again  resume  all  the 
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claims  which  she  abandoned  in  1^56.  An  instrument  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  over  half  a  century  is  not  one,  however, 
which  even  the  British  people  could  denounce.  For  pood  or 
ill  the  Declaration  of  Paris  stands.  Under  it  Great  Britain  did 
make  a  great  sacrifice  of  the  naval  power  which  she  used  when 
she  practically  faced  the  whole  of  Europe  and  fought  for  Europe’s 
freedom.  Under  this  Paris  agreement  it  was  laid  down  :  — 

(1)  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

(2)  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy  goods  save  and  except 
contraband  of  war. 

(3)  Neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable 
to  capture  under  the  enemy’s  flag. 

(4)  Blockade  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective. 

These  were  the  principles  accepted  by  Great  Britain  in  1856, 
and  it  is  in  light  of  this  sacrifice  of  her  old  all-embracing  claims, 
and  of  the  fact  that  she  is  now  one  of  many  great  naval  Powers- 
all  potential  enemies — that  the  new  Declaration  of  London  must 
be  studied. 

The  Declaration  of  London  may  be  viev.’ed  in  two  aspects, 
namely,  as  to  whether  Great  Britain  is  a  belligerent  or  a  neutral. 
The  more  closely  these  conflicting  interests  are  studied  the  more 
apparent  it  is  that  the  main  end  and  object  of  British  negotiation 
must  be  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  the  dangers  to  w^hich  a 
neutral  Power  is  exposed,  with  the  essential  proviso  that  no 
concessions  must  he  made  w’hich  are  calculated  to  limit  the  full 
and  effective  use  of  the  British  Fleet  w^hen  Great  Britain  is  herself 
engaged  in  hostilities.  When  it  is  remembered  that  next  year 
will  mark  the  centenary  of  the  last  great  maritime  struggle  in 
which  England  was  herself  concerned,  the  importance  of  this 
point  will  be  apparent. 

The  circumstances  under  which  that  war  occurred  may 
be  recalled  with  profit  in  the  light  of  the  criticism  to  which 
the  Declaration  of  London  is  now  exposed.  One  hundred 
years  ago  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  had  been  fought  and 
won  :  Great  Britain,  possessed  of  an  all-wmrld  standard  fleet, 
in  the  defence  of  the  cause  of  freedom  used  her  naval  power 
savagely,  determined  to  seek  the  shortest  route  to  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon’s  domination  of  Europe  and  the  restoration  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  peace.  The  British  Government  pursued  a  policy  of 
action  which  was  offensive  against  the  enemy  and  also  offensive 
against  neutrals.  Unfortunately,  in  adopting  this  extreme 
interpretation  of  war  as,  first  and  last,  organised  violence,  British 
officers,  acting  as  the  agents  of  their  Government,  w'ere  con- 
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tinually  giving  affront  to  and  inflicting  loss  upon  the  American 
people — then  practically  the  only  neutrals.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  protested  again  and  again,  not  only  against 
the  blockade — a  somewhat  ineffective  blockade — of  practically  all 
the  ports  of  Western  Europe,  but  against  the  methods  by  which 
that  blockade  was  enforced.  President  Jefferson  contented  him¬ 
self  at  first  with  protests  and  such  counter-action  as  it  was  within 
his  power  to  enforce,  but  he  could  not  save  large  portions  of  the 
American  Eepublic  from  ruin  as  a  result  of  Britain’s  action. 
When  at  last  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Maddison,  of  Virginia, 
American  irritation  boiled  over,  and  in  1812  the  United  States 
Government,  wdiich  had  hitherto  maintained  its  neutrality, 
“broke  through  the  ring.” 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  not  an  unfriendly  historian,  the 
attitude  of  each  nation  amply  warranted  America  in  declaring  war 
on  both,  but  in  1811  a  collision  between  the  armed  ships  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  turned  the  course  of  history,  and  in  June, 
1812,  President  Aladdison  sent  in  his  declaration  of  war,  the  two 
chief  grievances  w^hich  he  named  being  the  right  of  search  and 
the  impressment  of  seamen.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the 
historian  adds,  and  therefore  too  late  to  do  any  good,  the  British 
Government  repealed  the  Orders  in  Council  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble,  and  thus  took  a  step  which,  if  taken  a 
year  before,  would  not  only  have  prevented  war,  but  very  possibly 
would  have  made  America  declare  war  with  France.  The  war 
was  not  only  inglorious  to  British  prestige,  but  it  left  memories 
wliich  rankled  for  many  generations. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Great  Britain  exercised  those  maritime 
rights  which  move  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  wuth 
the  result  that,  at  a  moment  when  she  was  engaged  in  fighting 
Europe,  she  forced  the  United  States  also  to  enter  the  lists  against 
her,  with  the  further  result  also  that  the  issues  were  complicated, 
her  strength  was  tried  to  an  extent  which  nearly  resulted  in 
disaster,  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  the  dissension  between  the 
two  great  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  which  a  hundred  years  of  peace 
have  not  eradicated.  The  International  Prize  Court  is  intended  to 
be  the  safety  valve  for  neutrals  wdio  consider  themselves  wronged 
by  the  British  Fleet  in  time  of  war.  If  the  Declaration  succeeds 
in  its  purpose  it  wdll  assist  “in  keeping  the  ring”  ;  in  other  words, 
if  Great  Britain  becomes  again  involved  in  w’ar  against  one  or 
more  European  Powers,  it  will  be  a  safeguard  against  the 
possibility  that  the  I'^nited  States,  or  any  other  neutral  Power, 
will,  in  the  frenzy  due  to  fancied  or  real  wrong,  also  enter  the 
lists  against  her.  This  is  one  object  of  the  Declaration — to  define 
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the  rights  of  the  British  Fleet,  which  in  time  of  war  it  can  exercise 
without  running  the  risk  of  enlarging  the  conflict. 

It  has  another  object  hardly  less  important,  and  certainly  one 
which  should  commend  itself  to  the  British  trader.  When  war 
occurs  in  which  Great  Britain  is  not  concerned,  British  ship¬ 
owners  and  merchants  naturally  desire  to  be  able  to  go  about 
their  business  in  all  parts  of  the  world  quietly  and  in  peace.  This 
point  w\as  emphasised  with  admirable  lucidity  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association  in  his  address  on 
February  6th.  This  Association  owns  twenty-two  per  cent,  of 
the  total  British  steam  tonnage  afloat,  and  thirty-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  steam  vessels  above  5,000  tons,  and  it 
supports  the  Declaration.  It  has  authority  on  shipping  matters. 
The  Chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  Eoyden,  directed  the  attention  of  the 
members  in  particular  to  the  necessity  for  the  codification  of 
international  law  in  the  interest  of  the  largest  asset  of  the  British 
people,  namely,  the  British  Mercantile  Marine. 

“  As  the  oversea  trade  of  the  world  has  grown,  as  vessels  have  increased 
in  size,  as  mixed  cargoes  have  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
as  the  commercial  interests  in  those  cargoes  have  become  international, 
the  neutral  traders  have  felt  more  and  more  the  want  of  a  definite  inter¬ 
national  code,  stating,  with  exactness,  their  rights  and  liabilities  in  the 
presence  of  naval  warfare;  and  they  have  suffered  more  and  more  from 
the  want  of  some  tribunal  more  impartial  than  the  Prize  Courts  of  their 
captors  to  decide  the  questions  that  must  arise  in  every  naval  war  between 
the  neutral  traders  and  the  belligerents. 

“  These  difficulties  were  forced  to  a  head  in  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  when  it  became  appare;it  to  every  shipowner  and  merchant 
trading  to  the  East — and  on  this  point  I  and  many  other  members  of  the 
Association  can  speak  from  personal  experience — that  international  law  as 
it  now  exists  is  little  better  than  a  farce,  and  that  in  too  many  cases 
justice  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  hands  of  the  Prize  Courts  of  the  captor." 

During  the  struggle  in  the  Far  East  British  shipowners  and 
British  merchants  suffered  grievous  wrong.  They  had  only  one 
court  of  appeal,  namely,  the  foreign  Prize  Courts  administering 
maritime  law  in  the  interest  not  of  humanity,  but  of  their  own 
nations.  Against  the  decisions  of  such  Courts  British  subjects 
have  no  appeal.  They  can  apply  to  the  British  Government,  as 
they  did,  and  the  British  Government  may  promise,  as  they  did, 
to  put  pressure  upon  the  foreign  Power  which  has  done  the 
injustice.  If  this  pressure  is  without  result  the  way  is  barred  to 
any  further  action  except  one,  namely,  a  declaration  of  war.  In 
the  particular  case  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  though  British 
traders  had  suffered  heavy  loss,  the  Government — a  Unionist 
Government — had  no  idea  of  embarking  the  fortunes  of  forty- 
five  millions  of  people  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  Britisb 
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Empire  in  a  war  in  order  to  redress  the  grievances  of  a  group 
of  British  traders. 

Whatever  war  may  occur  in  the  future  between  one  or 
other  foreign  Powers — Great  Britain  occupying  a  position 
of  neutrality — it  may  be  accepted  as  certain  that  no  British 
Government  will  decide  to  employ  the  British  Fleet  to  right 
the  wrongs  of  a  handful  of  British  traders,  and  thus  involve  in 
the  cataclysm  of  war  everything  which  four  hundred  millions 
of  the  King’s  subjects  hold  dear.  When  such  a  crisis  occurs  the 
balance  is  weighed,  and  it  is  weighed  against  the  British  trader. 
The  judge  of  British  interests  is  not  the  British  Government,  but 
the  ix)werful  Government  of  another  State,  and  if  the  Declaration 
of  London  is  not  ratified  this  is  the  humiliation  and  loss  which  the 
British  mercantile  classes  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  whenever  war 
occurs  between  two  or  more  nations  and  Great  Britain,  as  a 
neutral,  desires  only  to  pursue  her  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
without  interference  or  loss. 

The  end  and  aim  of  the  Declaration  of  London  is  “to  keep  the 
ring”  whenever  war  occurs,  whether  Great  Britain  is  involved  in 
that  war.  or  whether  Great  Britain  is  neutral.  Tt  purposes  to  set  up 
a  higher  court — an  International  Court — on  Prize  T^aw.  The 
creation  of  this  Court  is  due  not  to  any  lack  of  faith  in  the  decisions 
of  the  British  Prize  Courts,  but  because  Great  Britain  has  a  pre¬ 
dominant  interest  in  peaceful  commerce  when  other  nations  are 
at  war.  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  as  Prize  Courts  act  in  the 
selfish  interest  of  the  country  they  represent,  their  decisions  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  err  on  the  side  of  partiality  towards  a  neutral, 
which,  as  things  stand  at  present,  has  no  appeal  against  these 
decisions  except  w'ar.  The  Declaration  of  Tjondon  is  an  effort 
to  set  up  such  international  machinery  as  wall  ensure  that  when 
war  occurs  “the  ring  will  be  kept”  and  the  law  of  nations  as 
regards  neutrals  impartially  administered,  and  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  every  British  shipowner  and  trader  that  “the  ring  should  be 
kept  ”  with  such  regard  for  the  interests  of  combatants  and 
spectators  as  exist,  for  instance,  under  the  Queensberry  rules. 

Possibly  the  most  widespread  misapprehension  exists  as  to 
the  position  of  this  country  under  the  Declaration  of  London  in 
respect  to  food  supplies  when  the  British  people  are  themselves 
engaged  in  war.  One  point  at  the  outset  must  be  made  absolutely 
clear — war  is  organised  violence.  There  are  ]u-actically  no  legal 
limits  to  the  acts  of  one  belligerent  against  another  belligerent ; 
the  object  of  each  must  be  to  hit  first,  to  hit  hard,  and  to  keep 
on  hitting  his  opponent  in  the  weakest  place.  The  action  of  one 
belligerent  against  another  in  hitting  in  the  weakest  place  will  be 
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restrained  by  one  influence  and  one  influence  only — by  self-interest 
by  his  fear  of  doing  such  injury  to  a  strong  neutral  nation  which  can 
hit  back  and  may  enter  the  ring  and  become  a  belligerent.  From 
the  fact  that  four  out  of  every  five  loaves  required  by  the  British 
people  come  oversea,  it  is  apparent  that  the  weakest  spot  in  our 
body  politic  is  the  supply  of  food  required  by  our  huge  population, 
brought  to  us  mainly  in  British  ships ;  and  the  next  weakest  spot 
is  the  immense  volume  of  trade  in  raw  material  required  by  our 
factories  and  also  brought  to  us  in  British  ships.  As  inter¬ 
national  law’  exists  at  present  a  belligerent  would  aim  to  hit  the 
British  people  through  their  ocean  trade,  and  w’ould  endeavour 
to  intercept  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material,  even  if  canied 
in  neutral  bottoms. 

At  present  there  exists  no  authentic  list  of  what  is  and  what  is 
not  contraband.  During  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  as  the  official 
correspondence  of  Lord  Lansdowme  as  Foreign  Secretary  shows, 
the  Eussians  gave  an  extraordinarily  wide  interpretation  to  the 
term.  Eussia  included  foodstuffs  and  cotton  in  her  list  of 
absolute  contraband,  besides  claiming  the  right  to  convert  mer¬ 
chant  ships  into  men-of-war  on  the  high  seas  as  and  when  she 
desired,  and  to  exercise  other  rights  highly  detrimental  to  neutral 
traders.  Lord  Lansdowme  protested  firmly,  and  since  Great 
Britain’s  intervention  in  the  war  might  have  proved  extremely 
awkward,  the  Eussian  Government  appointed  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  wdth  the  result  that  the  original  claim  as  to  foodstuffs 
was  modified  to  some  extent.  It  was  decided  that  articles  capable 
of  serving  for  a  warlike  object,  including  rice  and  foodstuffs,  should 
be  considered  as  contraband  of  war  if  they  were  destined  for  the 
Government  of  the  belligerent  Power,  or  its  administration,  or 
its  army,  or  its  navy,  or  its  frontiers,  or  its  naval  ports,  or  for 
the  garrisons  thereof. 

This  was  one  experience.  The  record  of  war  supplies  us  with 
an  even  more  remarkable  illustration  of  the  complete  fallacy 
which  apparently  exists  as  to  the  benevolent  action  of  an  enemy 
towards  our  food  supplies  wdien  we  are  engaged  in  war.  In  1885 
France  was  fighting  China,  and  rice  was  declared  hy  the  French 
Government  to  be  absolute  contraband  of  war.  In  virtue  of  this 
declaration  British,  Dutch,  and  German  ships  carrying  rice  were 
seized.  What  action  did  Germany  take?  The  aggrieved  traders 
carried  their  complaint  to  Bismarck.  The  Chancellor  listened  with 
attention  to  the  excellent  case  which  they  made  against  the  illegality 
of  the  French  attempt  to  cut  off  the  food  supplies  of  the  civil  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Bismarck,  as  the  repository  of  the 
German  interpretation  of  maritime  law%  refused  to  interfere.  He 
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declared  that  the  action  of  France  was  entirely  legitimate,  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  provision  was  applied  impartially  against  all 
neutrals.  These  two  instances  give  an  absolute  negative  to  the 
jKipular  belief  that  if  we  were  engaged  in  war  we  should  have 
any  protection  for  our  food  supplies  except  such  as  the  British 
Fleet  supplied.  The  enemy’s  object  would  be  to  achieve  victory, 
and  he  would  hit  the  British  people  in  the  weakest  part  of  their 
anatomy,  namely,  the  stomach ;  and  against  the  decision  of  an 
enemy  no  neutral  nation  could  legally  object,  because  there 
exists  at  present  no  absolute  and  final  law  as  to  what  is  and 
what  is  not  contraband.  An  enemy — i^^’i’ticularly  an  enemy 
overpoweringly  strong  in  land  and  sea  armaments — engaged  in 
war  against  this  country  will  stretch  the  interpretation  to  its 
farthest  limit  in  order  to  bring  economic  pressure  upon  the  forty- 
five  millions  of  people  in  the  British  Isles. 

Under  the  Declaration  of  London  all  the  signatory  Powers 
make  an  important  concession,  and  for  the  first  time  the  great 
nations  have  agreed  to  three  lists,  one  of  absolute  contraband,  a 
second  of  conditional  contraband,  and  a  third  of  articles  which 
under  no  circumstances  can  be  regarded  as  contraband.  The  first 
list  enumerates  a  number  of  articles  exclusively  used  for  war 
purposes,  and  our  British  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  is  for  the 
first  time  agreed  to ;  while  the  list  of  conditional  contraband 
includes  many  important  raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  cloths,  fuel, 
etc.  By  including  these  articles,  and  particularly  foodstuffs, 
and  bullion  in  the  list  of  conditional  contraband,  the  Powers 
represented  at  the  Conference  made  a  valuable  concession  to 
the  essential  weakness  of  the  British  people,  since  they  live 
mainly  upon  the  food  received  from  overseas,  and  depend  in  no 
slight  measure  upon  the  precious  metals  imported  from  South 
Africa  annually  to  the  amount  of  about  £'50,000,000.  The 
Powers  also  made  another  concession  of  immense  importance  to 
the  vast  industrial  population  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  of  London  includes  a  “free  list,”  a  list  of  articles  which  can 
be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  a  period  of  war 
under  the  neutral  flag  without  danger  of  capture.  This  is  the 
first  time  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  international  agreement 
on  this  subject,  and  the  “free  list  ”  includes  many  of  the  principal 
raw  materials  required  for  British  industry,  and  represents  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounting  annually  to  £300,000,000. 

In  the  light  of  the  full  facts  of  the  existing  situation,  it  cannot 
be  doubt('d  that  the  Declaration  of  London,  in  so  far  as  it  limits 
an  enemy’s  activity  in  hitting  the  British  joeople  in  their  weakest 
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point,  marks  an  important  safeguard— particularly  in  view  of  our 
vicinity  to  France,  our  friend,  and  our  relations  with  the  United 
States — against  some  of  the  worst  terrors  of  war,  namely,  starva¬ 
tion  of  the  British  i)eople  by  the  cutting  off  of  their  supplies  of 
food  and  the  raw  material  needed  by  the  industrial  population 
when  carried  under  a  neutral  flag. 

This  consideration  leads  naturally  up  to  the  question  of 
blockade  with  which  the  Declaration  also  deals.  It  is  laid 
down  that  a  blockade  must  not  extend  beyond  the  ports  and 
coasts  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  actual  line 
of  blockade  depending  on  the  amount  of  naval  force  employed. 
In  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  a  blockade, 
in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective — that  is  to  say,  it  must 
be  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to 
the  enemy’s  coast-line.  It  is  now  laid  down  that  neutral  vessels 
may  not  be  captured  for  breach  of  blockade,  excei)t  within  the 
area  of  operations  of  the  warships  detailed  to  render  the  blockade 
effective.  These  are  the  essential  articles  wdth  reference  to 
blockade.  According  to  iNIr.  Gibson  Bowdes,  all  that  is  new  in 
these  articles  is  “restrictive  of  the  blockade  and  enlarging  to  the 
opfKirtunities  for  blockade  breaking.”  This  question  of  blockade 
should  be  studied  with  a  map  of  Europe  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  full  significance  of  these  articles.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  w’hich  is  so  liable  to  injury  from  a  paper  blockade 
enforced  by  a  [low'erful  enemy  as  the  United  Kingdom,  because  no 
country  has  so  many  ports.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
an  enemy — or  even  combination  of  enemies — to  blockade  all  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  by  means  of  a  “paper 
blockade”  such  as  Xapoleon  endeavoured  to  enforce.  It  is  in 
our  highest  interest  that  the  conditions  under  which  a  blockade 
becomes  effective  and  can  be  enforced  should  be  clearly  laid 
down  in  international  law,  in  order  that  neutrals  trading  with 
us  when  we  are  at  war  should  enjoy  as  much  freedom  as  our 
unique  geographical  situation  can  confer.  While  it  is  true  that 
we  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  Continental  nations  in  the 
facility  wdth  which  they  can  obtain  supplies  through  neutral 
ports we  have  the  inestimable  advantages,  first,  of  facing  the 
sea  north,  south,  east  and  "west;  secondly,  of  possessing  a 
fleet  w^hich  is  to-day  more  than  twice  as  strong  in  European 
waters  as  any  other  European  Fleet;  and,  thirdly,  of  having  a 
powerful  and  friendly  neighbour  separated  from  us  only  by 

(1)  It  is  important  to  remember  that  we  have  maintained  our  doctrine  of 
“continuous  voyage,”  as  against  European  nations  in  respect  to  absolute 
contraband. 
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twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  water.  It  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  any  Power  under  present  conditions  to  exercise 
any  effective  blockade  of  the  British  coasts.  On  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  our  predominance  in  naval  powder  and  the  limited  coast¬ 
line  of  any  European  nation  with  which  we  should  be  likely 
to  be  at  war,  it  would  be  a  simpler  proposition  for  us  to  maintain 
a  blockade  against  a  European  enemy  than  it  would  be  for  any 
other  nation.  Surely,  the  more  carefully  these  regulations  as 
to  blockade  are  studied,  the  more  apparent  it  is  that  they  enforce 
the  virtue  which  flows  from  our  unparalleled  naval  superiority, 
both  as  a  protection  of  British  interests  afloat,  when  we  are 
neutral,  and  as  a  means  of  bringing  pressure  upon  an  enemy  when 
we  are  at  war,  without  incurring  the  opposition  of  neutral  traders. 
For  the  first  time  the  great  Powers  have  set  their  hands  to  a 
series  of  articles  which  specify  the  circumstances  in  which  a 
blockade  must  be  enforced.  The  regulation  of  blockade  is  to 
our  advantage,  whether  we  are  at  war  or  in  a  position  of  neutrality 
and  have  only  one  object,  namely,  to  go  about  our  business  in 
peace. 

The  Declaration  is  also  attacked  because  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  claim  of  other  nations  to  convert  merchantmen  into  men- 
of-war,  and  because  it  specifies  the  conditions  under  which 
neutral  vessels  may  be  sunk.  The  necessitous  man  is  a  fool  who 
refuses  bread  because  he  cannot  obtain  a  whole  loaf.  It  would 
have  been  highly  desirable  if  the  Declaration  had  dealt  with  this 
subject  of  conversion,  but  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be 
snrniounted.  British  public  opinion  did  not  always  take  the  line 
which  has  been  adopted  to-day.  Captain  Stenzel,  of  the  Imperial 
German  Navy,  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  thirteen  years  ago  on 
British  Naval  Defences,  remarked  :  — 

“The  Admiralty  have  from  the  outset  steadily  kept  in  view  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  swift  merchant  steamers  for  war  purposes.  As  early  as  the 
thirties,  when  the  Admiralty  still  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  utility 
of  steamers  in  battle,  they  duly  recognised  the  value  of  rapid  vessels  in 
war,  and  made  contracts  with  the  first  steamship  company  plying  between 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  employment  of  their  vessels  in  case  of  war. 

“The  Admiralty  (now)  disposes  of  twenty -eight  large  and  swift  auxiliary 
cruisers  whose  armament  lies  ready  for  them,  partially  in  home  and  partially 
in  foreign  ports,  as,  for  example,  Hong  Kong.” 

This  was  Admiralty  policy  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  To  some  extent  this  policy  has  been  revised,  but  anyone 
who  will  turn  to  the  Navy  List  will  find  that  the  country  still 
possesses  a  naval  reserve  of  merchant  vessels,  the  names  of  which 
are  set  out.  This  reserve  consists  of  the  Lusitania  and  Mauretania 
—the  two  swiftest  ships  in  the  world,  wffiich  were  specially  built 
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with  a  view  to  rapid  conversion  into  men-of-war,  and  the  whole 
of  the  other  vessels  of  the  Cunard  Company  are  also  held  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty.  The  [Kjlicy  of  conversion  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  new*  one,  and  if  Germany,  for  example,  intends  to  utilise 
her  merchant  navy  in  time  of  war  she  w*ill  be  merely  imitating— 
and  enlarging — a  policy  which  for  many  years  has  commended 
itself  to  British  officers  and  to  the  Sea  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  present  misimderstanding  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Germany 
would  use  merchant  ships  for  making  war  upon  the  commerce  of 
any  nation  with  w’hich  she  was  at  war  arises  largely  from  the 
much-advertised  story  as  to  tramps  which  are  to  be  converted  at 
a  moment’s  notice.  The  utility  of  such  ships  would  depend 
largely  u^wn  their  speed,  and  to  convert  a  slow  and  small  merchant 
vessel  into  a  man-of-war  in  the  face  of  British  naval  predomin¬ 
ance  would  be  little  short  of  an  act  of  murder.  The  British  navy 
contains  more  than  twice  as  many  sw*ift  war  cruisers  as  Germany, 
and  even  if  it  were  [x:)ssible  to  mount  effective  guns  in  a  tramp 
steamer,  who  could  doubt  its  eventual  fate  in  view*  of  the  severe 
constriction  which  the  British  navy,  distributed  in  all  the  seas  of 
the  world,  would  apply  to  an  enemy’s  shipping.  That  Germany 
intends  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  her  mercantile  marine 
in  time  of  w’ar,  however,  no  one  can  doubt.  In  the  official  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Naval  Conference  appear  the  memoranda 
of  the  Powers.  The  memorandum  drawn  up  by  Germany  con¬ 
tains  the  following  article  embodying  German  opinion  on  this 
subject  of  conversion  :  — 

“  La  transformation  des  navires  de  commerce  en  batiments  de  guerre, 
visee  par  la  Convention  relative  a  ce  sujet  et  conclue  a  La  Have,  le 
18  octobre,  1907,  ne  pourra  se  faire  que  : — 

“  (1)  Hans  les  ports  et  rades  ou  dans  les  eaux  territoriales  des 
bellig^rants. 

“  (2)  En  plein  mer. 

“  Les  navires  ainsi  transtormes  ne  pourront  etre  retransfornies  en  navires 
de  commerce  toutc  la  durde  de  la  guerre.” 

The  delegates  of  the  naval  Powers  were  not  able  to  come  to 
any  agreement  on  this  question  on  the  right  of  conversion  on 
the  high  seas.  No  change  is  made  in  the  existing  position; 
and  this  being  the  case,  the  failure  to  make  an  arrangement 
on  this  point  would  not  justify  the  loss  of  the  other  advantage 
which  will  accrue  to  this  country  under  the  Declaration.  Our 
protest  against  conversion  on  the  high  seas  is  on  record,  and 
as  a  neutral  w*e  should  stand  by  it ;  w*hile,  if  we  are  ourselves 
at  war,  our  only  protection  is  an  unchallengeable  and  ubiquitous 
naval  Power. 
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Turning  finally  to  the  question  of  the  articles  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  dealing  with  the  exceptions  to  the- general  rule  that  neutral 
prizes  must  be  condemned  in  a  Prize  Court  before  they  can  be 
destroyed  by  the  captor,  the  Foreign  Office  has  given  an 
authoritative  ruling  as  to  the  present  position,  which  adequately 
meets  the  criticism  which  has  been  advanced  : — 

“  The  right  to  sink  neutral  prizes  has  been  claimed  in  the  past  by  several 
great  Powers,  and  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  Declaration  place 
this  country,  when  neutral,  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  she  has 
hitherto  been,  and,  as  the  claim  to  sink  neutral  ships  has  always  been 
opposed  by  Great  Britain,  her  own  rights  as  a  belligerent  are  not  affected, 
since,  being,  ex  hypothesi,  already  at  war,  she  would  not,  except  as  a 
result  of  victory,  be  able  to  enforce  her  own  views  on  her  opponent.  If 
the  opponent  sank  a  neutral  merchant-man  the  question  would,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Declaration,  be  dealt  with  by  the  two  Governments  directly 
concerned  in  accordance  with  their  own  views,  without  any  reference  to 
the  practice  of  Great  Britain. 

“If  .  .  .  belligerents  are  likely  to  sink  neutral  vessels  when  captured, 
even  though  they  may  be  liable  to  pay  compensation  under  the  Declaration, 
they  will  not  refrain  from  doing  so  should  the  Declaration  fail  to  be  ratified. 

“The  arguments  which  apply  to  the  articles  of  the  Declaration  governing 
the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  apply  equally  to  the  destruction  of  goods 
liable  to  condemnation  found  on  board  a  vessel  not  herself  liable  to  be 
condemned,  the  onus  of  proof  falling  upon  the  captor.” 

It  is  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to  discuss  the  Declaration 
detail  by  detail.  INIany  of  the  points  of  criticism  are  of  a  highly 
technical  nature,  wffiich,  as  the  Conference  Papers  show,  were 
considered  by  the  British  plenipotentiary  and  the  delegates  for 
many  months  before  the  Conference  met.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  assume  that  point  by  point  they  endeavoured  to  secure  for 
the  British  shipowners  and  British  traders  the  interpretation 
of  maritime  law’  best  suited  to  their  interests. 

Finally,  the  Foreign  Office  has  summarised  the  advantages  of 
the  Declaration  in  terse,  lucid  terms,  and  we  thus  obtain  this 
contrast  of  the  gains  which  the  Declaration  confers,  and  confers 
in  particular  upon  the  British  people  :  — 


Present  PosiTrox. 

(i)  Neutral  merchant  vessels  are, 
in  practice,  liable  to  be  sunk  uncon¬ 
ditionally  by  a  belligerent  shii)-of- 

nar. 

(ii)  Instances  have  occurred  in 
recent  years  in  which  a  powerful 
belligerent  has,  with  the  approval  of 
other  great  Powers,  declared  food 
supplies  to  be  absolute  contraband, 
and  such  instances  may,  under 
present  conditions,  occur  again. 

VOL.  LXXXIX.  N.S.  F 


Under  the  Declaration. 

(i)  Neutral  vessels  may  no  longer 
be  sunk,  except  under  the  stringent 
and  carefully -guarded  conditions  laid 
down. 

(ii)  Food  supplies  can  never  again 
be  declared  absolute  contraband. 


F 
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(iii)  Should  these  rules  not  be 
properly  observed  by  a  belligerent, 
or  should  they  be  harshly  interpreted 
by  his  national  Prize  Courts,  an 
appeal  is  provided  to  an  inter¬ 
national  court,  -which  can  be  trusted 
to  give  redress. 


(iii)  A  neutral  has  no  redress 
against  such  acts  except  recourse  to 
the  Prize  Courts  of  the  belligerent 
State  that  has  claimed  and  exercised 
the  rights  called  in  question.  From 
those  Prize  Courts  there  is  no  appeal, 
and,  even  if  there  were  an  appeal  to 
The  Hague  Tribunal,  the  discussions 
at  the  second  Peace  Conference  in 
1907  have  shown  it  to  be  very 
doubtful  whether,  failing  some  such 
conventional  stipulations  as  have 
since  been  embodied  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  London,  any  redress  would 
be  obtained. 


Summarising  the  controversy,  the  Declaration  must  be  judged 
not  merely  by  the  words  of  the  articles  as  they  appear  in  the 
final  instrument,  but  in  the  light  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  which  clear  up  many  of  the  difficulties  of  inter¬ 
pretation  to  which  critics  of  the  Declaration  have  directed 
attention.  In  an  early  stage  of  the  discussion  Sir  Edward  Grey 
pointed  out  in  reply  to  criticism  :  — 

“It  is  the  well-recognised  practice  of  international  conferences  to  entrust 
to  a  special  committee  the  drafting  of  a  General  Act,  and  of  any  con¬ 
ventions  to  be  adopted  and  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries.  Where  the 
report  in  which  the  Drafting  Committee  submits  to  the  Conference  the 
result  of  its  labours  contains  a  reasoned  commentary  elucidating  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  conventions,  it  becomes,  if  formally  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
ference,  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  instruments,  and  the 
conventions  must  thereafter  be  construed  by  the  signatory  Powers  with 
reference  to  the  commentary  where  necessary. 

"The  general  report  of  the  Drafting  Committee  of  the  Naval  Conference 
was  adopted  by  the  Conference  at  its  eleventh  plenary  meeting  on  the  25th 
February,  1909,  and  accordingly,  if  the  proposed  International  Prize  Court 
is  set  up  at  The  Hague,  it  will  be  bound,  when  applying  the  provisions  of 
the  Declaration  of  London  as  between  the  signatories,  to  construe  the  text 
in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  report.” 

Professor  Westlake,  than  whom  we  have  no  higher  authority 
on  international  law,  has  pointed  out  that  the  report  of  the 
Drafting  Committee  prepared  by  M.  Eenault  must  be  regarded 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Declaration. 

-\s  to  the  character  of  the  International  Prize  Court,  it  is  a 
complete  misunderstanding  to  suppose  that  the  judges  are  to 
be  drawn  principally  from  the  smaller  States.  The  exact  con¬ 
trary,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  explained,  is  the  case,  it  being 
specially  provided  in  the  convention  that  the  judges  appointed 
by  the  principal  naval  Powers  shall  form  a  permanent  majority 
in  the  tribunal,  whilst  the  judges  nominated  by  the  other  Powers 
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sit  only  in  rotation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  moreover, 
will  not  extend  to  all  captures.  It  is  limited  to  the  adjudication 
of  cases  affecting  the  property  of  neutrals,  cargo  on  board  neutral 
ships,  and  the  restricted  class  of  other  cases  specified  in  Article  3 
of  the  Prize  Court  Convention. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Declaration,  in  conjunction  with  the 
report  of  the  Drafting  Committee,  reveals  it  as  an  instrument 
which  leaves  our  powers  as  a  belligerent  practically  unaffected, 
and  gives  additional  protection  to  our  food  supplies  and  raw 
material  during  war,  increases  our  freedom  of  trade  when  we  are 
neutral,  and— most  important  gain  of  all— will  assist  in  “keeping 
the  ring”  whether  we  are  belligerent  or  neutral.  It  is  a  step 
forward  from  the  barbarism  of  the  past.  The  discussions  to 
which  it  has  given  rise  will  not  have  been  without  effect  if  they 
remind  the  British  people  of  the  peril  of  war  to  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  nation  and  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  British 
Fleet.  International  law'  and  an  International  Prize  Court  will 
tend  towards  “keeping  the  ring,”  but  the  British  Navy  is  our 
ultimate  protector  whether  we  are  at  war  ourselves  or  merely 
spectators  of  hostilities  betw'een  other  nations,  and  desire  to  go 
about  our  legitimate  business  undisturbed  by  such  incidents  as 
occurred  during  the  war  in  the  Far  East. 

Excubitor. 


F  F 


o 


CHEISTINA  EOSSETTI. 


It  always  appears  to  me  that,  whereas  D.  G.  Eossetti  belongs 
to  a  comparatively  early  period  of  nineteenth  century  literature 
Christina’s  w'as  a  much  more  modern  figure.  Dates,  perhai)s, 
do  not  bear  me  out  in  this.  Eossetti  was  born  in  the  ’twenties, 
printed  his  first  poem  when  he  was  perhaps  ten,  and  wrote 
The  Blessed  Damozel  when  he  was  eighteen.  On  the  other  hand 
his  first  published  volume  of  original  ix)etry  did  not  appear  until 
the  late  ’seventies.  Yet  he  died  in  the  ’eighties.  Christina 
Eossetti’s  Goblin  Market  volume  was  published  in  the  late  ’sixties, 
but  she  lived  well  on  into  the  ’nineties,  and  she  wrote  poems  until 
practically  the  day  of  her  death.  I  am  perhaps  eccentric  when 
I  say  that  I  consider  Christina  Eossetti  to  be  the  greatest  master 
of  words — at  least  of  English  w’ords — that  the  nineteenth  century 
gave  us.  Her  verse  at  its  best  is  as  clean  in  texture  and  as 
j)erfect  in  the  choice  of  words  as  any  of  Maupassant’s  short 
stories.  And  although  the  range  of  her  subjects  w^as  limited— 
although  it  was  limited  very  strictly  wdthin  the  bounds  of  her 
per.sonal  emotions — yet  within  those  limits  she  expressed  herself 
consummately.  And  it  was  in  this  rather  more  than  by  her  dates 
of  publication  that  she  proved  herself  a  poet  more  modern  than  her 
brother,  who  in  his  day  bulked  so  much  more  largely  in  the  public 
eye.  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason,  too,  that  Mr.  Euskin — and  in 
this  alone  he  would  have  earned  for  himself  my,  let  me  say, 
lasting  dislike — that  IMr.  Euskin  pooh-poohed  and  discouraged 
Christina  Eossetti’s  efforts  at  poetry.  For  there  is  extant  at  least 
one  letter  from  the  voluminous  critic  in  which  he  declares  that  the 
Goblin  Market  volume  wms  too  slight  and  too  frivolous  a  fascicule 
to  publish,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  Mr.  Euskin  considered 
that  Christina  damaged  her  brother.  It  was  not  good  for  Gabriel’s 
fame  or  market,  he  considered,  that  there  should  be  another 
Eossetti  in  the  field.  And  I  must  confess  that  when  I  consider 
these  utterances  and  this  attitude,  I  am  filled  with  as  hot  and  as 
uncontrollable  an  anger  as  I  am  when  faced  by  some  more 
than  usually  imbecile  argument  against  the  cause  of  women’s 
franchise. 

Christina  Eossetti’s  was  a  figure  so  tragic,  so  sympathetic  and, 
let  me  emphasise  it,  so  modern,  that  I  could  wish  for  anyone  who 
))iit  obstacles  in  her  way — and  there  were  several — that  fate  which 
was  adjudged  the  most  terrible  of  all,  that  a  millstone  should  be 
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set  about  his  neck  and  that  he  should  be  cast  into  the  deep  sea. 
\nd,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Euskin  has  fallen  into  a 
deep,  a  very  deep,  a  bottomless  sea  of  oblivion  with,  around  his 
neck,  all  his  heavy,  weary  volumes  for  a  millstone.  (I  am  at 
this  moment  corrected  in  this  exaggerated  statement,  for  I  am 
informed  that  you  will  always  find  Sesame  and  Lilies  in  every 
library  catalogue  !)  And,  indeed,  I  am  no  doubt  unduly  hard 
upon  Mr.  Euskin,  little  though  his  eloquent  ghost  may  mind  it. 
For  the  fact  is  that  Euskin  and  the  Pre-Eaphaelites  wdiom  he 
heralded  so  splendidly  and  so  picturesquely  survived— that  these 
men  marked  the  close  of  an  era.  Euskin  was  engaged  in  setting 
the  seal  on  a  pot.  Christina  Eossetti  w'as,  if  not  a  genie  in  the 
form  of  a  cloud  of  smoke,  at  least  a  subtle  essence  that  was  bound 
not  only  to  escape  his  embalming,  but  to  survive  him. 

Euskin  pooh-poohed  her  because  she  wms  not  Important.  And 
I  fancy  he  disliked  her  intuitively  because  Importance  wms  the 
last  thing  in  this  world  that  she  would  have  desired.  I  rememlxu- 
informing  her  shortly  after  the  death  of  Lord  Tennyson  that  there 
was  a  very  strong  movement,  or  at  any  rate  a  very  strong  feeling, 
abroad  that  the  Laureateship  should  be  conferred  upon  her. 
She  shuddered.  And  I  think  that  she  gave  evidence  then  to  as 
strong  an  emotion  as  I  ever  knew^  her  to  evince.  The  idea  of 
such  a  position  of  eminence  filled  her  with  real  horror.  She 
wanted  to  be  obscure,  and  to  be  a  humble  handmaiden  of  the 
Lord,  as  fervently  as  she  desired  to  be  exactly  correct  in  her 
language.  Exaggerations  really  pained  her.  I  remember  that 
when  I  told  her  that  I  had  met  hundreds  of  people  who  thought 
the  appointment  would  be  most  apiiropriate,  she  pinned  me 
down  until  she  had  extracted  from  me  the  confession  that  not 
more  than  nine  persons  had  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject.  And  a 
letter  of  hers  which  I  possess,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my 
first  book,  begins  :  “My  dear  young  relation  (if  you  wull  permit 
me  to  style  you  so,  though  I  am  aware  that  I  should  write  more 
justly  ‘connection.’  Yet  you  are  now  too  old  for  me  to  call  you 
‘Fordie’)  .  .  .” 

And  there  we  have  one  symptom  of  the  gulf  that  separated 
Christina  Eossetti  as  a  modernist  from  Euskin  and  the  old  Pre- 
Eaphaelite  circle.  The  very  last  thing  that  these,  the  last  of 
the  Eomanticists,  desired  was  precision.  On  one  page  of  one 
of  Mr.  Euskin’s  books  I  have  counted  the  epithet  “golden” 
six  times.  There  were  “golden  days,”  “golden-mouthed,” 
“distant  golden  spire,”  “golden  peaks,”  and  “golden  sunset,”  all 
of  them  describing  one  picture  by  Turner  in  w’hich  the  nearest 
approach  to  gold  discernible  by  a  precise  eye  is  a  mixture  of 
orange  red  and  madder  brown.  It  wms,  you  see,  another  method  ; 
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it  was  precisely  the  last  kick  of  Romanticism — of  that  Roman¬ 
ticism  that  is  now'  so  very  dead. 

Pre-Raphaelism  in  itself  was  born  of  Realism.  Ruskin  gave 
it  one  white  wing  of  moral  purpose.  The  iEstheticists  presented 
it  with  another,  dyed  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow',  from  the 
line  of  medimval  tapestries  to  that  of  romantic  love.  Thus  it 
flew  rather  unevenly  and  came  to  the  ground.  The  first 
Pre-Raphaelites  said  that  you  must  paint  your  model  exactlv 
as  you  see  it,  hair  for  hair  or  leaf -spore  for  leaf-spore.  Mr. 
Ruskin  gave  them  the  added  canon  that  the  subject  they  painted 
must  be  one  of  moral  distinction.  You  must,  in  fact,  paint 
life  as  you  see  it,  and  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  life  is 
an  ennobling  thing.  How’  one  was  to  do  this  one  got  no  particular 
directions.  Perhaps  one  might  have  obtained  it  by  living  only 
in  the  drawing-room  of  Brantwood,  Coniston,  when  Mr.  Ruskin 
was  in  residence? 

But  1  do  not  know  that  in  her  drawing-room  in  her  gloomv 
London  square  Christina  Rossetti  found  life  in  any  way  ennoblinf; 
or  inspiring.  She  must  have  found  it,  if  not  exceedingly  tragic, 
at  least  so  full  of  pain  as  to  be  almost  beyond  supporting.  Her 
poetry  is  very  full  of  a  love,  of  a  desire,  of  a  passionate  yearning 
for  the  country,  yet  there  in  boxlike  rooms  she  lived,  her  windows 
brushed  by  the  leaves,  her  rooms  rendered  dark  by  the  shade 
of  those  black-trunked  London  trees  that  are  like  a  grim  mockery 
of  their  green-boled  sisters  of  the  open  country.  I  do  not  know 
why  she  should  have  resided  in  a  London  square.  There  were 
no  material  circumstances  that  forced  it  on  her,  but  rather  the 
psychological  cravings  of  her  inner  life.  And  again  her  jwetry 
is  very  full  of  a  love,  of  a  desire,  of  a  passionate  yearning  for 
love.  Y’et  there  in  her  cloistral  seclusion  she  lived  alone  in  pain, 
practising  acts  of  charity  and  piety,  and  seeking  almost  as 
remorselessly  as  did  Flaubert  himself,  and  just  as  solitarily,  for 
correct  expression — for  that,  that  is  to  say,  which  w'as  her  duty 
in  life.  As  I  have  pointed  out  elsew’here,  this  black-rohed  figure, 
with  eyes  rendered  large  by  one  of  the  most  painful  of  diseases,  and 
suffering  always  from  the  knife-stabs  of  yet  tw'o  other  most 
painful  diseases — this  black-robed  figure  with  the  clear-cut  and 
olive-coloured  features,  the  dark  hair,  the  restrained  and  formal 
gestures,  the  hands  always  folded  in  the  lap,  the  head  always 
judicially  a  little  on  one  side,  and  w'ith  the  clear-cut,  precise 
enunciation,  this  tranquil  religious  was  undergoing  within  herself 
alw'ays  a  fierce  struggle  betw'een  the  pagan  desire  for  life,  for  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  love,  and  an  asceticism  that,  in  its  almost  more 
than  Calvinistic  restraint,  reached  also  to  a  point  of  frenzy.  She 
put  love  from  her  with  both  hands,  and  yearned  for  it  unceasingly: 
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she  let  Life  pass  by  and  wrote  of  glowing  tapestries,  of  wine  and 
pomegranates;  she  was  thinking  always  of  heaths,  the  wide  sands 
of  the  sea-shore,  of  south  walls  on  which  the  apricots  glow, 
and  yet  she  lived  always  of  her  own  free  will  in  the  gloom  of 
a  London  square.  So  that  if  Christianity  have  its  saints  and 
martyrs,  I  am  not  certain  that  she  was  not  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  them.  For  there  have  been  ascetics,  but  there 
can  have  been  few  who  could  have  known  or  could  have  better 
enjoyed  a  higher  life  of  the  senses.  She  was  at  the  very  opposite 
end  of  the  hagiological  scale  from  St.  Louis  Gonzaga,  of  whom 
it  is  recorded  that  so  chaste  was  he  that  he  had  never  raised 
his  eyes  to  look  upon  a  woman,  not  even  upon  his  mother.  And 
so  far  remote  from  such  a  monster  was  this  poetess,  that  her 
last  harrowing  thoughts  upon  her  racked  death-bed  were  that 
she  had  not  sufficiently  denied  herself ;  that  she  had  not  worked 
sufficiently  in  the  olive-garden  of  the  Saviour;  that  she  had 
merited,  and  without  the  right  of  complaint  she  had  ensured,  an 
eternal  damnation.  It  was  a  terrible  thought  to  go  down  to 
Death  with,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  condemnation 
of  Christianity  that  it  should  have  let  such  a  fate  harass  such 
a  woman,  just  as,  perhaps,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  testimonies  to 
the  |X)wers  of  discipline  of  Christianity,  that  it  should  have 
trained  up  such  a  woman  to  such  a  life  of  abnegation,  of  splendid 
literary  expression,  and  of  meticulous  attention  to  duty.  The 
trouble  was,  of  course,  that  whereas  by  blood  and  by  nature 
Christina  Rossetti  was  a  Catholic,  by  upbringing  and  by  all  the 
influences  that  were  around  her  she  was  forced  into  the  Protestant 
Communion.  Under  the  influence  of  a  wise  confessor  the  mor¬ 
bidities  of  her  self-abnegation  w'ould  have  been  checked,  her 
doubts  would  have  been  stilled  with  an  authoritative  “yes”  or 
“no”;  and  though  such  sins  as  she  may  have  sinned  might  have 
led  her  to  consider  that  she  had  earned  a  more  or  less  long  [period 
of  torture  in  Purgatory,  she  would  have  felt  the  comfort  of  the 
thought  that  all  the  thousands  whom  by  her  work  she  had  sus¬ 
tained  in  religion  and  comforted  in  the  night — that  the  prayers 
and  conversions  of  all  those  thousands  would  have  earned  for 
her  a  remission  of  her  penalties,  and  great  bliss  and  comfort  in 
an  ultimate  Heaven.  There  are,  of  course,  Protestant  natures 
as  there  are  Catholic,  just  as  there  are  those  by  nature  agnostic 
and  those  by  nature  believing  in  every  fibre,  and  Heaven  is, 
without  doubt,  wdde  enough  for  us  all.  But  Christina  Rossetti’s 
nature  was  mediaeval  in  the  sense  that  it  cared  for  little  things 
and  for  arbitrary  arrangements.  In  the  same  sense  it  w'as  so 
very  modern.  For  the  life  of  to-day  is  more  and  more  becoming 
a  life  of  little  things.  We  are  losing  more  and  more  the  sense 
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of  a  whole,  the  feeling  of  a  grand  design,  of  the  co-ordination 
of  all  Nature  in  one  great  architectonic.  We  have  no  longer  any 
time  to  look  out  for  the  ultimate  Design.  We  have  to  face 
such  an  infinite  number  of  little  things  that  we  have  no  longer 
any  time  to  arrange  them  in  our  minds  or  to  consider  them  as 
anything  but  as  accidents,  happenings,  the  mere  events  of  the 
day.  And  if  in  outside  things  we  can  perceive  no  design,  but 
only  the  fortuitous  materialism  of  a  bewildering  world,  we  are 
throwm  more  and  more  upon  ourselves  for  comprehension  of  that 
which  is  not  understandable,  and  for  analysis  of  things  of  the 
spirit.  In  this  way  we  seem  again  to  be  returning  to  the  em- 
juricism  of  the  iMiddle  Ages,  and  in  that  way,  too,  Christina 
herself,  although  she  resembled  the  figure  of  a  mediaeval  nun, 
seems  also  a  figure  very  modern  amongst  all  the  romantic 
generalisers  who  surrounded  her,  who  overwhelmed  her,  who 
despised  and  outshouted  her. 

For  in  the  nineteenth  century  men  still  generalised,  revealed 
religion  appeared  to  be  dead,  and  all  the  functions  of  life  could 
be  treated  as  manifestations  of  a  whole,  ordered  according  to  one 
school  of  thought  or  another.  Thus,  for  instance.  Love,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  canon,  was  a  great,  but  rather  a  sloppy 
passion.  Its  typical  manifestations  wnuld  be  Paolo  and  Francesca 
or  Launcelot  and  Guinevere.  It  was  a  thing  that  you  swooned 
about  on  broad,  general  lines,  your  eyes  closed,  your  arms  out¬ 
stretched.  It  excused  all  sins,  it  sanctified  all  purposes,  and  if 
you  went  to  hell  over  it  you  still  drifted  about  amongst  snow¬ 
flakes  of  fire  with  your  eyes  closed  and  in  the  arms  of  the  object 
of  your  passion.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  when  Rossetti 
painted  his  picture  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  in  hell  he,  or  any 
of  his  admirers,  thought  that  these  two  lovers  were  really  suffer¬ 
ing.  They  w’ere  not.  They  were  suffering,  perhaps,  with  the 
malaise  of  love,  wdiich  is  always  an  uneasiness,  but  an  uneasiness 
how  sweet !  And  the  flakes  of  flames  were  descending  all  over 
the  rest  of  the  picture,  but  they  did  not  fall  upon  Paolo  and 
Francesca.  No ;  the  lovers  were  protected  by  generalised  swoon- 
iugs  of  passion  that  formed,  as  it  were,  a  moral  and  very  efficient 
mackintosh  all  over  them.  And  no  doubt  what  D.  G.  Rossetti 
and  his  school  thought  w'as  that,  although  guilty  lovers  have 
to  go  to  hell  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  they  would  find  hell  pleasant 
enough,  because  the  aroma  of  their  passion,  the  wings  of  the 
great  god  of  love  and  the  swooning  intensity  of  it  all  w'onld 
render  them  insensible  to  the  inconveniences  of  their  lodgings. 
As  much  as  to  say  that  yon  do  not  mind  the  bad  cooking  of  the 
Brighton  hotel  if  you  are  having  otherwise  a  good  time  of  it. 
This  is,  of  course,  reducing  the  matter  to  its  most  vulgar  form 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  of  illustration. 
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With  its  glamour,  its  swooning,  its  ecstasies  and  its  all- 
embracing  justification,  the  Pre-Eaphaelite  view  of  mediaeval  love 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  real  mediaevalism,  which  w’as  a 
state  of  things  much  more  like  our  own.  For  the  mediaeval 
people,  very  much  as  we  do  to-day,  took  their  own  individual 
cases  on  their  own  individual  merits,  and  guilty  love  exacted  some 
kind  of  retribution  very  frequently  painful,  as  often  as  not 
grotesque.  Or  sometimes  there  was  not  any  retribution  at  all — 
a  successful  intrigue  “came  off',”  and  became  material  for  a 
joyous  conte.  It  was  a  matter  of  individual  idiosyncrasies  then 
as  it  is  to-day.  You  got  roasted  in  hell  or  an  injured  husband 
stuck  a  dagger  into  you,  or  you  were  soundly  cudgelled,  drenched 
with  water,  or  thrown  on  to  noxious  dung-heaps,  just  as  nowa¬ 
days  you  get  horse-whijqied ,  escape  or  do  not  escape  the  Divorce 
Court,  and  do  or  do  not  get  requested  to  resign  from  your  club. 
There  was  not  then,  as  there  is  not  now,  any  protective  glamour 
about  it.  The  things  happened,  hard,  direct,  and  there  was  no 
chance  of  ignoring  them.  Dante’s  lovers  in  hell  felt  bitter 
cold,  stinging  flame,  shame,  horror,  despair,  and  possibly  even  all 
the  eternity  of  woe  that  was  before  them.  And  all  the  hard, 
direct,  ferocious  and  unrelenting  spirit  of  the  poet  went  into 
the  picture,  as  into  all  his  other  pictures  of  mediaeval  after-life. 
And  so  it  was  with  the  woman  Rossetti,  who  dwelt  for  so  long 
in  the  same  house  as  Dante  Gabriel,  writing  her  poems  on  the 
corner  of  the  wash-hand  stand  in  her  bedroom,  and  making  no 
mark  at  all  in  the  household,  whilst  all  the  other  great  figures 
spouted  and  generalised  about  Love  and  the  musical  glasses  in 
every  other  room  of  the  gloomy  and  surely  glamorous  houses 
that  in  Bloomsbury  tho  Rossettis  successively  inhabited.  They 
talked  and  generalised  about  Life  and  Love,  and  they  pursued 
their  romantic  images  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  They 
got  into  scrapes  or  they  did  not,  they  squabbled  or  they  made 
it  up ;  but  in  any  case  they  ahvays  worked  out  a  moral  theory 
good  enough  to  justify  themselves  and  to  impress  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

And  that  in  essence  was  the  note  of  the  Victorian  Great.  It 
did  not  matter  what  they  did,  whether  it  w’as  George  Eliot  living 
in  what  we  should  call  to-day  “open  sin,”  or,  let  us  say,  Schopen¬ 
hauer  trying  to  have  all  noises  sup]>ressed  by  law,  because  they 
interrupted  his  cogitations.  Xo  matter  what  their  personal  eccen¬ 
tricities  or  peccadilloes  might  be,  they  were  always  along  the 
lines  of  the  higher  morality.  I  am  not  saying  that  such  figures 
are  not  to  be  found  to-day.  If  you  will  read  the  works  of 

Vr. - you  will  find  the  attitude  of  the  Victorian  Great  Man 

exactly  reproduced.  For  whatever  this  gentleman  may  desire 
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to  do  in  a  moment  of  impulse  or  of  irritation,  or  in  the  search 
for  copy,  or  in  the  quest  for  health,  at  once  he  will  write  a  great 
big  book,  for  all  the  w^orld  like  Mr.  Euskin,  to  prove  that  this 
his  eccentricity  ought,  according  to  the  higher  morals,  to  be 
the  rule  of  life  for  the  British  middle  classes.  And  there  are 
ten  or  twenty  of  such  gentlemen  nowadays  so  directing  our  lives 
and  waxing  moderately  fat  iqx)n  the  profits  of  their  spiritual 
dictatorships,  but  they  have  not  anything  like  the  ascendancy 
of  their  predecessors.  We  have  not  any  longer  our  Euskins, 
Carlyles,  George  Eliots,  and  the  rest.  We  have  in  consequence 
very  much  more  to  work  out  our  sj)ecial  cases  for  ourselves,  and 
we  are  probably  a  great  deal  more  honest  in  consequence.  We 
either  do  our  duties  and  have  very  bad  times  with  good  con¬ 
sciences,  or  we  do  not  do  our  duties,  and  enjoy  ourselves  with 
occasional  pauses  or  unpleasant  reflections.  But  we  look,  upon 
the  whole,  in  our  little  unimportantly  individual  ways,  honestly 
at  our  special  cases.  The  influence  of  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau, 
in  fact,  is  on  the  wane,  and  the  gentleman  to-day  who  left  his 
illegitimate  children  on  the  steps  of  a  Foundling  Hospital  would 
think  himself  rather  a  dirty  dog,  and  try  to  forget  the  incident. 

And  this,  as  much  as  her  closed  bedroom  door,  separated 
Christina  Eossetti  from  the  other  artists  and  jx>ets  and  critics 
and  social  reformers  that  frequented  her  father’s  house.  She 
was  not  influenced  by  Eousseauism  at  all.  She  took  her  life 
and  her  love  unflinchingly  in  hand,  and  how  very  painfully  she 
proceeded  along  the  straight  path  of  duty  ! 

“Does  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way? 

Yes,  to  the  very  end. 

Will  the  day’s  journey  take  the  whole  long  day? 

From  morn  to  night,  my  friend." 

So  writing  in  her  early  youth  she  forecasted  her  life.  And  if 
from  certain  jx)ints  of  view  the  record  is  an  insensate  one,  still 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  said  that  to  make  a  good 
job  of  a  given  task  is  the  highest  thing  in  Life,  then  surely 
Christina  Eossetti  achieved  the  very  highest  of  high  things. 
There  is  no  anchorite  who  so  denied  himself  and  no  such  Simeon 
upon  his  pillar.  Of  course,  if  we  speak  about  the  uselessness  of 
sacrifice  !  .  .  . 

In  the  beginning,  even  from  that  point  of  view,  the  poetess 
was  somewhat  badly  used.  She  bestowed  her  affections  on  and 
became  engaged  to  a  poor  specimen  of  humanity ,  one  of  the  seven 
Pre-Eaphaelite  brethren,  and  like  herself  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Shortly  after  the  engagement  this  gentleman’s 
spiritual  vicissitudes  forced  him  to  become  a  Eoman  Catholic. 
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Christina  put  up  with  the  change,  though  it  grieved  her.  She 
consented  to  remain  engaged  to  him,  for  was  not  her  father  at 
least  nominally  Catholic  and  her  mother  Protestant?  But  no 
sooner  had  she  adjusted  herself  to  the  changed  conditions  than 
her  lover  once  more  reverted  to  Anglicanism.  I  am  not  certain 
how  many  religions  he  essayed.  But  certainly  there  came  a 
point  when  the  jx>etess,  whose  religion  was  the  main  point  of 
her  life,  cried  that  it  was  enough.  The  breaking-off  of  her 
engagement  was  a  very  severe  blow  and  tinged  her  life  and  w'ork 
with  melancholy.  Later  in  life  she  became  engaged  to  a  very 
charming  man  of  a  mild  humour,  great  gifts,  a  touching 
absence  of  mind  and  a  great  gentleness  of  spirit.  This  was 
Cayley,  the  translator  of  Homer,  and  the  brother  of  the  great 
mathematician.  But  Cayley  himself  had  one  very  serious  obstacle. 
He  was  an  Agnostic,  and,  in  spite  of  Christina’s  arguments  and 
remonstrances,  he  remained  an  Agnostic.  She  found  it,  therefore, 
to  be  her  duty  not  to  marry  him,  and  they  remained  apart  to  the 
end  of  their  lives.  And  I  think  that  the  correspondence  of  this 
essentially  good  and  gentle  man  and  this  nun-like  and  saintly 
woman  is  one  of  the  most  touching  pi'oducts  that  we  have  of 
human  love  and  abstention.  And  as  love-letters  they  are  all 
the  more  touching  in  that  no  note  at  all  of  passion  is  sounded. 
The  lover  presents  the  poetess  with  the  sea-mouse,  a  spiney 
creature  like  an  iridescent  slug,  and  the  poetess  w'rites  a  poem 
to  her  mouse  and  chronicles  its  fate  and  fortunes,  and  they  w^ite 
about  their  weathers  and  their  households  and  all  such  things — 
little,  quaint,  humorous,  and  not  at  all  pathetic  letters  such  as 
might  have  passed  between  Abelard  and  Hcdoi'se,  if  those  earlier 
Christians  had  been  gifted  with  senses  of  humour,  decency,  and 
renunciation.  So  that  the  figure  of  Christina  Eossetti  remains 
mediaeval  or  modern,  but  always  nun-like.  And,  since  she 
suffered  nearly  always  from  intense  physical  pain  and  much  isola¬ 
tion,  there  was  little  wonder  that  her  poems  were  almost  altogether 
introspective — just,  indeed,  as  all  modern  poetry  must  be  almost 
altogether  introspective. 


Ford  M.\dox  Hceffer. 


THE  MUSICIAN  AS  COMPOSEE. 


I. 

In  considering  the  position  in  the  modern  world  of  the  musician 
whose  office  it  is.  not  to  hear  or  interpret  music,  but  to  create  it, 
we  must  realise  how  very  widely  the  attitude  of  the  composer 
towards  his  art  differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary  j^erson  who  merely 
takes  part,  or  hears,  or  enjoys  music.  The  attitude  of  most  of 
us  towards  music  is  a  passive  one.  Music  is  a  thing  which  we 
receive.  It  falls,  an  influence  from  outside  ourselves,  on  minds 
occupied  with  other  things  ;  it  tells  us  something  for  which  w'e  are 
not  prepared,  something  which  we  do  not  know  ;  it  is  news  from 
the  S23iritual  world ;  our  attitude  towards  it  is  entirely  recef)tive. 
Put  the  composer’s  attitude  towards  it  is  different ;  with  him  it  is 
a  creative  thing.  It  comes  from  within  himself,  and  is  uttered 
forth  to  the  world  around  him  ;  it  is  a  fountain  that  is  always 
springing  in  his  mind ;  his  mind  is  always  occupied  with  it,  it 
is  always  there,  and  when  he  utters  it,  it  is  only  that  a  part  of  his 
mind  is  projected  into  the  surrounding  world,  and  endowed  with 
form  and  utterance.  Even  when  he  is  listening  to  music  not  his 
own  he  more  often  than  not  hears  it  from  the  composer's  stand¬ 
point  rather  than  the  hearer’s;  he  sees  it,  not  as  a  stream  coming 
towards  himself,  hut  as  a  stream  going  out  from  his  direction 
even  though  its  source  was  not  within  himself.  He  thinks  of  it 
as  though  he  had  written  it  himself;  in  short,  his  attitude 
is  the  very  o2)posite  of  that  of  most  of  us. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  though  this  made  for  disunion 
and  lack  of  sympathy  between  the  composer  and  his  audience ; 
hut  it  is  not  really  so,  for  it  is  a  comparatively  modern  distinction, 
that  between  composer  and  listener.  In  its  origin,  primitive 
music  knew  no  such  thing  as  a  composer.  The  performer  came 
first,  for  I  sujipose  someone  once  sang  in  the  world,  sang  for  very 
joy  of  life,  when  perhaps  there  was  no  other  human  soul  to  listen, 
and  undoubtedly  the  j)erformor  is  the  most  ancient  and  venerable 
of  the  musical  brotherhood.  The  audience  would  come  next;  for 
there  would  come  a  day  wdicn  the  singer  who  sang  to  himself 
would  sing  to  someone  else,  and  wish  to  have  a  sharer  in  his 
emotion  of  joy  or  ardour  or  melancholy.  But  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  composer  in  those  days,  except  in  so  far  as  the  singer 
was  the  comjioser ;  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  even  the 
singer  did  not  consciously  invent  what  he  sang,  but  was  simply 
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inspired  by  emotion  within  himself,  or  by  the  influence  of  things 
external  to  himself,  to  utter  some  vague  and  primitive  expression 
of  elementar}'  and  primitive  emotions.  The  composer,  in  that 
case,  was  no  individual  man  or  woman,  but  the  spirit  of  life  itself 
singing  in  the  heart,  and  uttering  itself  in  the  voice  of  man.  In 
short,  in  its  primitive  beginnings,  music  was  universal,  like  speech, 
or  sight,  or  hearing  ;  it  belonged  to  everybody,  and  nobody  thought 
of  associating  any  of  its  varieties  of  expression  with  any  particular 
individual. 

But  as  time  went  on,  it  would  be  noticed  that  of  all  the  men 
and  women  who  made  use  of  rhythms  or  vocal  melodies  to  express 
their  emotions,  some  had  a  greater  freedom  of  range  than  others  ; 
that  it  was  more  instantly  apparent  what  certain  singers  meant 
to  express  than  what  others  meant ;  that  it  was  more  agreeable 
to  listen  to  some  than  to  others  ;  that  while  the  emotions  expressed 
by  some  were  always  agreeable,  those  expressed  by  others  w’ere 
always  disagreeable  ;  that  the  utterance  of  some  gave  pleasure,  and 
the  utterance  of  others,  pain.  If  we  all  were  obliged  to  express 
our  particular  emotion  of  the  moment  in  song,  exactly  the  same 
result  would  be  apparent;  an  impartial  jury  would  decide  that, 
quite  apart  from  the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  we  were  trying 
to  express,  the  mere  manner  of  expression  would,  in  some  cases, 
b('  a  pleasant  thing  to  listen  to,  and  in  other  cases,  not  pleasant 
at  all.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  then,  that  people  in  the  primitive 
world  would  begin  to  cultivate  this  pleasure  ;  that  when  it  was 
kiiowm  that  such  and  such  a  meniher  of  the  tribe  w^as  in  love, 
or  in  a  temper,  or  was  bewailing  the  lo.ss  of  something,  it  w’ould  be 
worth  while  strolling  round  in  the  direction  of  his  cave  in  order 
to  hear  the  performance.  We  may  take  this  as  an  indication  that 
even  in  the  Flint  and  Stone  ages  there  may  have  been  such  people 
as  “stars.”  From  grubbing  among  the  roots,  and  chipping  experi¬ 
mentally  with  bones  and  flints,  it  wnuld  be  a  pleasant  change  to 
listen  to  a  fellow’-creature  making  a  succession  of  vocal  sounds,  and 
to  speculate  as  to  what  they  might  mean.  In  some  such  way 
may  the  msthetic  life  have  had  its  origin. 

This  discovery  that  some  people  were  better  equipped  in  the 
vocal  expression  of  emotion  than  others  would  lead,  first  of  all, 
to  an  unconscious  differentiating  between  the  vocal  and  the  un- 
vocal,  to  a  certain  degree  of  competition,  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
gift  of  musical  expression  in  order  that,  in  love  or  battle,  or  for 
any  of  the  time-honoured  guerdons  for  which  men  have  struggled 
and  contested  since  the  world  began,  this  gift  might  be  used  as 
an  advantage  ;  and  there  would  come  a  preference  for  a  certain 
kind  of  musical  expression,  and  the  discovery  that  it  was  to 
be  heard  at  its  best  from  such  and  such  a  man  ;  just  as  later,  when 
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people  began  to  tell  each  other  tales  and  stories,  some  men  got 
great  renown  as  tale-tellers,  not  only  for  the  substance  of  their 
Stories,  hut  for  their  manner  in  telling  them.  And  later  still, 
when  people  wanted  songs  of  their  own,  but  could  not  make  them 
or  sing  them  to  their  own  satisfaction,  when  they  perhaps  could 
think  of  words  to  sing,  but  not  of  pleasant  sounds  to  fit  to  the 
words,  they  would  apply  to  some  of  these  gifted  ones  to  fit  a  lilt 
or  a  cadence  to  their  halting  words.  And  thus  began  the  differen¬ 
tiation  of  music  as  to  its  creative  and  receptive  aspects ;  thus,  in 
short,  was  evolved  the  composer. 

But  the  composer  of  to-day  is  far  removed  from  his  primitive 
ancestor.  How  does  he  stand?  What  is  his  equipment?  He 
has  become  the  master  and  controller  of  a  battery  of  technical 
and  scientific  apparatus  that,  strange  to  say,  has  not  restricted, 
but  enormously  increased,  his  power  to  express  emotion.  We  will 
consider  three  things  about  this  composer  :  first,  where  his  equip¬ 
ment  has  come  from;  secondly,  what  it  is;  and  thirdly,  what  he 
is  to  do  with  it.  And  fir.st,  as  to  the  source  of  the  modern  com¬ 
poser’s  equipment  or  technique.  It  rests,  in  my  ojiinion, 
broadly  on  one  thing ;  I  mean  (thinking  for  the  moment  of  music 
as  it  appears  written,  and  not  as  one  listens  to  it),  the  horizontal 
aspect  of  music  as  opposed  to  the  vertical  aspect.  We  are  all 
familiar  wnth  musical  notation,  those  staves  of  five  lines  on  which 
are  noted  signs  expressing  sounds  of  greater  or  lesser  duration, 
and  of  higher  or  lower  pitch.  I  want  you  to  imagine  for  a 
moment  the  appearance  of  a  melody  written  along  one  such  stave  ; 


a  kind  of  waving  horizontal  ribbon  of  notes — let  us  say  a  banner 
of  sound,  like  a  banner  streaming  in  the  wind.  And  now  think 
of  a  chord  as  it  appears  written  on  such  a  stave — a  vertical  bar  of 
notes  all  sounding  together,  expressing  one  short  pulse  of  sound, 
and  not  a  prolonged  connected  stream  of  sound. 


The  harmonic  chord  is  like  a  staff  planted  in  the  ground  from 
w’hich  the  banner  of  melody  floats  and  flows.  Now,  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  music  which,  looked  at  on  the  printed  page,  appear 
to  us  in  horizontal  lines  of  melody,  uninterrupted  by  the  vertical 
pulses  or  chords.  A  fugue  of  Bach’s  is  a  good  example  of  such  music. 
And  there  are  other  kinds  of  music  which  look  like  a  succession 
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of  chords,  the  appearance  of  which  is  that  of  a  succession  of 
vertical  lines,  or  columns  of  notes,  scattered  over  the  page.  A 
mazurka  of  Chopin’s,  with  the  exception  of  the  ornamented 
stream  of  melody  on  the  top,  would  present  this  appearance. 
And  these  two  kinds  of  music,  which  I  call  vertical  and  horizontal, 
represent  an  immense  cleavage  and  difference  in  method  of  musical 
expression.  The  oldest  forms  of  written  music  that  are  at  all 
scientific  arose  from  the  old  church  melodies,  and  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  it  was  possible  to  combine  two  notes  of  different 
pitch,  that  it  was  even  possible  to  combine  two  simple  melodies 
simultaneously,  provided  the  notes  composing  them  were  written 
in  accordance  with  certain  simple  acoustic  rules.  From  them 
was  evolved  the  quite  elaborate  polyphonic  music  of  Palestrina 
and  the  Italian  Church  school,  w’hich  was  horizontal  music  pure 
and  simple.  Music  continued  to  be  written  in  this  way,  and 
although  very  archaic  and  beautiful  and  suitable  for  the  grave 
expression  of  church  music,  it  was  an  essentially  narrow  and 
restricted  form  of  expression,  in  which  strong  rhythm  was 
lacking ;  until  Bach ,  by  informing  it  with  freedom  of  movement 
and  genius  of  melodic  invention,  gave  it  new  life,  and  adapted  it 
to  practically  the  whole  needs  of  musical  expression  at  the  time. 

The  genius  of  Bach,  however,  was  unique.  Xo  one  before  him — 
and  certainly  no  one  since — has  been  able  to  combine  the  beauty 
of  outline,  perfection  of  classical  feeling,  and  freedom  and  height 
and  depth  of  expression,  with  severity  of  form,  in  the  way  that 
he  combined  them.  The  result  w’as  that  the  horizontal  kind  of 
music,  in  which  Bach  achieved  such  perfection,  did  not  develop 
in  his  successors,  but  rather  for  a  time  went  back.  The  next 
development  of  music  was  in  what  is  called  the  romantic  direction  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  broke  away  from  strictness  and  severity  of  form, 
or  rather  developed  itself  in  new'er  and  freer  forms.  After  the 
fugue  came  the  sonata ,  and  as  the  sonata  did  not  lend  itself  to  the 
horizontal  treatment  of  music,  it  followed,  as  a  natural  result, 
that  music  after  Bach  became  vertical  again.  The  music  of 
Beethoven  and  Alozart  is  practically  all  of  the  vertical  kind ;  and 
the  great  influence  of  Beethoven  on  musical  form,  the  freedom 
and  range  of  expression  which  he  introduced  into  music,  prac¬ 
tically  kept  what  I  call  the  vertical  form  of  music  in  existence  for 
a  century.  Mendelssohn  showed  a  slight  tendency  to  revert  to 
the  polyphonic  style,  the  horizontal  method  of  music,  but  it  was 
only  a  slight  tendency ;  and  with  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Meyer¬ 
beer  the  vertical  form  of  instrumental  music  reached  its  extreme 
of  freedom  and  development.  But  with  Wagner  a  great  change 
came.  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently  realised  yet  how  directly 
in  the  line  of  descent  from  Bach  Wagner  stands.  With  Wagner 
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music  became  horizontal  again,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since- 
by  that  I  mean  that  its  greatest  development  has  been  along  the 
line  of  polyphonic  treatment.  But  Wagner  did  more  than  merely 
restore  music  to  the  horizontal ;  he  enormously  developed  that 
form  of  treatment ;  and  next  after  Bach ,  the  modern  comjwser’s 
equipment  comes  chiefly  from  Wagner.  In  Bach’s  day  the  com¬ 
poser  thought,  so  to  speak,  in  voices;  four  parts,  or  six  parts,  or 
eight  parts  were  the  extremes  to  which  his  polyphonic  treatment 
went;  but  Berlioz  and  Wagner,  by  their  enormous  freedom  and 
extension  of  the  use  of  the  orchestra,  entirely  changed  the  com¬ 
poser’s  method  of  conceiving  music.  Instead  of  four  or  eight 
parts,  or  as  many  parts  as  there  were  voices,  Wagner  had  as  many 
parts  as  there  were  instruments  or  tone  colours ;  and  by  recog¬ 
nising  the  individuality  of  every  instrument  in  the  orchestra,  by 
realising  that  every  part  should  be  a  melody,  instead  of  only  the 
top  part,  he  did  for  the  orchestra  what  Bach  had  done  for  the 
chorus;  music  was  horizontal  again,  but  enormously  enriched 
and  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  horizontal  lines  were  not 
mere  voices  of  different  pitch,  but  streams  of  different  tone  colour, 
and  of  different  quality.  The  fabric  that  in  Bach’s  hands  had 
been  woven  of  one  sober  colour  became  shot  with  myriad  shades 
nnd  hues,  so  that  the  instrumental  composer  may  now  be  said 
to  think  in  tone  colours  rather  than  in  voices.  And  every  one 
of  these  colours  and  shades  of  colour  is  now  recognised  by  the 
composer  as  having,  so  to  speak,  a  right  to  individual  existence: 
one  part  of  the  horizontal  fabric  is  as  important  as  another,  and 
the  modern  ear  is  trained  not  merely  to  listen  to  the  notes  at  the 
top  of  the  column  of  sound,  but  to  attend  to,  and  listen  for, 
simultaneous  melodies  sounding  throughout  the  whole  stream  of 
sound.  The  most  modern  of  modern  composers,  Debussy,  is  also 
in  the  direct  line  of  Bach  and  Wagner.  The  strangeness  of  his 
music,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  his  use  of  the  open  scale,  and  the 
consequent  unfamiliarity  to  our  ears  of  so  many  of  his  harmonies 
and  his  sequences,  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that  this  extremely 
delicate  and,  in  some  ways,  decadent  art  of  his,  rests  not  on  mere 
waywardness,  but  on  a  profound  scholarship,  and  a  deep  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  fundamental  principles  which  Bach  fixed  for  ever  as 
the  laws  of  music. 


II. 

So  much  for  the  sources  of  the  modern  composer’s  equipment. 
We  will  now  consider  for  a  little  what  that  equipment  is — what 
are  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  artist  who  wishes  to  give 
musical  expression  to  his  ideas.  One  is  struck  at  once  by  the 
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eiionnous  extent  and  complication  of  the  mere  technical  side  of 
this  art  as  compared  with  any  other.  Compare  the  materials 
of  the  com|)oser’s  art  with  that,  say,  of  the  painter’s,  or  the 
sculptor’s,  or  the  poet’s.  The  poet,  given  ^K'n  and  paper,  or  one 
human  voice,  can  complete  and  present  a  masterpiece ;  the  sculp¬ 
tor  needs  some  clay,  a  few  cloths,  and  a  block  of  stone  or  marble, 
a  mallet  and  half  a  dozen  chisels,  and  quite  primitive  steel  instru¬ 
ments;  the  painter  needs  a  few  brushes,  four  or  five  elementary 
pigments,  a  little  oil,  a  knife,  and  a 'plane  surface;  with  such 
materials,  and  nothing  more,  the  greatest  pictorial  masterpiece 
in  the  world  is  realised.  But  consider  the  resources  of  the 
composer,  and  especially  of  the  modern  composer — consider 
what  he  has  to  acquire  before  he  can  handle  the  simplest 
material.  If  he  is  a  great  natural  performer,  it  is  true 
that  he  can  improvise  his  compositions,  and  so  produce  his  master¬ 
pieces  with  no  other  machinery  but  his  fingers  and  a  keyboard ; 
but,  even  so,  such  a  performer  only  touches  a  corner  of  the  great 
field  of  musical  possibility.  The  modern  composer  has  first  of  all  to 
master  what  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  extremely  intricate 
system  of  mathematics.  The  natural  inner  ear  of  the  composer 
may  lead  him  to  write  music  well  and  grammatically,  but  it  docs 
not  release  him  from  the  necessity  of  knowing  that  complicated 
mathematical  system  of  notes  which  we  call  harmony  and  counter- 
pint;  his  genius  may  enable  him  to  grasp  it  wdthout  trouble, 
and  almost  by  instinct,  but  he  is  bound  to  have  it.  He  has  to 
study  the  human  voice  in  its  several  varieties,  and  to  know  what 
it  is  and  is  not  capable  of.  He  has  to  know  the  construction 
and  technique  of  keyed  instruments,  such  as  the  pianoforte  and 
organ  ;  of  another  group  of  instruments  known  as  stringed  instru¬ 
ments;  of  another  group  knowm  as  wood-wdnd  instruments;  of 
another  entirely  different  group  known  as  brass  instruments ;  and 
of  another  known  as  instruments  of  percussion.  Within  these 
several  groups  are  again  varieties  and  subdivisions,  containing 
instruments  and  technique  and  a  method  of  playing  which  is 
entirely  different,  and  the  study  and  performance  of  each  one  of 
which  is  a  life’s  work  for  one  man.  Further,  the  composer  must 
know  by  experience  all  the  effects  to  be  got  by  the  countless 
changes  in  combination  of  all  these  instruments,  and  of  their 
comhination  collectively^  and  individually  with  voices.  And  when 
he  has  done  this  he  has,  so  to  sjieak,  only  dealt  with  the  raw 
material  of  his  ecpiipment.  He  has  to  study  musical  form,  and 
to  train  his  mind  in  qualities  of  symmetry  and  balance  and  propor¬ 
tion  ;  to  learn  that  most  difficult  of  all  things,  how  to  develop 
a  theme  of  a  few  notes,  and  to  make  out  of  it  a  fabric  of  sound 
which  may  last  continuously  perhaps  for  half  an  hour,  which  will 
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not  become  monotonous,  but  which  will  be  so  related  to  the 
original  theme,  of  a  few  notes  that  it  all  seems  to  grow  and  flow 
naturally  out  of  it.  And  having  done  all  that,  and  conceived 
his  music  in  his  mind,  he  has  to  begin  the  highly  difflcult, 
laborious,  and  complicated  work  of  writing  it  down  on  paper,  in 
such  a  form  that  the  music,  which  he  has  hitherto  heard  only  in 
his  own  brain,  will  be  exactly  reproduced  by  perhaps  a  hundred 
different  men,  playing  instruments  of  perhaps  thirty  different 
kinds.  And  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  in  factories  all  over 
the  world — metal-workers,  cabinet-makers,  titters,  polishers, 
tuners,  packers,  will  all  have  been  working  in  order  that  the 
instruments  shall  be  ready  to  be  played — all  this  before  a  single 
orchestral  chord  imagined  by  the  composer  can  be  heard  by  his 
audience.  Of  all  these  resources,  of  all  this  technique,  the  com¬ 
poser  has  to  be  master  and  controller ;  by  these  devious  and  com¬ 
plicated  channels  must  his  idea  flow  from  him  to  you  ;  through 
all  this  veil  of  interposed  mechanism  and  personalities  must  his 
emotion  reach  to  you.  And  w'hen  we  remembei-  that  what  wc 
call  musical  ideas  are  by  far  the  most  delicate  and  most  subtle 
form  of  artistic  expression,  is  it  not  the  more  amazing  that  they 
should  bo  able  thus  to  survive  the  transit  of  an  intervening  space 
so  crowded  with  deflecting  and  interposing  influences? 

Consider,  again,  the  composer’s  owm  attitude  towards  his  art, 
for  upon  that  more  than  anything  else  the  character  of  his  music 
depends,  and  by  that  the  character  of  a  whole  period  of  music  is 
largely  determined.  One  of  the  tendencies  of  modern  life  is 
towards  a  great  increase  of  self-consciousness.  This  is  true  of 
all  the  arts ;  it  is  true  in  our  daily  intercourse  and  conduct ;  it  is 
true  especially  with  regard  to  music.  Let  us  imagine,  if  w’c  can, 
Bach’s  attitude  tow’ards  his  art,  and  compare  it  with  even  that 
of  Wagner,  who  is  far  from  representing  the  extreme  of  self- 
consciousness.  Bach  was  an  artist,  but  lie  was  also  an  official 
wdth  considerable  duties,  and  a  citizen  who  had  his  living  to  earn. 
He  lived  a  life  of  routine,  playnng  the  organ,  training  the  various 
choirs  under  his  charge,  teaching  his  pupils  and  writing  his  music. 
But  it  is  almost  certain  that  Bach  nevei-  sat  down  deliberately 
to  write  music  for  no  other  reason  than  to  express  some  emotion 
with  which  his  soul  was  charged.  He  wrote  music  because  it 
came  in  the  way  of  his  daily  occupation  to  write  music.  For 
the  various  services  in  w’hich  he  was  engaged ,  for  various  functions 
of  the  church  and  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  music ;  and  because  the  music  in  existence  was  not  good 
enough,  and  because  he  could  not  bear  to  have  anything  but  the 
best,  he  generally  wrote  his  own  music.  It  was  even  expected 
of  him.  All  the  grandeur  and  nobility  of  feeling,  all  the  perfec- 
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tion  of  form  that  we  find  in  his  music,  were  not  deliberately  and 
self-consciously  put  into  it ;  they  came  there  only  because  they 
were  part  of  his  being  and  character,  and  were  found  in  whatever 
he  did,  naturally  and  inevitably.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  think 
of  Bach  going  away,  even  if  he  had  had  the  means  and  time  to 
do  so,  to  Italy,  let  us  say,  for  six  months  in  order  to  produce  a 
masterpiece.  1  doubt  whether  any  single  work  of  Bach’s  took 
more  than  the  half  of  six  months  to  compose,  and  the  greatest 
of  them  all  came  in  the  way  of  his  daily  life — things  that  had  to 
be  done  by  a  certain  time,  for  a  certain  place,  and  that  w’ere 
magnificent,  not  because  Bach  had  sought  and  found  such  and 
such  an  inspiration,  but  because  he  could  not  escape  artistic 
magnificence  in  whatever  he  did.  In  other  words,  Bach  was  a 
workman  who  did  his  daily  work ;  and,  being  a  great  genius  also, 
that  work  outlived  the  day  for  which  it  was  w'ritten,  and  lives 
still  in  the  form  of  masterpieces  ;  but  Bach  did  not  know  that  they 
were  masterpieces,  or  realise  how  profoundly  they  would  affect 
the  music  of  the  future. 

And  now  turn  to  Wagner,  that  strange,  philosophical,  artistic, 
political  revolutionary,  whose  only  regular  work  in  life  that  he 
ever  did  was  the  work  of  conducting  and  directing  operas,  and 
who  had  no  office  or  post  which  required  him  to  compose.  On 
the  contrary,  the  world  very  soon  showed  him  that  it  did  not 
require  him  to  compose ;  that  it  would  make  it  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  him  to  compose ;  that  it  w'ould  try  to  starve  and 
discourage  him  out  of  all  idea  of  composing.  Wagner  had  none 
of  the  apparent  outw’ard  signs  of  a  great  creative  musician.  He 
played  the  pianoforte  execrably,  and  I  believe  had  no  gift  of 
improvisation.  Moreover,  far  from  being  like  Bach,  incapable 
of  writing  anything  that  was  not  stamped  with  beauty  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  Wagner  was  not  only  capable  of  writing,  but  did  write  a 
considerable  amount  of  music  that  can  only  be  described  as 
rubbish,  that  was  not  even  w'orth  preserving,  and  was  probably 
never  worth  performing.  But  a  still  greater  difference  existed 
between  his  attitude  and  that  of  Bach  towards  their  art.  Bach, 
as  I  have  said ,  came  to  his  in  the  course  of  his  everyday  life  ;  with 
Wagner,  the  mere  decision  to  compose  came  comparatively  late 
in  his  career,  and  wms  incredibly  mixed  up  with,  and  in  some 
ways  the  outcome  of,  his  views  on  philosophy,  religion,  ethics, 
politics,  and  economy.  It  is  true  that  the  form  in  wdiich  he 
wrote  was  immensely  complex  and  vast  in  scale  compared  to 
anything  that  Bach  did  ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  were  both  creators 
and  inventors  of  music,  the  comparison  between  their  respective 
attitudes  holds  good.  Wagner  piepared  himself  with  extraordinary 
care  for  the  act  of  composing  ;  the  place  in  which  he  was  living 
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mattered  enormously,  he  made  journeys,  changed  house,  town 
country  of  residence,  cultivated  this  companion,  or  abandoned 
that,  all  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  assist  himself  into  the 
right  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  could  compose.  Years  would 
be  spent  on  a  single  work  from  its  inception  to  its  completion; 
he  had  to  live  with  it  in  misery  and  exaltation,  through  all  the 
tits  of  despondency  and  of  torture  that  seem  inseparable  from 
the  modern  act  of  artistic  production,,  tearing  himself  into  tatters 
until  the  w’ork  was  born  and  completed.  Compared  with  the 
circumstances  attending  a  production  of  anything  of  Bach’s,  it 
was  a  kind  of  emotional  earthquake.  That  it  wms  all  justified, 
that  it  wms  all  necessary,  and  that  it  wms  all  a  thousand  times 
worth  w’hile,  no  cultivated  person  of  to-day  can  be  found  to  deny. 
Like  Bach,  the  work  that  Wagner  has  given  us  is  not  only 
immortal  in  itself,  but  it  has  influenced  and  stamped  itself  upon 
the  work  of  all  musicians  w^hofollow^ed.  His  influence,  like  Bach’s, 
has  run  throughout  the  wliole  life  of  modern  music,  so  that  even 
people  w^ho  have  never  heard  a  single  work  of  his  are  uncon¬ 
sciously  influenced  and  affected  by  it  in  their  musical  ideas. 

But  compared  wdth  the  composer  of  to-day,  Wagner  is  already 
old-fashioned,  in  some  ways  he  is  early-Victorian  to  us.  It  would 
not  add  anything  to  the  influence  of  a  composer  to-day  that  he 
should  wTite  voluminous  prose- works  to  explain  his  philosophic 
position  or  his  position  in  politics,  or  his  attitude  towards  vege¬ 
tarianism.  That  kind  of  tedious  and  diffuse  self-explanation  is  out 
of  date,  and  a  man  has  to  be  a  very  great  man  indeed  before  we  will 
listen  to  him  wdth  any  patience  on  subjects  other  than  those  of  which 
he  has  made  himself  a  master.  But  the  self-consciousness  remains, 
and  has,  I  think,  increased.  Wagner,  at  any  rate,  had  a  mission, 
which  was  to  reform  the  opera  and  put  the  spirit  of  life  into 
what  had  become  a  dry  conventional  form  ;  but  it  is  very  hard 
for  a  composer  to-day  to  have  any  very  serious  musical  mission. 
He  is  confronted  with  the  naked  necessity  of  merely  having  to 
make  music ;  and  though  that  is  the  only  thing  for  a  composer 
to  do,  the  only  thing  which  we  w’ant  him  to  do,  it  is  not  alw^ays 
easy  for  him  to  do  it  deliberately  and  self-consciously.  So  much 
of  the  most  beautiful  music  in  the  world  has  been  produced,  as 
it  w’ere,  accidentally — b('caiise  someone  had  a  birthday,  or  because 
there  was  a  festival,  because  someoiu'  was  being  crowned  or 
married  or  buried  -that  we  do  not  always  rc'member  how’  com¬ 
paratively  small  a  proportion  of  great  music  has  been  produced 
deliberately,  just  because  the  musician  was  a  composer,  and 
thought  he  had  better  compose.  The  works  of  the  kind  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  did  not  depend  for  their  production  on 
turning  out  great  or  striking;  they  would  have  been  performed 
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in  anv  case.  But  nowadays  the  modern  composer  has  very  few 
definite  certainties  of  performance  ;  he  has  to  write  something  for 
no  particular  place  and  no  particular  occasion,  something  quite 
in  the  air,  and  hope  that  some  conductor  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  score,  and,  having  looked  at  it,  think  it  interesting 
or  striking  enough  to  please  an  audience  that  pays  for  its  seats, 
and  expects  to  get  what  pleases  it.  And  that  is  a  great  handicap 
to  the  composer,  and  a  great  temptation  to  the  development  of 
a  moihid  self-consciousness,  and  is,  in  the  long  run,  damaging 
to  art  generally.  The  same  thing  has  seriously  damaged  the  art 
of  painting.  The  old  masterpieces  were  practically  all  com¬ 
missioned  works,  pictures  painted  for  a  certain  place,  with  a 
definite  view  to  their  effect  in  a  certain  position,  so  that  the  artist 
was  enormously  helped  and  directed  in  his  intention  by  the  actual 
limitations  of  his  commission.  Now  people  no  longer  commission 
pictures  to  he  painted  for  certain  places  in  their  houses,  nor, 
except  in  the  case  of  rare  municipal  buildings,  are  artists  com¬ 
missioned  to  decorate  public  buildings ;  with  the  result  that 
painters  have  nothing  to  paint  for,  except  exhibitions,  which  of 
all  possible  environments  for  a  picture  are  utterly  and  indisputably 
the  worst.  lu  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  a  picture  deliberately 
painted  in  order  to  look  well  and  have  a  telling  effect  at  such  an 
exhibition  as  the  Eoyal  Academy  cannot  possibly  be  a  good 
picture.  And  though  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  a  musical 
composition,  deliberately  composed  in  order  to  become  popular 
with  conductors  of  concerts,  could  not  be  a  good  composition,  it 
is  true  to  say  that  that  particular  kind  of  inspiration  is  not  a 
wholesome  one  for  the  comiaoser,  and  does  not  make  either  for 
great  sincerity  or  great  loftiness  in  the  composition. 

ITT. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  com])oser’s  inspiration?  To  what 
use  should  he  put  this  vast  technical  equipment  with  which  the 
development  of  the  art  has  provided  him?  What  is  to  be  his 
message  to  the  modern  world?  These  are  questions  w’hich  each 
individual  composer  must  answer  for  himself,  for  they  are  of  vital 
i.mportance  to  him,  and  to  the  work  wdiich  he  produces.  As  for 
his  inspiration,  that  must  come  directly  from  within  himself  if 
his  music  is  to  make  any  mark,  if  it  is  to  have  any  real  life  or 
any  ])lace  in  the  world  of  true  art.  This,  as  I  have  said  before, 
is  not  an  age  of  deep  musical  inspiration,  but  it  is  an  age  of 
extreme  technical  accomplishment,  and  there  are  many  people 
engaged  in  composing  music  more  as  an  ('xercise  of  their  technical 
accomplishment,  than  in  obedience  to  anj"  impelling  force  from 
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within.  These  composers  and  theii-  work  are  easily  recognised 
by  the  fact  that  their  inspiration  is  always  external ;  they  have 
to  go  to  poetry  or  legend,  steep  themselves  in  literature  of  some 
kind,  and  then,  as  it  were,  reproduce  it  in  the  form  of  music. 
But  this  at  its  best  is  only  a  kind  of  musical  translation,  or  para¬ 
phrase  in  sound  of  ideas  which  have  already  been  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  the  written  word  ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  the  author  or  poet 
who  is  the  true  inventor,  and  the  musician  who  is  only  a  translator 
or  interpreter.  The  modern  symphonic  poem  is  a  constant 
example  of  this  method  of  composing,  and  although,  no  doubt, 
the  best  of  modern  music  is  put  into  symphonic  poems,  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  rather  supports  my  argument  that  there  is  rather  a 
dearth  of  original  inspiration  for  music  pure  and  simple  in  this 
age.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  regard  the  music  of  Tschaikowsky, 
and  some  of  Elgar’s  music,  as  having  so  important  a  place  in 
modern  art.  It  stands  out  quite  by  itself  as  music  that  had  to 
be  uttered;  it  has  no  programme,  it  is  not  a  representation  of 
anything  already  expressed  in  any  other  form ;  whatever  it  is, 
it  comes  straight  from  the  composer’s  own  being,  and  speaks 
directly  to  us  from  him.  And  that  is  why  I  regard  Elgar’s  sym¬ 
phony  in  A  flat  as  a  work  on  a  higher  scale  than,  say,  the  finest 
of  Strauss’s  symphonic  poems,  although  there  is  occasionally 
music  of  a  far  higher  order  to  be  found  in  Strauss  than  in  anything 
Elgar  has  written.  But  I  think — I  am  sure — it  is  better  to  write 
music  like  Elgar’s  on  the  higher  plane,  than  to  wTite  music 
like  Strauss’s  on  a  plane  that  is  a  little  less  high  than  that. 
These  two  men  represent  among  modern  composers  the  two  paths 
between  which  the  composer  is  bound  to  choose ;  and  it  is  for 
himself  to  say  whether  he  wdll  make  musical  translations  of 
literary  ideas,  or  whether  he  will  wait  until  ho  has  musical  ideas 
pure  and  simple  to  express. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  another  source  of  inspiration,  represented 
by  the  music  of  Debussy — the  school  of  colour  and  atmosphere. 
Here  the  inspiration  is  not  from  ideas  or  emotions,  nor  can  it 
be  described  as  wdiat  used  to  be  called  “absolute”  music,  and 
what  I  still  mean  w'hen  I  speak  of  music  which  is  inspired  purely 
from  within  the  composer’s  owm  being.  The  method  of  this 
school  is  rather  to  throw  upon  the  auditory  senses  masses  of  tone 
colour,  and  to  make  them  fade  and  dissolve  into  each  other,  so 
that  w'ave  after  w-ave  of  cloud-like  colour  floats  upon  the  senses. 
It  is  the  most  purely  sensuous  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  physiological 
of  all  musical  effects,  and  it  can  be  used  with  great  subtlety  to 
produce  an  actual  atmosphere  of  certain  imagined  scenes  or 
places.  Who  can  hoar  Debussy’s  wonderful  tone  poem  “L’Apr^s- 
Hidi  d’un  Fnnne  ”  without  being  almost  oppressed  by  a  senseof  the 
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sultriness  of  a  windless  afternoon,  the  close  air  of  the  woodland,  the 
drowsy  stirring  of  the  pagan  and  animal  forces,  and  the  mystery 
and  poetry  that  lurk  in  the  most  primitive  passion?  There  are 
no  ideas  in  this  case ;  it  is  simply  a  form  of  musical  hypnotics 
which ,  if  we  surrender  ourselves  to  them ,  will  absolutely  recreate 
in  us  the  mood  of  the  composer.  Such  music  is  very  delightful, 
it  is  very  wonderful,  but  the  sensation  of  it  is  almost  purely 
physical ;  it  seems  to  lead  nowhere  in  particular,  and  to  be  a 
wonderful  and  beautiful  decadence  rather  than  an  advance. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  chief  mediums  in  which  music  of 
the  essentially  modem  school  is  written,  but  whichever  of  them 
the  composer  chooses,  there  is  one  thing  which  he  must  never 
lose  sight  of  if  he  wishes  his  message  to  be  really  uttered.  He 
should  say  to  himself  before  he  writes  one  note  :  “Here  are 
assembled  a  number  of  artists  who  have  given  years  of  their  lives 
and  spent  all  the  labour  and  money  they  can  afford  on  perfecting 
themselves  in  their  art,  whether  of  voice  or  of  instrument ;  many 
of  them  are  consummate  artists  and  masters  in  their  own  depart¬ 
ment.  lam  about  to  ask  them  to  use  that  art  and  skill  of  theirs 
in  playing  my  music,  in  representing  my  ideas.  Am  I  certain, 
first  of  all,  that  what  I  am  asking  them  to  perform  is  worthy  of 
that  time  and  study  they  have  spent  in  becoming  perfect?  And, 
if  so,  whether  I  have  spared  any  pains  to  make  the  technical 
expression  of  it  as  perfect  as  possible?  If  not,  how  can  I  con¬ 
scientiously  ask  them  to  use  their  great  talents  in  producing  my 
imperfect  work?  ”  That  is  a  question  which  every  composer  owes 
it  to  himself,  and  to  every  performer  who  is  to  interpret  his 
work,  to  put  to  himself  most  seriously ;  for  nowadays  slipshod 
workmanship  in  any  branch  of  art  is  utterly  inexcusable.  Tech¬ 
nical  perfection,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
our  time,  and  its  effect  should  be,  not  to  excuse  spiritual  or 
creative  imperfection,  but  rather  to  demand  that  the  excellence 
of  the  thing  done  shall  not  fall  short  of  the  method  of  doing  it. 
The  perfect  music  of  the  past  has  produced  the  perfect  technique 
of  the  present.  We  must  strive,  and  at  any  rate  hope,  that  the 
perfect  technique  of  the  present  will  produce  the  perfect  music 
of  the  future. 


Filson  Young. 


SOME  CRITICISMS  ON  THE  COLLECTION  OE 
INCOME  TAX. 


The  impolicy  in  many  respects  of  the  incidence  of  income  tax 
has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion.  Apart  altogether  from 
the  controversy  between  Eh-ee  Trade  and  Tariff  Reform,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  legislation  of  1842,  which  is  the  date  of  our 
principal  Income  Tax  Act,  does  not  contain  the  final  word  of 
wisdom  in  fiscal  legislation.  A  system  wdiich,  to  mention  only 
two  instances,  by  its  failure  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  wasting 
securities,  taxes  capital  as  income,  and  directly  encourages 
the  investment  of  capital  and  accumulation  of  income  abroad, 
is  obviously  not  the  most  perfect  human  ingenuity  can  produce', 
and  has  often  been  the  subject  of  criticism.  The  abuses  incident 
to  the  collection,  as  distinct  from  the  incidence  of  the  tax,  are 
for  reasons  easy  to  appreciate  less  often  discussed.  The  reticence 
of  all  men  with  regard  to  their  income,  the  secrecy  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Courts  of  Income  Tax  Commissioners,  and  the  fact 
that  the  taxpayer  who  has  come  into  conflict  with  the  tax- 
collector  is  very  often  partly  at  fault  himself,  tend  to  prevent  the 
public  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  department 
in  the  collection  of  the  tax.  The  present  method  of  collection 
of  the  tax,  especially  with  regard  to  Schedule  D,  is,  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted,  faulty  in  the  following  respects  :  — 

(1)  It  has  become  the  common  practice  of  the  officials  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  income  tax  knowingly  to  demand  from  tax¬ 
payers  more  tax  than  the  Revenue  is  entitled  to,  both  with  regard 
to  arrears  of  tax  and  the  tax  on  the  current  income  when  the 
latter  is  in  dispute. 

(2)  Advantage  is  taken  by  the  officials  engaged  in  the  collection 
of  the  tax,  of  the  fact  that  relief  from  the  excessive  demands, 
above  mentioned,  can  only  be  gained  by  a  disclosure  by  the  tax¬ 
payer  of  his  affairs  to  an  extent  often  sufficient  to  deter  him 
from  making  an  appeal. 

(3)  The  constitution  and  the  practice  regulating  the  procedure 
of  the  tribunals  which  exist  to  decide  disputes  between  tlu'  tax¬ 
payer  and  the  tax  collector  are  such  that  these  tribunals  s('ldoni 
act  judicially,  and  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  considering  their 
duty  to  be  to  collect  revenue  rather  than  impartially  to  judge  the 
facts  :  that  the  j^ow’ers  of  these  tribunals  arc  excessiv('  and  the 
control  over  them  by  the  courts  of  law  insufficient. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  abuses  mentioned  in  the  two 
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first  propositions,  it  is  necessary  to  apiireciate  the  procedure  by 
which  assessments  under  Schedule  D  of  the  Income  Tax  are 
made.  It  is  under  this  schedule,  of  course,  that  a  tax  on  incomes 
from  businesses,  trades,  and  professions  is  levied,  and  it  is  with 
regard  to  the  collection  of  tax  under  this  schedule  that,  as  above 
stated,  the  abuses  referred  to  principally  exist.  Under  this 
schedule  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  duty  of  the  subject  to  make 
a  return  of  his  income  according  to  certain  rules  laid  down  in  the 
Statute.  When  a  surveyor  of  taxes  finds  that  a  person  whom 
he  considers  liable  to  tax  has  not  made  a  return,  or  has  made 
what  the  surveyor  thinks  an  insufficient  return,  the  law  provides 
that  an  additional  assessment  may  be  made  on  such  person  by 
the  commissioners  of  income  tax  in  the  district,  at  the  instance 
of  the  surveyor,  or  a  surcharge  may  be  made  by  the  surveyor 
himself,  the  result  being  the  same,  but  the  former  ])ractice  being 
that  usually  adopted.  The  Statute  (Sections  ^r2  and  03  of  The 
Taxes  IManagement  Act,  1880)  provides  that  such  additional 
assessment  or  surcharge  should  assess  the  taxpayer  at  such  an 
amount  as,  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  surveyor  or 
commissioners,  such  person  ought  to  be  assessed.  But  little 
attention  is  paid  at  the  present  day  to  this  last  mentioned  provision 
of  the  Statute.  Where  an  additional  assessment  is  made  upon  a 
person,  the  present  practice  is  to  put  such  assessment  at  a  figure 
far  higher  than  that  taxpayer’s  income  is  likely  to  be.  It  is  not 
a  little  alarming  for  a  person  whose  income  is,  say,  T800  to  be 
served  with  an  official  notice  that  he  has  been  assessed  by  the 
commissioners  at  T2,000,  and  will  have  to  pay  duty  thereon  unless 
he  succeeds  in  an  appeal  to  those  commissioners  :  and  it  is  no 
excuse  for  an  assessment  of  such  magnitude  to  say  that  the 
surveyor  of  taxes  had  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  the  income 
of  the  person  in  question  to  be,  say,  ^900.  But  that  such  is 
the  present  almost  invariable  practice  with  regard  to  additional 
assessments  will  be  denied  by  no  one  with  any  familiarity  with 
income  tax  work  :  and  protests  at  the  hearing  of  appeals  against 
such  high  assessments  are  met  by  the  commissioners  with  the 
casual  answer,  “Oh,  the  figure,  of  course,  is  merely  formal.” 

The  practice  of  making  high  “formal”  assessments  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the  Statute,  but  is,  it  is  submitted,  extremely  objec¬ 
tionable  and  undesirable  in  the  public  interests.  Surveyors  of 
taxes  and  other  Eevenue  officers  are  not  only  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Inland  Beyenue  department,  but  are  also  servants  of 
the  public  :  and  when  a  surveyor  causes  a  demand  to  be  made 
upon  a  member  of  the  public,  requiring  him  to  pay  more  than 
the  law  requires  of  him — a  practice  of  which  far  more  objection¬ 
able  instances  will  be  given  later — one  can  only  conclude  that  that 
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official’s  zeal  towards  his  department  has  made  him  forget  all 
his  duties  as  a  servant  to  the  public.  The  practice  at  present 
under  criticism  is  all  the  more  indefensible  in  the  light  of  section 
57,  sub-section  8,  of  the  Taxes  IManagement  Act,  1880,  which 
provides  that  if,  on  an  appeal,  it  appears  that  the  taxpayer’s 
income  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  contained  in  the  additional 
assessment,  the  commissioners  can  and  shall  charge  the  taxpayer 
on  whatever  the  amount  of  his  actual  income  be. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  additional  assessments  of 
“formal,”  or,  in  other  words,  grossly  excessive  amounts  have  an 
object  wholly  ulterior  to  the  real  purposes  of  the  Income  Tax  Acts. 
Under  the  Acts  there  is  a  duty  on  the  taxpayer  to  make  a  true 
return  of  his  statutory  income,  but,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
exemptions  and  supertax,  he  is  under  no  duty  to  disclose  the 
details  of  it  or  its  sources.  But  when  an  additional  assessment 
has  been  made  on  a  taxpayer,  if  he  does  not  wmnt  to  pay,  he  has 
to  appeal  to  the  commissioners  ;  and  before  these  commissioners, 
it  lies  upon  him,  as  appellant,  to  prove  that  the  additional  assess¬ 
ment  upon  him  is  wrong  or  excessive,  the  only  way  to  do  this 
being  to  produce  before  the  commissioners  and  the  surveyor  all 
the  details  of  his  income,  his  books,  accounts  and  private  papers. 
Cases  occur  from  time  to  time  w'here  persons  submit  to  paying 
duty  on  additional  assessments  far  in  excess  of  their  incomes, 
simply  to  avoid  making  the  disclosures  above  mentioned.  But 
such  a  policy  is  of  no  avail  against  modern  departmental  methods : 
the  next  year  the  surve^nr  causes  the  assessment  to  he  raised  yet 
higher,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  until  at  last  the  taxpayer 
finds  it  too  much  to  bear,  makes  an  appeal,  and  the  surveyor 
and  the  Inland  Bevenue  Department  become  happily  possessed 
of  all  there  is  to  know  about  him  and  his  affairs  for  ever  after¬ 
wards.  It  is  not  suggested  that  any  corrupt  use  is  made  of  the 
information  thus  obtained  :  the  objection  to  the  practice  is  that 
it  was  not,  as  appears  from  the  sections  above  referred  to,  the 
intention  of  the  Statute  that  the  officials  should  be  able  in  this 
wmy  to  force  such  disclosures,  that  there  is  no  compensation  or 
indemnity  in  costs  or  in  any  other  way  to  a  successful  appellant 
w’ho  proves  that  his  original  return  was  correct,  and  that  revenue 
officials  by  these  means  become  ]X)ssessed  of  inquisitorial  powers 
far  in  excess  of  what  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  a  free  country. 
The  substantial  result  of  the  present  practice  is,  that  surveyors  of 
taxes  can  compel  taxpayers  either  to  disclose  to  them  and  the 
commissioners  the  details  of  their  private  affairs,  or  else  to  buy 
their  right  of  privacy  by  paying  more  tax  than  the  law  requires. 
This  condition  of  affairs,  w’hich  was  in  no  way  intended  by 
the  Income  Tax  Acts,  has  only  come  into  existence  in  recent  years. 
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and  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  the  vice  of  departmentalism 
which  causes  so  many  of  our  public  servants,  in  their  zeal  to 
serve  the  supposed  interests  of  their  department ,  to  forget  entirely 
that,  as  servants  of  the  public,  it  is  their  duty  to  deal  fairly  with 
each  and  every  citizen.  The  ofi&cial  who  truly  does  his  duty  is 
surely  one  to  whom  the  citizen  may  go  and  state  the  facts  of  his 
case  with  confidence  that  the  official  will  impartially  inform  him 
what  is  due  to  the  State  in  the  circumstances  :  it  is  ludicrous 
to  suggest  that  the  average  surveyor  of  taxes  ever  considers  that 
he  has  any  other  duty  than  to  get  from  the  citizen  as  much  taxes 
as  he  possibly  can. 

With  regard  to  the  aversion  that  many  persons  have  of  making 
a  disclosure  of  all  their  affairs  to  the  commissioners  and  surveyor, 
it  will  be  shown  later  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
reluctance  to  trust  to  the  tribunals  for  hearing  appeals.  But  one 
of  these  grounds  may  be  conveniently  dealt  with  now.  In  the 
ordinary  way  the  taxpayer’s  appeal  is  to  the  general  commissioners 
of  his  district.  The  general  commissioners  are  local  men,  and 
very  probably  business  competitors  of  the  person  appealing  against 
the  assessment.  The  objections  to  disclosing  all  the  details  of 
one’s  affairs  to  one’s  rivals  in  business  are  obvious ;  and  besides 
this,  many  persons  object  to  disclosing  their  affairs  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  This  particular  objection  can,  it  is  true,  be  avoided  by 
appealing  to  the  special  commissioners,  but  that  usually  means 
a  journey  to  London,  or  some  other  large  centre,  and  this  tribunal 
is  not,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  by  any  means  free  from 
objections. 

It  is,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  arrears  that  the 
methods  of  the  surveyors  of  taxes  are  the  most  to  be  condemned. 
The  term  “  arrears  ”  as  used  in  this  article  must  be  taken  to  refer 
to  those  cases  where  there  has  been  no  return,  or  an  insufficient 
return,  of  income  by  the  taxpayer  in  past  years,  and  where  no 
assessment  has  been  made  within  the  time  allowed  by  law  for 
the  making  of  an  assessment.  Liability  to  income  tax  depends, 
it  should  be  explained,  upon  an  assessment  having  been  made 
upon  the  taxpayer ;  until  an  assessment  has  been  made  there  can 
be  no  liability  to  tax,  and  the  time  within  which  an  assessment 
may  be  lawfully  made  is  limited  by  law.  Until  1907  no  assess¬ 
ment  could  be  made  for  a  person  for  income  tax  unless  it  was 
made  within  the  year  of  assessment  or  within,  at  the  longest, 
twelve  months  from  the  expiration  of  that  year,  and  in  respect 
of  years  before  1907  the  law  is  still  unaltered.  The  period  now 
is  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  the  person 
ought  to  be  charged.  The  result  is  that  cases  are  not  infrequent 
where  it  is  discovered,  some  time  after  it  is  too  late  to  make 
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an  assessment,  that  a  person  has  avoided  paying  as  much  tax 
as  he  should  have  paid,  and  in  such  case  there  is  no  direct  way 
of  getting  it.  Such  cases  are,  no  doubt,  peculiarly  irritating  to 
the  well-trained  official,  indicating,  as  they  do,  either  bad  faith 
or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer,  or  remissness  on  the 
part  of  the  offieial,  or  possibly  a  combination  of  all  the  three. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  such  cases  can  be  reached.  If, 
in  respect  of  a  year  for  which  it  is  not  too  late  to  make  an  assess¬ 
ment,  the  taxpayer’s  return  is  insufficient,  an  additional  assess¬ 
ment  can  be  made  on  the  taxpayer  in  respect  of  such  year  or 
years,  and  if  the  taxpayer  is  shown  to  have  been  at  fault  in 
respect  of  the  previous  years,  the  Commissioners,  at  the  hearing 
of  the  appeal,  may  be  persuaded  by  the  surveyor  to  charge  treble 
duty  in  respect  of  the  year  for  which  the  additional  assessment 
has  been  made,  and  in  bad  cases  also  to  impose  a  fine  not  exceed¬ 
ing  T-20.  An  alternative  method  is  to  sue  for  a  .-£50  penalty  in 
the  High  Court,  on  which,  again,  there  was  a  time  limit  of 
formerly  two  and  noW'  three  years.  The  position,  therefore,  is 
in  respect  of  years  for  w'hich  it  is  too  late  to  make  an  assessment, 
tliat  there  is  no  liability  to  tax  whatever  in  respect  of  them. 
Ihit  it  is  the  common  practice  of  surveyors  on  discovering  that 
there  has  been  an  omission  in  respect  of  any  past  years,  to  demand 
tax  not  only  for  tb.e  year  or  years  for  which  assessments  may 
be  made,  but  also  to  demand  tax  for  any  number  of  past  years, 
varying  from  six  upwards.  The  largest  number  of  years  for 
which  tax  has,  in  the  experience  of  the  present  writer,  been 
demanded  was  twenty-five  years.  That  was  in  the  case  of  an 
old  lady  of  very  small  means  and  no  knowledge  of  business,  who 
had  for  many  years  received  small  sums  on  account  of  interest 
on  deposit  accounts  at  her  bank.  By  a  change  in  their  practice, 
the  Inland  Revenue  at  the  time  in  question  decided,  no  doubt 
correctly,  to  collect  tax  on  such  interest  as  a  separate  head  of 
taxation,  and  for  tire  first  time  the  lady  learned  that  she  was 
expected  to  make  a  return  of  the  interest  she  had  thus  received. 
She  was  then  told  that  she  had  to  pay  tax  on  all  the  interest  she 
had  thus  received  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  To  have 
made  such  a  payment  would  have  seriously  crippled  her,  and  in 
alarm  she  consulted  her  solicitor.  Fortunately,  this  gentbnnan 
knew  his  business,  and  speedily  settled  the  demand  by  payment  of 
one  year’s  tax.  But  that  such  an  excessive  demand  should  have 
been  made  by  a  servant  of  the  State  is,  surely,  monstrous.  In 
another  ca#;e  it  w'as  discovered  that  the  returns  of  a  gentleman 
of  some  local  jiosition  had  been  insufficient.  A  demand  was  made 
on  him  for  a  sum  considerably  in  excess  of  wdiat  could  have  been 
recovered  from  him  either  bc'fore  the  Commissioners  or  in  the 
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High  Court ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  threats  that  all  sorts 
of  penalties  (many  of  which  were  not,  in  fact,  enforceable  at 
law)  would  follow  if  it  was  not  paid.  The  gentleman  in  question 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  picture  painted  by  the  surveyor  that,  at 
the  latter’s  request,  he  signed  an  agreement  promising  to  pay  a 
sum  largely  in  excess  of  what  could  have  been  obtained  from 
him  by  regular  proceedings  before  the  Commissioners  or  in  the 
High  Court.  He  then  consulted  his  solicitor,  and  was  advised 
that  he  had  promised  to  pay  a  far  larger  sum  than  the  law 
required  from  him,  and  that  many  of  the  representations  of  the 
surveyor  as  to  the  law  and  its  consequences  w’ere  inaccurate. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  per.suade  the  Inland  Revenue  to  be 
satisfied  with  such  tax  as  they  could  have  obtained  by  regular 
proceedings.  But  in  vain  :  an  action  or  information  was  com¬ 
menced  upon  the  agreement,  and  rather  than  incur  the  expense 
and  worry  of  litigation,  the  gentleman  paid  the  full  amount. 
Another  class  of  cases  occurred  in  respect  of  persons  of  small 
means  who  had  hitherto  evaded  tax  altogether,  but  w'hose  liability 
was  for  the  first  time  disclosed  by  the  returns  of  the  wages  paid, 
required  from  employers  of  labour  by  the  Finance  Act  of  1907. 
The  present  writer’s  experience  in  regard  to  these  cases  was  that 
six  years’  tax  was  usually  demanded. 

Now,  w'ith  regard  to  all  the  above  cases,  it  is  not  suggested 
that  persons  who  have  not  paid  their  proper  share  of  income  tax 
in  past  years  are  in  any  w^ay  to  be  praised,  or  that  they  are 
to  he  pitied  when  called  to  book.  But  what  is  contended  is 
that  it  is  w’holly  wrong  and  unwwthy  for  servants  of  the  State 
to  play  a  game  of  bluff  with  these  persons,  and  that  it  is  dishonest 
to  demand  from  them  or  anyone  else  more  than  they  are  liable 
for  by  law.  When  a  ]uiblic  servant  makes  a  demand,  a  citizen 
ought  to  bo  able  to  assume  that  no  more  will  be  asked  of  him 
than  can  lawfully  be  recovered.  Tjiability  to  pay  taxes  depends, 
after  all,  solely  upon  Act  of  Parliament  :  in  this  case  the  Act 
creates  liability  only  when  there  has  been  an  assessment,  and 
says  that  assessment  can  he  lawfully'  made  within  a  certain  time 
and  within  that  time  only.  If  no  assessment  has  been  made  in  that 
time  there  is  no  liability,  and  no  right  or  authority  w’hatever  to 
demand  tax. 

The  tribunals  which  exist  to  settle  disputes  Ix'tween  the  tax¬ 
payer  and  the  surveyor  illustrate  the  practice  freely  adoptt'd 
latterly  by  Parliament  of  taking  the  cognisance'  of  disputes 
between  the  Crowm  and  the  subject  away  from  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  of  the  realm,  and  entrusting  them  in  whole  or 
in  part  either  to  a  Government  department  or  some  extraordinary 
tribunal  spc'cially  constituted  for  the  purpose.  But  this  practice 
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rarely  commends  itself  to  anyone  with  any  practical  knowledge 
of  the  administration  of  justice.  The  ordinary  judges  of  the  High 
Court  and  County  Courts  and  the  stipendiary  magistrates  are 
after  all,  prima  fade  the  persons  best  qualified  to  act  judicially. 
They  are,  moreover,  more  to  be  trusted  to  try  a  case,  in  which 
the  Crown  or  its  representative  is  a  party,  with  indifference  and 
impartiality  than  are  persons  who  occupy  an  inferior  position, 
or  who  are  themselves  connected  with  the  department  of  the 
State  concerned  in  the  dispute  which  has  arisen.  The  tribunal 
created  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals 
against  assessments  for  income  tax  illustrate  most  unhappily  the 
evils  that  arise  from  tribunals  in  the  one  case  usually  too  weak  to 
resist  the  influence  of  a  State  official,  and  in  the  other  too  closely 
connected  with  the  department  concerned  in  the  dispute  to  be 
properly  qualified  to  act  judicially. 

When  Parliament  refers  disputes  to  one  of  these  extra-judicial 
tribunals,  it  either  refers  them  wholly  or  in  part,  and  thereby 
wholly  or  in  part  puts  them  and  their  decisions  outside  the  juris¬ 
diction  and  control  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  land.  In  income 
tax  cases  the  legislature  has  referred  to  Commissioners,  without 
any  method  of  appeal,  the  decisions  of  all  questions  of  fact.  On 
questions  of  law  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  King’s  Bench  Division, 
by  w'ay  of  a  case  stated.  This  means  that  the  Commissioners 
must  state  the  facts  found  by  them  in  a  written  case,  and  let 
the  King’s  Bench  Division  decide  the  question  of  law  arising  on 
the  facts  as  there  stated.  But  there  is  no  method  of  appeal  or 
control  over  the  findings  of  fact  w'hich  the  Commissioners  may 
come  to  or  state,  in  the  case  for  the  King’s  Bench  Division. 

The  duty  of  deciding  questions  of  fact  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
in  inconm  tax  appeals,  consist  in  deciding  whether  the  oath  of 
A  or  the  oath  of  B  is  to  be  accepted.  Direct  conflict  of  evidence 
is  rare  in  these  cases.  In  cases  where  a  question  of  principle  is 
concernoil,  Ihc  actual  naked  facts  arc  seldom  the  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy  :  the  struggle  usually  is,  as  to  what  is  the  effect  of  those 
facts,  or  what  is  the  proper  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
An  instance  will  explain.  Suppose  the  question  at  issue  to  bo  : 
Does  company  A  “reside”  in  the  United  Kingdom  so  as  to  be 
liable  to  tax  on  all  its  profits?  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  on  the  answer  of  the  question  as  to  where  the  real 
central  management  and  control  of  the  company  abides.  There 
will  be  no  dispute  as  to  any  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
company’s  business  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  Commissioners 
to  state  the  simple  facts  of  the  company’s  methods  of  business, 
so  as  to  leave  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  where  the  real 
management  and  control  abides,  an  inference  of  law  to  be  decided 
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by  the  courts  of  law  on  appeal.  It  is  equally  possible  for  the 
Commissioners,  without  setting  out  all  the  facts,  to  state  that  they 
have  heard  and  considered  the  evidence  and  found  as  a  fact 
that  the  central  management  and  control  of  the  company  was  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  then  there  is  no  point  for  argument  in 
the  King’s  Bench  Division.  The  Commissioners  have  done  what 
is  known  as  stating  the  company  out  of  court.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  decide  all  questions 
of  fact  without  an  appeal  is  a  very  formidable  one,  often  enabling 
them,  should  they  desire  to  do  so,  to  exclude  the  parties  from  an 
appeal  in  cases  where  a  more  loyal  adherence  to  their  duties  would 
have  enabled  an  appeal  to  lie.  Besides  this,  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioners  as  to  which  facts  out  of  several  they  wall  state 
in,  or  omit  from,  the  case  stated,  and  their  power  (to  be  mentioned 
later)  of  utilising  as  evidence  facts  not  proved  at  the  hearing, 
ftives  them  complete  control  as  to  what  the  case  upon  which 
the  King’s  Bench  Division  is  to  decide  shall  be,  and  often  results 
in  that  Division  having  to  decide  upon  a  set  of  facts  very  different 
from  that  given  in  evidence  at  the  hearing  of  the  appeal.  The 
proceedings  before  the  Commissioners  are  secret,  only  the  parties 
and  their  advocates  are  admitted,  and  the  present  writer  has  had 
experience  of  the  shorthand  notes  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  being  refused  to  the  party  appealing  when  application 
was  made  for  them.  There  are  no  courts  probably  in  the  United 
Kingdom  more  powerful  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  none  so 
secret. 

Having  regard  to  the  large  powers  of  these  tribunals  and  the 
fact  that  cases  very  often  involving  thousands  of  pounds  per 
annum  come  before  them,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain,  speaking 
of  them  as  a  whole,  that  they  arc  either  as  strong,  experienced, 
or  independent  as  they  might  or  should  be  :  while  it  is  indisput¬ 
able  that  the  procedure  which  the  law  has  laid  down  for  governing 
them,  is  calculated  to  prevent  almost  the  strongest  tribunal  in 
the  world  from  dealing  even-handed  justice. 

Appeals  from  assessments  to  income  tax  lie  either  to  the  General 
Commissioners  of  the  district  or,  if  special  notice  is  given,  to 
the  Special  Commissioners  wffio  arc  officials  of  the  Inland  Eevenue 
Department.  The  General  Commissioners  are,  as  has  been 
already  said,  local  gentlemen,  a  fact  in  itself,  as  pointed  out 
previously,  open  to  objection.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  law%  and  income  tax  law  is  most  intricate  ;  moreover, 
their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  princijdes  of  law  very  often , 
it  is  the  belief  of  the  wTiter,  causes  them  with  all  innocence  to 
state  a  party  out  of  court,  making  them,  quite  unconsciously, 
find  as  a  fact  what  is  really  a  legal  inference  from  the  facts 
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which  might  properly  have  been  left  to  the  Appellate 
Court.  Again,  they  have  a  natural  bias  in  favour  of  the  Crown. 
This  is  due  to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  a  very  large 
{)roportion  of  the  cases  which  come  before  them  are  not  cases 
involving  any  question  of  principle  at  all,  but  are  merely  cases 
where  the  surveyor  is  struggling  to  wring  the  truth  out  of  some 
dishonest  taxpayer  who  is  concealing  his  income.  The  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  duty  in  these  cases  naturally  inclines  them  to  regard 
themselves  rather  as  assistant  collectors  of  revenue  than  as 
persons  in  a  judicial  position.  Secondly,  having  no  knowledge 
of  law  they  are  inclined  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  all  the 
surveyor’s  statements  as  to  what  the  law  is,  and  not  only  that, 
but  also  in  matters  of  fact  they  have  a  tendency  to  accept  every 
statement  which  the  surveyor  may  make  as  to  the  facts,  partly 
because  of  that  vague  sort  of  confidence  that  every  Englishman 
still  feels  for  an  official,  and,  secondly,  because  they  know  that 
the  surveyor  does  not  personally  get  the  tax,  and  feel  that  he  is 
impartial.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  surveyor  is  an  actual 
party  to  the  litigation,  and  very  often  his  own  advocate,  it  is 
clear  that  this  is  a  mistaken  attitude ,  w'hich  would  not  be  adopted 
by  a  stronger  tribunal.  Thirdly,  and  most  objectionable  of  all, 
by  an  extraordinary  provision  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  section  57 
(7)  (c).  Taxes  Management  Act,  1880,  the  surveyor  is  entitled 
to  be  present,  not  only  like  any  other  litigant  during  the  hearing 
of  the  appeal,  but  at  any  time  during  w'hich  the  Commissioners 
are  determining  it;  with  the  result  that,  before  some  Commis¬ 
sioners,  the  surveyor  is  in  the  room  with  the  Commissioners  before 
the  appellant  and  his  advocates  enter,  and  remains  with  them 
at  their  private  consultation  after  the  ap|)ellant’s  party  leaves, 
so  that  he  is  in  a  position  to,  and,  if  he  is  human,  no  doubt  does, 
ply  the  Commissioners  with  arguments  and  suggestions  to  which 
the  appellant  has  no  opportunity  of  answering  or  giving  an 
explanation.  This  provision  of  the  Taxes  Management  Act  has 
probably  no  rival  in  the  Statute  Book  for  the  direct  promotion 
of  injustice.  Another  practice  wffiich  tends  to  influence  the  Com¬ 
missioners  towards  the  Crown  is  one  for  wffiose  legality  there  is, 
perhaps,  some  authority,  namely,  the  use  of  information  which 
they  have  obtained  otherwise  than  from  the  evidence  given  at 
the  hearing.  The  objection  to  this  practice  is  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  may  not  be  correct  or  it  may  be  misleading,  and  the  appellant 
has  no  o])portunity  of  explaining  or  cross-examining  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  Spc'cial  Commissioners,  these  gentlemen  are 
members  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  and  by  no  means 
overpaid  members  of  it  when  the  responsible  nature  of  their 
duties  is  considered.  The  objection  of  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  Income  Tax  Act  does  not  apply  to  these  Commissioners  so  much 
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as  to  the  General  Commissioners,  but  the  objections  as  to  practice 
and  procedure  applicable  to  proceedings  before  the  General  Com¬ 
missioners  apply  also  to  proceedings  before  the  Special  Commis¬ 
sioners.  The  great  objection  to  these  Commissioners  is  that  they 
are  members  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  and  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world  it  is,  it  is  submitted,  almost  impossible 
for  them  not  to  lean  in  favour  of  the  revenue  and  its  collectors. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  position  of  the  Commissioners 

is,  and  ought  to  be,  that  of  judges  :  and  it  is  surely  desirable  that 
the  judges  between  the  taxpayer  and  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  ought  in  no  way  to  be  connected  with  that  department, 
either  by  training,  appointment,  or  otherwise.  The  only  satis¬ 
factory  persons  for  such  a  position  are,  it  is  submitted,  trained 
lawyers  wholly  unconnected  with  the  department,  and  appointed 
by  some  independent  person,  as,  for  instance,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice. 

The  following  reforms  are  suggested.  First  of  all,  alter  the 
personnel  of  the  surveyors.  The  remuneration  and  prospects 
of  surveyors  compared  with  that  of  other  civil  servants  appear 
to  be  good,  but  surveyors  in  general  are  certainly  not  drawn 
from  the  same  class,  neither  have  they  had  the  same  educa¬ 
tion,  as  the  first-class  clerks  in  the  Civil  Service.  The  work 
of  surveyors  is  most  responsible  work,  and  requires,  in  order 
to  bo  well  done,  considerable  gifts  of  character,  as  well  as  mental 
qualifications  :  and  such  work  should  be  entrusted  only  to  the 
best  educated  classes  of  citizens  drawn  from  the  class  from  w'hich 
we  draw  our  first  rank  of  civil  servants.  Secondly,  alter  the 
powers  of  surveyors  and  Commissioners  with  regard  to  additional 
assessments  Where  a  taxpayer  has  made  a  return,  make  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  a  surveyor  or  Commissioner  to  make  an  additional 
assessment,  until  the  surveyor  has  given  notice  to  the  taxpayer 
that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  existing  return,  together  with  the 
grounds  of  his  dissatisfaction.  Give  the  taxpayer  an  opportunity 
of  amending  his  return  after  such  notice  :  if  after  such  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  given  the  surveyor  is  still  dissatisfied,  then  let  an 
additional  assessment  be  made,  and  if  an  appeal  is  brought  against 

it,  let  the  unsuccessful  party  be  visited  in  costs.  This  last  pro¬ 
vision  would  put  the  surveyor  and  the  taxpayer  more  on  an 
equality  than  they  are  at  present ;  the  existing  system ,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  exposes  the  taxpayer  to  treble  duty  if  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  gives  him  no  compensation  or  costs  if  he  succeeds. 

With  regard  to  the  hearing  of  appeals,  in  the  first  place  let 
them  no  longer  be  treated  as  appeals  against  an  assessment  as 
though  the  assessment  were  a  judicial  act.  The  existing  system 
puts  the  onus  on  the  taxpayer  to  show  that  an  additional  as.sessment 
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made  at  random  is  wrong.  Let  the  onus  be  on  the  surveyor  to 
prove  his  own  case  and  to  support  the  assessment,  and  give  him 
power  to  interrogate  the  taxpayer  in  writing  before  the  hearing 
comes  on;  as  well,  of  course,  as  to  cross-examine  him  orally  at 
the  hearing.  Next,  repeal  so  much  of  section  57  (7)  (c)  of  the 
Taxes  Management  Act  as  permits  the  surveyor  to  be  present  at 
the  determination  of  the  case  by  the  Commissioners  at  any  times 
other  than  those  at  which  the  taxpayer  or  his  representative 
is  permitted  to  be  present.  Make  it  unlawful  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  as  for  any  other  tribunal,  to  take  notice  of  facts  not 
proved  at  the  hearing. 

As  to  the  tribunals  themselves,  if  it  is  desired  to  retain  the 
existing  organisation ,  let  there  be  an  a]ii)eal  on  the  facts  as  well 
as  on  the  law^  to  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  and  abolish  the 
procedure  by  case  stated.  Or  if  it  is  desired  to  retain  the  existing 
procedure,  abolish  the  General  Commissioners  as  a  tribunal  for 
hearing  appeals.  Let  the  hearing  of  ajipcals  be  entrusted  to 
itinerant  Special  Commissioners,  who  must  be  independent  persons 
and  capable  lawyers,  and  appointed,  as  already  suggested,  by 
some  authority  wholly  independent  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  Depart¬ 
ment.  Some  additional  expense  would  very  possibly  be  caused 
by  the  change  last  proposed,  but  the  collection  and  incidence  of 
income  tax  is  a  sufficiently  important  subject  to  merit  strong 
tribunals  for  settling  disputes  with  regard  to  it ;  and  the  change 
proposed,  so  far  as  the  abolition  of  the  General  Commissioners  is 
concerned,  is  a  change  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  Great  Britain.” 
In  Ireland  all  appeals  are  heard  by  paid  Special  Commissioners, 
with  a  right  to  the  taxpayer,  if  he  feels  aggrieved,  to  have  a 
re-hearing  of  the  appeal  before  the  assistant  barrister  of  the  county 
or  the  Eecorder  of  the  city,  a  far  more  equitable  arrangement  than 
that  prevailing  in  Gi’eat  Britain.  The  collection  of,  and  appeals 
with  regard  to,  the  super  tax  have  been  placed  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Special  Commissioners  :  and  an  attempt  made,  during 
committee, to  give  payers  of  super  tax  the  right  of  recourse  to  either 
the  General  Commissioners  or,  as  in  Ireland,  to  a  judicial  tribunal, 
was  resisted  by  the  Government,  and  consequently  failed. 

The  changes  above  suggested  would  not,  it  is  contended,  assist 
in  any  way  the  dishonest  taxpayer  seeking  to  evade  liability ;  it 
is  hoped  that  they  would  only  remove  certain  opportunities  of 
oppression  that  now  exist,  secure  a  more  satisfactory  trial  of 
hond-fide  disputes,  and  extend  the  powers  of  Courts  of  Law  at  a 
time  w’hen,  to  quote  from  a  recent  judgment  of  Lord  Justice 
Farwell,  “ministerial  responsibility  is  no  more  than  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  name,  and  the  Courts  are  the  only  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  against  departmental  aggression.” 

A.  M.  Latter. 
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The  terms  are  new — the  problems  they  stand  for  are  as  old  as 
Cain  and  Abel.  And  yet  it  is  well  that  the  nomenclature  should 
be  of  to-day,  for  these  terms  represent  the  points  of  attack  at 
which  we  of  the  present,  with  the  latest  weapons  of  modernity, 
are  attempting  to  storm  the  hitherto  impregnable  strongholds  of 
the  mysterious  heritage  of  the  children  of  men. 

From  the  beginning  of  time  such  questions  as  to  why  the  son 
is  like  and  yet  unlike  the  father,  why  and  how  it  comes  about 
he  may  have,  say,  his  father’s  hair  with  his  mother’s  eyes,  and 
the  character  and  personality  of  a  great-uncle,  or,  yet  more 
puzzling,  why  in  a  family  marked  by  a  strong  unity  of  characteri¬ 
sation  one  child  may  be  strikingly  dissimilar  to  all  the  rest,  have 
forced  themselves  with  bewildering  fascination  upon  all  who  have 
stood  aside  to  consider  for  a  moment  our  common  humanity  ; 
while  the  deeper  problems  of  the  inheritance  of  moral  traits  and 
defects  and,  within  w-hat  limits,  moving  among  hereditary  influ¬ 
ences,  free-will  can  act,  are  points  that  have  pressed  upon  the 
thinkers  of  mankind  with  an  almost  unbearable  burden.  Hence 
this  present  generation,  wdth  its  mind  set  on  keen  scientific 
inquiry,  was  necessarily  bound  to  approach  this  illimitable  field 
of  research  into  which  explorers  have  as  yet  pierced  so  short  a 
distance,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  two  chief  roads  by 
which  it  is  setting  out  in  its  quest,  the  one  road  being  knowm 
as  the  Eugenic,  and  the  other  as  the  Genetic. 

Now,  Eugenics  (literally  “good-breeding”) — a  term  already 
familiar  enough  among  a  small  and  select  school  of  thought  but 
practically  unknown  to  the  commonality  at  large — is  defined  as 
“the  study  of  agencies  under  social  control  that  may  improve  or 
impair  the  racial  qualities  of  the  future  generations  either  physic¬ 
ally  or  mentally.”  It  is  the  science  which  deals  with  all  the 
influences  that  tend  to  improve  the  inborn  qualities  of  a  race, 
and  its  aim  is  to  influence  by  every  possible  means  the  useful ,  the 
sane,  in  the  fullest  connotation  of  both  mental  and  physical  health 
—in  a  word,  the  best  classes  in  the  community — to  contribute 
more  than  their  proportion  to  the  next  generation,  and,  incident¬ 
ally,  of  course,  to  discourage  in  every  way  the  degenerate,  the 
unfit,  from  perpetuating  their  w'eaknesses.  Obviously,  then, 
there  is  in  Eugenics,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  study  of  the 
well-worn  problems  of  heredity,  a  large  ethical  element,  and  it 
is  this  element,  this  definite  appeal  to  the  common  conscience 
to  bring  moral  laws  into  a  sphere  hitherto  singularly  outside  of 
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them,  that  stamps  this  science  with  the  impress  of  to-day.  It 
is  tliis  feature  that  is  the  special  product  of  our  time,  and  we 
owe  its  inception  to  the  genius  of  that  veteran  student  of  human 
problems — Francis  Galton. 

Genetics,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  no  element  of  ethics, 
per  se,  within  it,  for  it  is  purely  an  inquiry  into  the  physiology 
of  heredity  and  variation.  It  examines  the  ultimate  physical 
elements  of  life ;  it  records  processes ;  it  seeks  to  discover  and 
tabulate  the  laws  that  govern  them.  Good,  bad  and  indifferent 
stocks  are  all  alike  in  its  eyes,  for  all  afford  suitable  material  for 
research  to  the  student  of  this  science.  Genetics  merely  cares 
how  things  as  they  are  happen,  it  carries  no  ideal  other  than 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  before  it.  Therefore,  while  the  aim 
of  Eugenics  is  the  realisation  of  an  ideal  in  the  future,  the  aim  of 
Genetics  is  pure  knowledge  of  facts  in  the  present.  Genetics, 
therefore,  is  the  handmaid  of  Eugenics,  for  the  Eugenist  will 
take  the  facts  that  Genetics  provides  and  use  them  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  his  aims.  Curiously  enough,  while  Eugenics  is  the  child  of 
a  living  scientist,  the  source  of  inspiration  of  recent  Genetics  is 
a  dead  monk — the  Abbot  Mendel  of  Brun.  He,  working  in  his 
monastery  garden  fifty  years  ago,  was  dead  and  forgotten  for 
twenty  years  before  his  writings  were  found,  but  then  so  instinct 
with  vitality  were  they  that  they  had  only  to  be  placed  in  suitable 
soil  for  a  veritable  tree  of  knowledge,  a  new  science,  to  spring 
from  the  tiny  grain  he  had  planted  so  unobtrusively  many  years 
before. 

l^oth  Eugenics  and  Genetics  exhibit  phases  of  novelty  hitherto 
undreamt  of  and  react  one  upon  the  other.  Genetics  has  presented 
startlingly  new  conceptions  before  us,  and  has  brought  into  dis¬ 
cussion  facts  that  had  become  practically  axiomatic  in  their 
acceptance,  while  Eugenics  has  placed  in  the  moral  sphere  con¬ 
siderations  that  have  hitherto  been  received  as  “nature,”  and 
therefore  not  to  be  questioned.  Let  us  then  pass  in  review  some 
of  these  phases. 

Now  it  is  absolutely  amazing  how  callous  the  social  conscience 
of  the  ordinary  person  has  become  upon  the  moral  issues  raised 
by  Eugenics.  Even  the  most  flagrant  transgressions  are  condoned. 
The  following  anecdote  is  but  a  sample  of  general  experience. 
The  present  writer  had  occasion  to  visit  at  times  a  small  house 
where  the  door  was  always  opened  by  a  little  household  drudge 
of  the  poorest  description.  A  dwarf,  of  poor  mentality,  her  lack 
of  intelligence  had  a  peculiar  weirdness  given  it  by  an  appalling 
squint.  One  day  she  was  missing,  and  an  inquiry  after  “Eliza” 
elicited  the  surprising  information  that  she  was  married.  An 
expression  of  dismay  was  met  by  the  retort  from  her  acquiescent 
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mistress,  “That  it  really  did  not  matter,  for  he  was  no  better 
than  she.”  “He”  proved  to  be  a  weak-minded  youth  who  could 
just  earn  a  scanty  wage  of  10s.  a  week  by  blowing  a  church  organ. 
By  this  time  indignation  was  boiling  over,  and  a  forcible  remark 
on  the  iniquity  of  the  mistress  allowing  such  a  marriage  was  met 
by  the  offended  retort  that  “It  couldn’t  in  no  way  be  wrong, 
for  they  were  married  in  church.”  And  that  was  the  last  word. 
What  more  could  one  say?  Not  only  are  such  marriages  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  our  common  morality,  but  they  have  actually  the 
blessing  of  God  called  down  upon  them  by  His  appointed  minister  ! 
And  yet  there  is  not  one  decent-minded  person  who,  if  he  wull 
but  stop  and  think  it  over,  does  not  turn  in  disgust  from  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  marriage. 

It  is  to  meet  cases  like  this — better  and  worse  —and  many  similar 
problems,  that  the  Eugenist  is  sotting  himself  to  work,  for  he  has 
been  converted  to  the  fact  that  the  law  of  inheritance  is  as 
inevitable  as  the  law  of  gravity,  and,  moreover,  that  psychical 
characters  are  inherited  just  as  surely  as  physical.  A  notable 
work  in  driving  this  fact  home  has  been  done  of  late  by  Karl 
Pearson,  who  examined  a  large  number  of  children  from  the  point 
of  view  of  both  physical  and  psychical  characteristics.  Thus 
on  one  side  they  were  scrutinised  as  to  their  heritage  for  health, 
eye-colour,  curliness  of  hair,  cephalic  index,  head  length,  head 
breadth,  etc.,  and  on  the  other  side  for  vivacity,  assertiveness, 
introspection,  popularity,  conscientiousness,  and  the  general  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  was  that  both  physical  and  psychical  characters 
in  man  are  inherited  (within  broad  limits)  in  the  same  manner 
and  vith  the  same  intensity.  Again,  with  regard  to  insanity  and 
pathological  defects  generally  the  same  rule  holds  good — they  are 
inherited  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  are  the  physical  and 
psychical  characters. 

Now,  since  we  are  shown  to  inherit  our  parents’  conscientious¬ 
ness,  shyness  and  ability,  even  as  we  inherit  their  stature,  fore¬ 
arm  and  span,  the  Eugenist  goes  a  step  further  and  points  out 
that,  when  we  come  to  the  bedrock  of  things,  all  moral  health, 
like  plwsical  health,  all  goodness,  probity,  capacity  and  the  like, 
to£rether  with  eyes  and  hair  and  stature,  are  an  inheritance — 
“Bred,  not  created,”  “A  question  of  breeding,  not  pedagogics.” 
Of  course,  if  the  germs  are  there  to  begin  with,  they  can  be 
quickened  by  religion,  encouraged  by  environment,  and  directed 
Iw  all  the  wonderful  resources  of  education  :  moreover,  the  will 
is  free  to  stimulate  or  stifle  as  the  man  desires,  but  nevertheless 
the  main  contention  is  that  no  amount  of  moral  effort,  no  excel- 
l(*nce  in  teaching,  will  evolve  what  is  not  there— “The  creature 
i>’  not  made  but  horn.” 
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Since  qualities  (or  no-qualities-at-all)  of  the  intellect  come  I 
under  the  same  ruling,  the  Eugenist  challenges  some  of  the  latest  I 
of  our  philanthropic  movements.  For  instance,  the  efforts  now  1 
being  made  to  deal  with  the  slightly  deficient — both  morally  and  I 
mentally — the  attempt  to  screw  them  up  to  the  normal  and  keep  I 
them  there — heart-breaking  work  for  all  engaged  upon  it — is  work  I 
which ,  it  is  pointed  out ,  is  not  only  useless  but  positively  harmful.  I 
In  the  past  the  weak  and  unfit  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  wall, 
trampled  out  of  existence  ;  the  lunatic  treated  as  a  criminal,  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  was  the  only  law.  Then  came  a  revulsion 
against  the  cruelty  and  unreason  of  it  all,  a  higher  ethical 
standard  was  set,  the  law  of  kindness  asserted  itself,  and  the  5 
weak,  the  unfit,  the  insane,  w^ere  protected;  but  the  movement 
went  too  far — it  “o’erleaps  itself  and  falls  on  the  other  side,”  for  j 
it  began  to  form  classes  under  specially  trained  teachers  with  the 
express  object  of  dragging  up  the  feeble  people  so  that  they  could 
enter  on  better  terms  in  the  race  of  life,  enter  but,  alas!  never  ^ 

truly  compete,  for,  from  the  outset,  they  are  foredoomed  to  | 

ultimate  failure,  and  the  course  has  been  strewn  with  the  ill- 
starred  wreckage.  NO — the  Eugenist  insists  that  the  weak  and 
defective  are  not  to  be  dealt  wuth  in  such  a  way  that  for  the  few 
best  years  of  their  lives  w'hen  their  capacities  are  at  their  highest, 
they  may  be  able  to  lag  along  not  too  remotely  behind  the  average 
folk  and  thus  earn  a  pittance,  and,  meanwdiile,  incidentally  leave 
a  legacy  of  equally  unhealthy,  equally  deficient  children  to  the 
nation.  These  classes,  this  philanthropy,  is  socially  unsound  and 
immoral  if  that  is  what  it  does.  “Pity  and  help  the  weak,  but 
remember  that  it  is  a  national  evil  w’hen  any  charitable  or  social 
institution  allow^s  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  the  unfit  in 
mind  and  body,”  says  Major  Tjconard  Darwin.  Instead,  the 
Eugenist  urges,  these  efforts  should  simply  aim  at  separating  out 
of  the  vast  number  of  school  children  those  who  arc  distinctly 
below  the  normal  in  intelligence,  distinctly  lacking  in  moral  sense, 
and  after  careful  consideration  over  a  period  of  time  place  those 
judged  undesirable  on  one  side,  saying,  “The  strain  from  these 
poor  children  shall  never  vitiate  the  stream  of  our  national  life; 
the  degeneracy,  the  pollution  they  exhibit  shall,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  die  with  them.  They  shall  not  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  responsible  for  their  deficiencies ;  their  lives  shall  be 
made  happy,  but  they  shall  run  under  definite  discipline  and 
within  definite  bounds;  they  shall  have,  as  it  were,  the  freedom 
of  a  large  and  nleasant  garden  which  is,  how^ever,  shut  off  from 
the  outer  world  by  an  impregnable  fence,”  In  several  parts  of 
the  country  the  Eucfenic  spirit  is  providing  little  homes  upon 
these  liiK's,  In  one  recently  visited  by  the  writer  there  were 
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about  a  dozen  girls,  all  of  whom  were  defective,  and  yet  not  one 
of  whom  was  bad  enough  for  an  asylum.  In  an  ordinary  way 
these  girls  would  have  lived  at  home  supported  or  half-starved, 
as  the  case  might  be ,  the  drudge  of  the  house ,  the  butt  of  those 
around,  a  trouble  to  relatives,  a  misery  to  herself,  with  the  almost 
inevitable  result  of  eventually  landing  in  the  maternity  ward  of 
the  workhouse,  and  another  child  brought  into  the  world  to  carry 
on  the  heritage  of  misery,  sin  and  defectiveness.  But  here,  in 
Sunnyside,  they  w'ere  in  a  happy  home  with  simple  tasks  and 
games,  cheerful  pictures  and  the  simplest  but  brightest  surround¬ 
ings,  all  directed  by  a  firm  but  kindly  matron — prisoners,  indeed, 
in  one  sense,  but  prisoners  with  no  sense  of  bondage,  no  desire  for 
freedom.  And  the  State  is  the  gainer  for  the  lopping  off  of  a 
diseased  limb  from  the  community.  The  poison  flow  is  checked. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  fceble-mindedness  could  be  prac¬ 
tically  stamped  out  in  two  generations  if  the  State  rigorously 
determined  to  check  the  perennial  flow  of  the  strain  of  the  unfit 
into  our  national  life.  The  cost  of  establishing  homes  for  the 
feeble-minded  throughout  the  country  is  often  demurred  to,  but, 
granted  that  it  is  great,  would  it  not  pay  a  hundredfold  in  the 
end?  And,  indeed,  it  is  rather  a  rearrangement  than  an  increase 
of  expenditure  that  is  needed,  for  practically  all  these  cases  come 
upon  the  Poor  Bates  in  the  long  run,  when  parents  or  relatives 
die.  They  cannot  support  themselves,  and  there  is,  in  addition, 
the  double  heritage  from  those  years  of  freedom  of  children  to 
follow  their  parents,  for  “on  an  average  each  degenerate  has  one 
child  as  degenerate  as  him  or  herself,  and  others  in  whom  the 
taint  is  latent  hut  liable  to  appear  in  a  succeeding  generation.” 
The  taint  of  degeneracy  in  our  population  is  now  alarmingly  great, 
and  threatens  to  increase  indefinitely  under  our  present  policy 
of  encouraging  the  unfit.  So  that  the  Eugenic  Education  Society, 
lately  formed  to  call  attention  to  this  most  pressing  question,  is  in 
the  forefront  of  reform  movements  of  the  day  in  attempting  to 
meet  that  great  need  as  set  plainly  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Physical  Deterioration  Committee,  when,  in  1904,  it  stated  : 
“The  Committee  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  some 
general  educative  impulse  is  in  request  which  shall  bring  home 
to  the  community  at  large  the  gravity  of  the  issue,  i.e.,  physical 
deterioration,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  within  individual 
effort  to  promote  and  make  effective  the  conclusions  of  expert 
opinion.” 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  of  to-day  is 
in  a  fool’s  paradise  wnth  regard  to  this  question.  They  contentedly 
pass  it  hy  as  not  concerning  them  at  all,  “as  not  quite  ‘  nice’  ” 
for  their  consideration.  And  yet  at  this  moment  our  country  is 
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at  a  most  critical  time.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  intellectually 
strong,  the  best  type  of  our  national  life,  are  not  adding  their  full 
quota  to  posterity  ;  they  hang  back  from  the  responsibility ;  they 
shrink  from  the  pressure  of  adjusting  ways  and  means.  “For  the 
last  forty  years,”  says  a  student  of  the  subject,  “the  intellectual 
classes  of  the  nation,  enervated  by  wealth  or  by  love  of  pleasure, 
or  following  an  erroneous  standard  of  life,  have  ceased  to  give  us 
a  due  proportion  of  the  men  w^e  want  to  carry  on  the  ever-growing 
work  of  our  Empire,  to  battle  in  the  foreranks  of  the  ever-inten¬ 
sified  struggle  of  nations.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  degenerates, 
the  feeble,  the  hangers-on  of  the  strong,  fostered  by  false  senti¬ 
ment,  are  adding  more  than  their  due  share,  thus  intensifying 
the  discrepancy,  and — “The  ultimate  result  is  in  no  doubt. 
We  have  two  groups  in  the  community,  one  parasitic  to 
the  other.  The  latter  think  of  to-morrow  and  is  childless,  the 
former  takes  no  thought  and  multiplies.  It  can  only  end  as  the 
case  so  often  ends,  the  parasite  will  kill  its  host,  and  so  ends  the 
tale  for  both  alike.” 

If  then.  Eugenics,  the  influencing  of  the  hereditary  forces  that 
are  moulding  our  national  life,  is  to-day  of  such  primary  import¬ 
ance,  all  knowledge  which  can  help  in  this  great  work  is  of  no 
less  importance,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  Genetics  is 
far  and  away  its  most  serviceable  handmaid.  In  a  sense.  Genetics 
represents  the  material  side  of  the  question  ;  it  attempts  to  show 
precisely  hoio  powers  and  faculties  are  transmitted,  what  cells 
are  engaged,  what  physical  elements  carry  the  inheritable  pro¬ 
perties  from  generation  to  generation. 

Already  Mendelism — and  Genetics  to-day  is  largely  Mendelian  in 
its  lines  of  work — has  brought  some  striking  facts  to  our  know¬ 
ledge.  For  instance,  it  has  absolutely  revolutionised  our  idea  of 
what  is  known  as  “pure-bred.”  Now  ,  in  pre-Mendelian  days  our 
conception  of  a  “  pure-bred  ”  individual  was  one  w’ho  was 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  all  of  w^hom  w^ere  of  the 
same  type,  and  as  a  consequence  of  w'hich  the  individual  in 
question  more  or  less  nearly  approached  it.  But  now  we  know 
that  purity  of  type  in  no  way  essentially  depends  upon  continued 
selection.  In  certain  cases  a  “pure-bred”  individual  may  result 
from  parents  both  of  whom  are  “cross-bred” — which  is  a  paradox, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  descendants  of  these  individuals  will  be 
absolutely  “pure-bred”  henceforward  for  all  time  as  long  as 
no  new'  element  is  introduced  later.  How'  this  can  happen  must 
be  sought  for  in  that  wonderful  discovery  of  the  segregation  of 
gametes  which,  is  Mendel’s  priceless  legacy  to  the  world.  It 
is  not  the  place  in  this  short  paper  to  go  into  the  technicalities 
of  IMendelian  hypothesis,  but  the  underlying  idea  may  be  roughly 
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summarised  as  follows  : — Each  individual  is  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  distinct  characters  contributed  from  two  sources,  i.e., 
from  its  two  parents,  in  respect  to  any  of  which  he  may  have 
received  two  similar  portions  or  two  dissimilar  portions,  one  from 
each  parent.  But  one  or  other  of  the  parents  may  be  lacking  in 
some  of  the  characters,  in  which  case  he  will  receive  a  character 
from  one  parent,  and  nothing  corresponding  to  it  from  the  other, 
either  like  or  unlike.  Further,  to  use  an  Irishism,  any  particular 
character  may  be  absent  in  both  parents,  and  therefore  necessarily 
represented  in  the  offspring  also  by  its  absence.  Now,  the  off¬ 
spring  will  be  “pure-bred”  for  any  character,  if  it  receives  it 
alike  from  both  parents  or  does  not  receive  it  at  all ;  it  will  be 
“cross-bred”  if  it  receives  it  unlike  from  both  parents  or  receives 
it  only  from  one  parent  and  not  from  the  other.  “If  neither 
parent  possesses  a  certain  factor  at  all,  then  none  of  the  offspring 
will  have  it ;  if  both  parents  have  it ,  then  all  the  children  will 
have  it;  if  one  parent  has  it  and  the  other  has  not,  then  on  an 
average  half  the  family  will  have  it  and  half  be  without  it.” 

A  second  most  important  fact  that  Mendelism  has  lately  pointed 
out  is  that  it  is  in  the  second  generation  from  the  parent — the 
grandchildren,  so  to  speak — in  which  we  must  look  for  the 
possibilities  that  may  result  from  cross-breeding.  There  all  types 
possible  from  that  particular  cross  will  be  found.  It  has  been 
ignorance  of  this  law  that  has  been  chiefly  responsible  in  the 
past  for  the  disappointments  of  breeders  of  both  animals  and 
plants. 

.\gain,  all  sorts  of  interesting  side-lights  are  being  thrown  upon 
our  knowledge  of  biology,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  in  the  flow’ers 
of  certain  stocks  the  pollen — the  male  element — is  all  of  one  type, 
while  the  egg-cells — the  female  element — carry  either  the  quality 
of  doubleness  or  that  of  singleness.  Then,  too,  in  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  sex  the  interesting  suggestion  is  now  put  forw’ard 
that  the  quality  of  “femaleness”  is  a  definite  Mendelian  factor 
following  ordinary  iNIendelian  rules,  while  “maleness”  is  a 
condition  due  to  the  absence  of  this  quality. 

-Mthough,  so  far.  Genetic  conclusions  have  been  principally 
based  upon  research  confined  to  the  realms  of  plants  and  the  lower 
animals,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  treating  human  subjects  and 
the  length  of  time  observation  requires  in  their  cases,  yet  sundry 
successful  excursions  have  been  made  into  human  affairs,  and 
the  descent  of  certain  abnormalities  and  defects  has  been  brought 
under  law.  Of  the  law  of  transmission  of  normal  qualities  little 
is  yet  proved  or,  in  fact,  attempted.  Eye-colouration  is  one 
quality,  however,  that  has  recently  been  successfully  dealt  with. 
B*^re  it  has  been  shown  that  parents  whose  eyes  are  without 
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any  brown  pigment  at  all,  i.e.,  blue  or  grey  eyes,  can  only  hand 
on  to  their  children  blue  or  grey  eyes,  while  those  parents  who 
have  any  brown  pigment  in  their  eyes  may  hand  on  to  their 
children  both  brown  eyes  and  eyes  without  it,  namely,  blue  or 
grey. 

But  even  if  progress  has  not  yet  gone  far,  at  any  rate  sufficient 
has  been  done  to  show  that  man  can  control  his  heritage  far 
more  effectually  than  he  dared  once  to  suppose. 

The  Eugenists  and  the  Mendelians  do  not,  in  these  early  days, 
alw'ays  see  eye  to  eye  in  their  statistics  or  in  the  whole  of  their 
policy.  Thus  Prof.  Bateson,  one  of  the  leading  Mendelians  of 
the  day,  believes  that  “while  the  elimination  of  the  hopelessly 
unfit  is  a  reasonable  and  prudent  policy  for  society  to  adopt,  any 
attempt  to  distinguish  certain  strains  as  superior,  and  to  give 
special  encouragement  to  them,  would  probably  fail  to  accomplish 
the  object  proposed,  and  must  certainly  be  unsafe  ”  ;  and  referring 
to  some  of  the  Eugenic  ideas  already  set  forth  earlier  in  this 
article,  he  continues,  “Their  proposals  are  directed  in  the  belief 
that  society  is  more  likely  to  accept  a  positive  plan  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fit  than  negative  interference  for  the 
restraint  of  the  unfit.  Genetic  science  .  .  .  gives  no  clear  sanction 
to  these  proposals.”  Still  he  joins  issue  with  thena  in  that  “Some 
serious  physical  and  mental  defects,  almost  certainly  also  some 
morbid  diatheses  and  some  of  the  forms  of  vice  and  criminality 
could  be  eradicated  if  society  so  determined.”  And  that  “Genetic 
science  must  certainly  lead  to  new  conceptions  of  justice.” 

But  in  the  present  embryo  state  of  both  Eugenics  and  Genetics 
unanimity  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  definite  dogma  is  impossible 
and  indeed  undesirable.  But  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  at 
the  present  time  is  that  Genetics  is  w'orking — and  apparently 
along  successful  lines — to  bring  law  and  order  into  the  inchoate 
mass  of  the  facts  of  heredity,  while  Eugenics  is  striving  to  lead 
Man  to  use  his  conscience  as  well  as  his  intellect  in  dealing  with 
his  knowledge. 

Note. — Since  the  above  article  was  written.  Sir  Francis  Galton, 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  Eugenics,  has  passed  away — January 
17,  1911.  To  him  its  whole  inception — even  its  very  name — was 
due,  and  for  its  promotion  he  established  at  his  own  cost  the 
Francis  Galton  Besearch  Fellowship  at  the  University  of  London 
and  a  Laboratory  at  University  College.  Generations  yet  unborn 
will  hold  in  highest  reverence  the  man  who  first  emphasised  the 
Tjaw  of  Natural  Inheritance  in  Man  and  the  sacred  obligations  it 
entails.  G.  Clarke  Nfttall. 
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I  ONCE  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tirst  town  that  ever  saw  in  cold 
print  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  slaughtering  by  steel.  Be¬ 
neath  the  imminent  shadow  of  the  Pyrenees  it  happened  that 
the  Courthouse  of  Perpignan  was  hlled  with  people  on  a  hot  and 
breathless  afternoon.  I  joined  the  crowd  inside.  The  mean, 
gaunt  room  was  decorated  with  a  Tricolour  and  a  Crucifix. 
IBeneath  one  of  them  sat  the  Judge.  Upon  a  clear  space  of  floor 
in  front  of  him  a  woman  of  the  hills  stood  up  to  give  her  evidence, 
and  an  interpreter  began  slowly  to  spell  out  her  broken ,  passionate 
utterances  for  the  benefit  of  the  Court.  At  last  the  fire  that  had 
been  smouldering  so  long  within  her  sprang  into  a  flame.  She 
threw  down  the  shawl  that  covered  her  black  hair  and  faced 
the  assembly  like  a  Maenad.  Without  an  instant’s  pause,  and 
illustrated  by  swift,  terrible  gestures,  the  story  of  the  murder  she 
had  seen  poured  out  like  a  torrent,  bubbling  and  hissing  with 
its  fervent  heat  :  Thus  had  the  victim  fallen — thus  rose  again  and 
struggled.  .  .  .  Struck  for  the  second  time,  but  fighting  still, 
here  he  had  wrestled  with  his  murderer,  till  again,  thus,  and 
there,  and  there  at  last,  the  smoking  blade  had  stilled  him.  With 
one  hand  on  her  sobbing  throat  she  fell  back  in  a  faint.  The 
Courthouse  seemed  to  run  with  blood. 

Life,  as  we  know  it,  had  scarcely  crowned  the  travail  of  Crea¬ 
tion  and  produced  a  Man,  when  man  rose  up  and  slew  his  brother. 
That  first  killing  must  have  been  some  uncleanly  business,  with 
a  boulder  clenched  in  an  angry  fist.  It  must  have  taken  very 
little  time  to  discover  that  other  men  were  better  slain  with  some 
more  elongated  instrument.  At  first  the  flint  that  flaked  so  easily 
into  a  fatal  shape  was  bound  with  deers’  sinews  to  a  wooden 
shaft.  Then  Earth  gave  up  her  secrets  at  the  call  of  Death  ;  and 
with  bronze  and  iron,  the  forge  of  Tubal  Cain’s  descendants  set 
to  work  at  weapons.  Leaves,  or  tall  fronds  of  water-plants,  were 
instant  models  for  the  prehistoric  sword.  The  falchion  that 
Achilles  wielded  flashes  its  primeval  origin.  The  strong  blade 
of  the  Roman  legionary  warred  down  the  world  with  trenchant 
edge  and  thirsting  point  until  the  hordes  out  of  the  ancient  East 
swept  over  Europe,  better  armed.  Against  the  scimitar  of  the 
Moslems,  the  long,  straight  Norman  sword  hewed  out  its  path  to 
Palestine  and  reigned,  in  turn,  as  Death’s  best  sceptre  from  Scan¬ 
dinavian  fiords  to  the  Sicilian  seas.  By  war  man  smote  his  way 
to  freedom.  .  .  . 
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Stripped  and  adust  in  a  stubble  of  empire, 

Scything  and  binding  the  full  sheaves  of  sovranty. 

By  the  sword  he  held  his  blood-stained  hef  until  the  age  of 
chivalry  was  overpast,  until  the  mailed  knight  vanished  at  the 
first  whiff  of  Friar  Bacon’s  villainous  saltpetre ;  and  gunpowder, 
which  choked  Don  Quixote’s  dream,  produced  the  art  of  fence. 
The  days  had  passed  when  in  a  clear  air,  hand  to  hand,  the 
lines  of  warriors  met  and  grappled  ;  when  every  wound  showed 
gaping  red,  and  every  hand  that  dealt  it  reddened  ;  when  armoured 
cohorts,  irresistible,  charged  by  sheer  weight  through  legions  of 
the  lesser  sort,  and  trampled,  hacked  and  hewed  them  into  life¬ 
lessness.  Now  missiles  came  from  far  through  murky  tracts  of 
smoke-stained  mist,  belched  from  some  iron  artifice  like  blasts 
of  Tophet,  and  in  their  path  w’as  death  that  no  cuirass,  no  cara¬ 
pace  of  armour  could  withstand.  So  the  one  excuse  for  a  com¬ 
plete  protection  of  the  body  vanished,  and  from  the  crowd  of 
ancient  armour-cracking  weapons,  mace,  halbert,  flail,  and  such¬ 
like,  the  sw'ord  rose  paramount.  More  lightly  clad,  the  horseman 
could  ride  swifter,  move  his  limbs  with  greater  freedom.  The 
joints  in  his  harness  expanded  into  gaps.  One  by  one  his  metal 
shields  dropped  off,  and  as  he  thus  gradually  used  his  armour 
less  and  less,  so  did  he  become  more  vulnerable  to  the  skilled 
swordsman,  and  so  did  the  point  begin  triumphant  to  assert  its 
superiority  over  the  edge. 

One  result  was  an  immediate  outpouring  of  volumes  on  the 
new  science  of  fence  from  Perpignan,  from  Spain,  from  Italy, 
from  Germany.  The  whole  continent  was  agog  with  geometrical 
and  mathematical  theories,  with  complicated  and  encyclopaedic 
treatises,  wdiich  overlaid  the  subject  with  so  many  extraneous 
trivialities  that  all  sight  was  lost  of  the  one  deadly  principle  that 
simplicity  is  best ,  when  killing  is  your  game ,  and  when  the  killer 
is  a  man  of  human  passions,  human  errors,  human  shortcomings. 
A  fatal  stroke  is  rarely  made  by  one  whose  nerves  are  absolutely 
calm ;  it  is  never  made,  save  in  the  foulest  ways  of  murder,  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  for  self-defence  at  the  same  moment.  It  is, 
therefore,  best  made  as  the  easiest  of  simple  and  instinctive 
movements.  But  this  w^as  the  last  thing  fencing-masters  realised. 
The  discovery  of  the  point  had  fairly  dazzled  them.  Though  for 
many  years  it  did  not  involve  anything  like  complete  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  edge,  yet  that  discovery  alone  gave  the  rest  of 
Europe  a  temporary  and  marked  superiority  over  England  in  the 
art  of  duelling.  For  your  downright  Englishman  would  at  first 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  new-fangled  “foining”  from  across 
the  Channel.  A  good  lu'art  and  a  strong  blade  was  all  he  wanted. 
But  time  after  time  the  riiniaii  who  had  learru'd  to  lunge  in 
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France  was  found  to  be  more  effective  than  the  Briton  who 
'trusted  to  the  edge  alone.  Slowly  and  cautiously  the  foreign 
fencing-master  was  admitted;  for  these  islanders,  who  “were 
strong  but  had  no  cunning,”  found  themselves  obliged  to  learn. 
At  Westminster,  upon  a  twentieth  of  July,  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  reign,  Henry  VIII.  granted  a  definite  commission  to 
certain  “  Masters  of  the  Science  of  Defence  ”  ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  Tudor  rose  is  to-day  the  badge  of  English  fencing  teams  in 
international  tournaments,  under  the  rules  of  the  Amateur 
Fencing  Association,  whose  patron  is  King  George  V.  Under 
Elizabeth  the  “  scholar  ”  obtained  his  diploma  of  efficiency  after 
a  kind  of  examination  called  “Playing  his  Prize,”  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  bouts  at  certain  weapons,  supervised  by  the  masters; 
and  these  were,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  “Prize  Fights  ”  which 
Pepys  observed  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  ;  but  development 
moved  very  slowly  still.  Only  by  tedious  degrees  did  the  deadly 
form  of  fence  which  Agrippa  invented  for  the  weapons  of  his 
day  spread  throughout  Europe,  and  become  general,  as  swords¬ 
manship  and  fencing  spread  among  all  classes.  The  rapier-play 
perfected  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  kept  a  great  deal  of 
cutting,  wdth  its  use  of  the  point,  as  the  famous  duel  between 
Jarnac  and  Chataigneraie  sufficiently  show’s ;  it  also  kept  a  great 
deal  of  use  of  the  left  hand,  either  with  a  dagger,  or  with  a  cloak, 
and  sometimes  unarmed,  for  many  an  Elizabethan  duellist  “with 
one  hand  held  cold  death  aside  and  with  the  other  sent  it  back 
to  Tybalt.”  The  reason  of  this  was  that  the  rapier  wms  a  long 
and  heavy  weapon ;  its  real  size  may  be  gathered  from  the  old 
rule  that  “wdth  the  point  at  your  toe  the  cross  should  reach  as 
high  as  your  hipbone.”  This  meant  that  a  weapon  which  nearly 
always  resulted  in  severe  wounds  when  used  in  attack,  was  not 
handy  enough  alone  to  provide  an  efficient  defence ;  and  the  left 
hand,  with  or  without  a  dagger,  had  to  be  brought  into  play  to 
protect  the  swordsman.  This,  at  once,  involved  the  disadvantage 
that  adversaries,  doubly  weaponed,  must  perforce  stand  very 
square  to  one  another,  and  would  risk  many  chances  of  grappling 
and  “in-fighting,”  at  which  the  better  fencer  might  be  worsted 
by  a  muscular  opponent ;  science,  in  fact,  made  far  less  difference 
than  it  does  at  present.  A  more  accurate  and  more  complete 
system  became  a  necessity.  So  the  point  by  degrees  superseded 
the  edge  entirely.  One  weapon  wms  found  sufficient  both  for 
attack  and  for  defence ;  for  the  point  kept  men  at  their  distance , 
and  the  fencer,  using  one  hand  for  balance,  did  all  that  w’as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  standing  sidewmys,  to  efface  the  surface  of  his  body 
open  to  attack. 

It  is,  perhaps,  significant  that  the  era  which  produced  the 
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perfection  of  fencing,  the  crowning  masterpiece  of  the  riposte 
was  also  the  age  when  duelling  with  the  sword  went  out  of  fashion  < 

in  those  countries  where  the  national  skill  had  not  rendered  it  ‘ 

practically  innocuous.  The  history  of  firearms  provides  an  ex-  ' 

ample  of  a  similar  series  of  causations.  When  Gentlemen  of  the  * 

Guard  fired  first,  and  the  officer’s  cane  pressed  down  their  ' 

musket-barrels  on  a  mark  some  fifty  paces  distant,  the  slaughter 
of  the  volley  would  have  made  modern  humanitarians  turn  pale. 

But  in  these  days  of  the  repeating  rifle  and  the  Mauser  magazine, 
one  army  has  hardly  time  to  see  the  manly  countenances  of  its 
foes  throughout  a  wffiole  campaign  ;  and,  relatively,  very  little  bad 
blood  has  been  spilt  when  all  is  over.  It  has  remained  for  the 
days  of  “  scientific  hygiene  ”  to  count  more  victims  killed  by 
disease  than  fell  in  action.  So  the  swwd  was  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  a  mere  symbol ,  though  always  a  brilliant  symbol ,  for  the 
martial  poet. 

Clanging  imperious 

Forth  from  Time’s  battlements 

His  ancient  and  Triumphing  song. 

Perhaps  this  is  why,  both  in  France  and  England,  the  military 
authorities  have  shown  a  creditable  anxiety  to  remove  it  from 
the  vulgar  sphere  of  practical  utility,  and  the  six-shooter  has 
entirely  replaced  it  in  the  United  States;  and,  meanwhile,  the 
subtle  perfection  of  foil  play  steadily  came  more  and  more  into 
favour.  Emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  too  strenuous  utili¬ 
tarians,  freed  from  the  fetters  of  an  encyclopaedic  scholasticism, 
yet  glowing,  still,  wdth  the  romance  of  all  its  glorious  past,  the 
sublimated  spirit  of  good  swordsmanship  throughout  the  ages 
seemed  to  float  over  the  fencing-rooms  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  there  was  to  be  yet  another  step  in 
this  eventful  history ;  a  step  wffiich  has  led  fresh  hundreds  to 
that  “  mystery  of  fence  ”  so  long  abandoned  in  an  era  crammed 
with  competitive  sport  of  every  kind ;  a  step  which  has  guided 
the  lovers  of  this  ancient  art  into  new  paths  of  fascinating  and 
robust  adventure. 

This  new  departure  w’as  necessary  because  foil-play,  beautiful 
as  it  is,  is  full  of  conventions,  and  is  never  susceptible  of  a  finally 
acceptable  result.  In  these  days  of  competition  a  result  is  in¬ 
variably  demanded.  That  may  be  unfortunate  from  the  highest 
point  of  view ;  but  it  is  undeniable  and  inevitable.  It  has  to  be 
faced.  You  cannot  place  two  weaponed  men  in  front  of  one 
another  without  seeing  that  it  is  essential.  With  point  or  edge, 
with  foil  or  duelling  sword  or  sabre,  the  man  still  stands  before 
his  adversary — still  fights  with  head  and  heart  and  supple  wrist ; 
still  feels  the  lust  of  conquest  and  the  hatred  of  defeat,  while  his 
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blade  pulses  to  the  leaping  blood  that  swept  the  master-thought 
of  victory  across  his  brain.  The  fighting  animal  is  just  the  same 
everywhere.  It  is  the  conditions  only  that  are  different.  But 
between  the  two  figures  there  now  floats  no  sinister  shadow  of  the 
Grave.  The  beating  of  the  wings  of  Death  is  heard  no  longer 
above  the  click  of  steel  on  steel.  Yet  for  the  fencer  in  all  other 
ways  the  rapture  of  the  duel  exists.  The  deeper  note  of  irremedi¬ 
able,  inexcusable  tragedy  is  forever  silenced  ;  but  the  w'hole  gamut 
of  the  higher  chords  is  left,  and  to  their  resonant  harmony  is 
set  the  lilting  tone  of  modern  fencing  with  the  duelling-sword. 

The  weapons  used  and  the  rules  of  the  game  are  precisely  the 
rules  drawn  up  for  any  modern  duel  in  Paris  by  two  pairs  of 
modern  seconds.  A  mask  and  glove,  perhaps  a  jacket  or  an 
apron,  alone  show'  that  bloodshed  may  be  happily  avoided  with¬ 
out  spoiling  any  of  the  fun.  There  are  no  conventions.  From 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  a  man  may  attack 
an  adversary,  and  must  defend  an  equal  area  upon  himself.  One 
touch,  anywhere,  with  the  point,  and  the  bout  is  over.  If  the 
foil  may  be  called  the  personification  of  conventional  defence,  the 
duelling-sword  may  be  termed  “strictly  business.”  So  elaborate 
had  become  the  swathing-bands  of  its  etiquette  that  the  foil  was 
in  danger  of  losing  its  identity  as  the  younger  sister  of  the  sword , 
as  the  mere  practice-iron  of  the  essential  weapon.  People  actually 
elevated  foil-play  into  an  art  by  itself,  as  though  a  man  on  fixed 
seats  in  a  barge  should  deny  the  existence  of  a  racing  shell  and 
slides,  or  as  if  a  jester’s  hobbyhorse  were  to  take  the  place  of 
thoroughbreds.  The  extreme  produced  a  natural  reaction.  Most 
fortunately  this  reaction  has  taken  the  form  of  a  modern  develop¬ 
ment  of  sword-play  w'hich  has  restored  all  its  old  popularity,  and 
more  than  its  old  effectiveness,  to  the  art  of  fence  that  has  now' 
languished  for  well  nigh  a  century  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  my  experience  that  Englishmen  can  do  most  things  which 
men  of  other  nationalities  have  tried ,  and  so ,  though  these  others 
have  got  a  little  start  as  usual,  I  propose  to  recommend  to  English 
fencers  that  enlargement  of  the  possibilities  of  swordsmanship 
which  has  had  so  widespread  a  success  in  France,  and  which 
should  appeal  with  even  greater  force  to  the  intelligent  and  almost 
traditional  physical  development  of  the  British  race.  I  do  not 
desire  now  to  be  technical,  and  only  a  few  words  are  necessary 
to  explain  w'hat  is  going  on. 

The  w'eapon  used  is  the' precise  and  actual  sw'ord  used  in  the 
French  duel,  a  three-sided  blade,  beautifully  balanced,  with  a 
cup-hilt  to  protect  the  hand ;  the  very  perfection  of  the  small¬ 
sword  which  Angelo  first  taught  in  England.  The  point,  that 
is  sharpened  for  the  duel,  is  left  covered  by  its  natural  “button  ” 
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for  fencing,  a  button  that  is  an  integral  part  of  the  blade  and  is 
made  still  safer  by  being  wrapped  in  waxed  .string.  A  strong 
mask,  with  a  bavette  for  the  throat,  is  necessary,  and  the  gloves 
should  be  strong  and  light,  not  too  large  or  bulging,  and  capable 
of  protecting  the  wrist.  An  apron  and  a  well-padded  jacket  are 
equally  advisable.  Two  men  who  know  the  elements  of  foil-play 
can  have  a  splendid  time  with  this  equipment,  and  they  can  have 
it  in  the  open  air,  for  this  fencing  is  always  done  out-of-doors 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit  it.  If  seven  men  want  to 
fight  and  determine  which  is  the  best,  a  “pool”  is  formed,  and 
as  each  man  fights  every  other ,  the  order  of  the  bouts  will  be  :  — 


(1)  1  V.  4  (6)  2  V.  3 

(2)  2  V.  5  (7)  6  V.  7 

(3)  3  V.  6  (8)  1  V.  5 

(4)  1  V.  7  (9)  3  V.  4 

(5)  4  V.  5  (10)  2  V.  6 


(11)  5  V.  7 

(12)  1  V.  3 

(13)  4  V.  6 

(14)  2  V.  7 

(15)  3  V.  5 


(16)  1  V.  6 

(17)  2  V.  4 

(18)  3  V.  7 

(19)  5  V.  6 

(20)  1  V.  2  and  (21)  4  v.  7 


It  will  be  found  in  practice  that  pools  of  more  than  nine  ^  take 
rather  too  long  time,  and,  therefore,  it  is  as  well,  if  possible,  to 
have  two  smaller  pools,  when  more  than  a  dozen  men  wish  to 
fight,  and  then  to  fight  off  a  small  final  pool  between  two  or 
three  from  each  of  the  preliminaries.  The  winner  is,  of  course, 
the  fencer  who  is  least  touched;  and,  using  a  cross  for  a  touch 
and  a  cipher  for  a  victory,  the  scoring  board  will  look  as  follows 
after  a  pool  of  seven  has  been  contested. 


1 

-  ! 

3 

4 

i  5  1 

6  ^ 

Ti 

_  1 

Totals. 

1.  Name 

1 

-  :  \| 

Xd. 

X 

0 

X  1 

1 

X 

1 

X 

5 

<> 

**•  ,5 

...  Xd. 

M 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

i  2 

3.  . .  0 

\ 

\ 

X 

0  1 

X 

X 

4 

4.  . 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0  . 

Xd. 

!  2 

i 

5. 

0  ; 

X  ’ 

X 

X 

\ 

'\ 

!  0 

0 

i 

\ 

6.  . .  0 

!--! 

6 

X 

X 

!  '\ 

0 

3 

7.  ,, 

0 

X 

!  *■* 

Xd. 

X 

X 

\ 

,  \, 

1  4 

(1)  The  numbers  of  bouts  necessary  for  a  given  total  is  always  easily  calculated 

7x6 

e.f).  for  seven  it  would  be  — —  =  21 
9x8 

,,  nine  ,,  ,,  ^  =  36 

X  4 

,,  live  ,,  ~  soul  so  forth. 
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In  this,  number  two  and  number  four  were  each  hit  twice,  and 
would  have  to  fight  off  the  tie.  Taking  the  scoresheet  horizontally 
from  left  to  right,  you  observe  that  in  six  bouts  (i.c.,  seven  minus 
himself)  number  one  was  hit  five  times ;  and  though  he  was  hit 
by  number  two,  you  find  that  number  two  was  also  hit  by  him. 
This  is  called  a  coup  double,  and  means  that  the  judges  were 
unable  to  say  that  one  man  lodged  his  point  before  the  other,  and, 
therefore,  gave  the  hit  against  both.  The  same  thing,  you 
notice,  occurred  in  the  bout  between  number  four  and  number 
seven,  and  in  both  cases  the  incident  is  marked  by  a  special 
letter  on  the  board.  The  scoring  is  managed  by  putting  a  cross 
or  a  cipher  against  the  name  of  each  fencer  as  each  bout  is 
finished.  Eef erring  back  to  the  order  of  the  bouts ;  you  will  find, 
then,  that  number  one  beat  number  four,  as  you  can  see  by 
following  number  one’s  horizontal  line  from  left  to  right  until 
you  come  to  the  column  headed  by  number  four,  where  a  cipher 
marks  the  victory.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  cross  which  occurs, 
in  the  column  headed  by  number  one,  on  number  four’s  own 
horizontal  line,  where  his  defeat  is  clearly  signified.  The  next 
fight  (between  two  and  five)  resulted  in  a  win  for  number  two, 
who  has  a  cipher  in  the  fifth  square  to  the  right  of  his  name,  while 
number  five  has  the  cross  which  signifies  defeat  in  the  second 
square  to  the  right  of  his  name. 

An  even  more  interesting  form  of  competition  is  that  between 
two  teams  of  four,  five,  or  six.  In  most  international  competi¬ 
tions  at  Paris  or  Ostend,  six  is  the  number.  For  the  Olympic 
Games  of  1908  it  was  four,  with  four  named  substitutes.  The 
principle  is  the  same,  and  I  will  give  as  an  example  the  last  team- 
fight  in  which  I  took  part  as  captain. 

This  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  in  1906  I  had  the  honour 
to  take  out  the  fencing  team  which  represented  this  country  at 
the  great  games  in  Athens.  It  was  the  first  team  which  ever 
fought  France  to  a  dead-heat  in  the  final,  but  it  lost  the  tie.  It 


was  composed  as  follows  :  — 

Height 
ft.  in. 

Age 

Weight 
st.  lbs. 

Lord  Desborough  ... 

6  0 

50 

14 

0 

Sir  Cosmo  Du£E  Gordon  ... 

6  0 

43 

12 

7 

Edgar  Seligman 

5  8^ 

38 

12 

8 

Charles  Newton  Robinson 

5  7 

52 

10 

7 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden  (spare  man)  ... 

5  111 

20 

12 

2 

Theodore  Andrea  Cook  (Captain) 

5  111 

39 

13 

4 

In  the  following  year  “the  Athens  team”  was  challenged  by 
the  Rest  of  England,  and  we  met  them  on  the  open-air  terrain 
of  the  Sword  Club,  near  the  Adel  phi,  on  May  10th,  1907.  Lord 
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Desborough  was,  unfortunately,  unable  to  be  present,  so  we 
fought  five  a-side  with  the  following  result  :  — 

Hits 


The  Athens  Team  .. 

...  0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

received 

1.  Cook 

...  X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2.  Duff  Gordon 

...  0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

1 

3.  Howard  de  Walden 

...  X 

X 

0 

0 

X 

3 

4.  Newton  Robinson 

...  X 

x^‘ 

0 

X 

() 

3 

5.  Seligman  . 

... 

0 

0 

0 

X 

2 

Total  hits 

received 

10 

Rest  of  England 

...  1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Hits 

received 

6.  Daniell 

...  0 

X 

0 

0 

xc 

2 

7.  Montgomerie 

...  X 

X 

0 

x<‘ 

X 

4 

8.  Martineau  ... 

...  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

9.  Davson 

...  X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

4 

10.  Evan  James 

...  X 

0 

0 

X 

0 

2 

Total  hits 

received 

17 

In  team-fighting  every 

member  of  one  team  meets 

every  mcm 

ber  of  the  other,  so  that  w’e  had  twenty-five  bouts  on  this  occasion, 
and  you  may  consider  either  that  w’e  won  seventeen  hits  to 
their  ten,  or  that  we  were  only  hit  ten  times  wdiile  they  were 
hit  seventeen,  wdiichever  way  seems  more  intelligible.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  though  twenty-five  bouts  might  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  only  tw^enty-five  hits,  this  scoresheet  shows  that  a  total  of 
twenty -seven  hits  were  received  by  the  ten  men  engaged.  This 
is  because  the  fight  between  Seligman  and  Daniell  resulted  in 
a  coup  double,  a  hit  being  scored  against  each,  and  the  same  thing 
occurred  between  Montgomerie  and  Newton  Robinson,  so  that 
two  hits  had  to  be  added  to  the  apparently  possible  twenty-five. 

This  is  but  one  example  out  of  many  that  have  occurred  since 
T  took  the  first  English  team  that  ever  cros.sed  the  Channel  to 
fight  in  the  International  Tournament  of  1903  in  Paris.  We 
were  second  to  France,  as  we  wore  again  at  the  Olympic  Games 
of  1908,  and  on  both  dates  (as  at  Athens)  we  beat  Relgium.  The 
team-system  admits  of  countless  pleasant  variations  at  home,  and 
at  the  Sw'ord  Club  (just  over  the  Tivoli  Restaurant  in  the  Strand) 
you  may  see  a  pool  of  this  kind  almost  any  night,  watched 
over  by  Mimiague,  the  brilliant  professor  who  has  proved  his 
supremacy,  with  both  foil  and  sw’ord,  in  the  best  company  in 
Europe. 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  suggest  that  fencing  nowadays  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  it  has  ever  been  before.  The 
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fullest  code  of  rules  ever  printed  in  English,  French,  and  German, 
is  that  published  in  the  Official  Eeport  of  the  Olympic  Games 
of  1908  in  London  by  the  British  Olympic  Association,  of  108 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

With  three  experienced  fencers  to  judge,  one  on  each  side  and 
a  “president”  in  the  middle,  you  can  manage  either  an  “indi¬ 
vidual”  pool  of  eight  or  nine,  or  a  fight  between  two  teams  of 
five  or  six.  The  judging  needs  courage,  tact,  and  knowledge; 
but  with  a  little  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  fencers  all  is  easily 
managed.  The  fighting  is  different  with  each  pair,  and  there  is 
constant  variety  both  for  the  men  engaged  and  for  the  spectators. 

It  can  be  done  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  indoors  or  out-of- 
doors,  in  any  weather,  and  at  almost  any  age ;  for  I  have  had  as 
good  bouts  with  wily  old  gentlemen  of  sixty  as  with  hot-headed 
youths  of  twenty-five ;  and  if  I  begin  to  describe  any  fighting  I 
shall  go  on  for  another  dozen  pages,  so  I  salute  you,  in  carte  and 
tierce,  and  wish  you  no  better  happiness  than  a  bout  at  swords 
to-morrow.  We  need  new  blood  for  the  coming  years.  The  old 
hands  have  held  the  field  long  enough,  but  they  want  to  see 
France  beaten  before  they  die. 

This  essay  had  been  some  time  completed  when  the  world  of 
English  fencing  sustained  a  double  loss  which  no  WTiter  on 
swordsmanship  at  the  present  time  can  omit  to  mention  wdth  the 
most  sincere  regret.  In  December,  1910,  died  Captain  Hutton 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Staveley  ;  the  former,  the  president  of  the 
Amateur  Fencing  Association,  the  latter,  one  of  our  best  all¬ 
round  men  with  sabre,  sword,  or  foil.  Mr.  Staveley  not  only 
received  the  unique  honour  of  being  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
final  pool  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Tournament  by  all  the  foreign 
competitors,  but  he  was  also  chosen  to  organise  the  foil  display 
for  the  Olympic  Games  of  1908,  and  besides  representing  England 
in  an  epcc-team  against  France,  he  had  done  much  to  improve 
the  form  shown  in  the  amateur  foil  championship.  He  was  the 
soul  of  honour  and  of  justice,  and  his  attractively  optimistic  per¬ 
sonality  gave  an  added  weight  to  his  decisions.  His  untimely 
death  was  widely  mourned.  Captain  Hutton,  who  seemed  to  have 
stepped  into  Jermyn  Street  straight  from  the  pages  of  Don 
Quixote,  was  a  living  link  between  Elizabethan  gallantry  and 
modern  swordsmanship ;  and  none  who  bore  an  active  part  in  the 
present  had  also  enjoyed  so  much  experience  of  the  past.  Whether 
the  presidency  of  the  Association  is  carried  on  by  Lord  Desborough 
or  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  the  doyen  of  English  fencing, 
after  Hutton’s  death,  is  now  Mr.  Egerton  Castle,  and  in  no  better 
hands  could  its  many  traditions,  whether  in  swordplay  or  in  pen¬ 
manship.  he  safely  placed.  Theodore  Andrea  Cook. 
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{An  impression  of  Gertrude  Lowthian  Bell’s  hooks,  “The  Desert 
and  the  Soton"  and  “  Amurath  to  Amurath.” 

There  is  a  natural  freemasonry  among  travellers.  Even  he 
whose  journeying  has  been  brief,  and  scarce  beyond  the  borders  of 
his  native  land,  wdll  nevertheless  come  home  with  a  better  know¬ 
ledge,  not  of  other  places  only,  but  of  his  own  relation  to  his 
fellow-man ;  so  little  can  the  best-equipped  carry  with  him,  so 
much  at  every  turn  does  he  find  himself  in  need  of  the  knowledge 
and  goodwill  of  those  he  meets. 

No  amount  of  couriers  or  maps  will  relieve  the  traveller  of 
dependence  upon  those  he  goes  amongst.  The  situation  in  which 
he  finds  himself,  abroad,  sets  in  a  high,  clear  light  certain  facts 
that  only  the  stay-at-home  may  disregard. 

I  am  moved  to  these  reflections  by  a  journey  I  have  just  made 
under  conduct  of  the  person  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this 
paper.  The  lands  through  which  she  led  me  were  as  strange 
to  me  as  they  could  be  to  any  pilgrim.  That  they  are  strange 
no  longer,  that  I  know  my  way  now’  to  new  sources  of  beauty 
and  refreshment,  that  I  come  home  with  a  sense  of  exhilaration  ■ 
so  keen,  bringing  memories  of  adventure  in  the  desert  and 
Arabian  Nights  entertainment  in  Khans  and  Palaces,  I  owe  to 
the  two  volumes  named  in  my  sub-title. 

Now,  the  world  is  yet  more  full  of  books  than  the  earth’s 
surface  is  of  roads  and  bye-paths  and  blind  alleys.  “  Show  me  the 
way,”  says  one  traveller.  “What  shall  I  read?”  says  another. 

In  the  name,  then,  of  that  confessed  freemasonry  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  constitute  myself  on  this  occasion  a  kind  of  guide-post. 

I  am  here  to  say  :  This  is  the  way— and  a  right  good  way  it  is. 

The  journey  in  The  Desert  and  the  Sown  begins  w'herc  so  much 
else  began,  at  Jerusalem — with  a  ride  round  the  walls  of  the 
Holy  City  on  a  stormy  February  morning.  Is  your  ardour 
chilled  by  the  strong  w’est  wind  that  comes  sweeping  in  from 
the  Mediterranean?  The  leader  of  the  expedition  says,  “No 
one  with  life  in  his  body  could  stay  in  on  such  a  day.”  The  j 

alternative  to  “staying  in”  is  to  set  forth  on  a  journey  of  many  | 

weeks  over  mountain,  river  and  desert  in  a  land  asserted  by  the  ; 

local  authorities,  and  reported  by  special  correspondents  to  The  | 

Times,  to  be  unsafe  for  the  European  traveller.  At  dawn  the  s 

muleteers  Miss  Bell  brought  wdth  her  from  Beyrout  had  been 
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sent  forward  with  tents  and  a  month’s  supplies.  The  only  one 
of  her  servants  with  her  at  the  start  is  Mikhail,  native  of  the 
Lebanon,  engaged  as  cook,  upon  the  recommendation  of  “not 
caring  twopence  whether  he  lives  or  whether  he  is  killed.” 

That  qualification  sets  the  note. 

The  conversation  of  this  desert  chef  would  seem  to  bear  out 
his  “character.”  He  tells  his  new  employer  how  with  his  last  he 
was  shipwrecked  on  Lake  Van  :  “We  were  as  near  death  as  a 
beggar  to  poverty,  but  your  excellency  knows  a  man  can  die  but 
once.” 

And  so,  past  groups  of  Russian  pilgrims  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
these  two  gallop  down  the  road  that  winds  through  the  wilderness 
of  Judaea.  They  escape  out  of  those  slime  pits  of  Genesis  to 
catch  up  with  the  caravan  on  the  slope  of  the  last  hill  which 
overlooks  Jordan  valley  and  the  Dead  Sea — “backed  by  the  misty 
steeps  of  Moab.”  The  first  halt  is  by  the  Holy  River,  near  what 
Miss  Bell  calls  “the  most  inspiring  piece  of  architecture  in  the 
world.” 

Now  we  have  heard  that,  amongst  other  things.  Miss  Beil  has 
been  twice  round  the  world.  She  has  visited 

“  The  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  old  : 

Athens  and  Tyre  and  Balbec,  and  the  waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem,  the  fallen  towers 
Of  Babylon,  the  eternal  pyramids, 

Memphis  and  Thebes.  .  .  .” 

We  are  given,  therefore,  some  measure  of  what  lies  before  us 
when  wo  hear  that  no  one  of  these  other  wonders  is  so  inspiring 
as— a  wooden  bridge  across  the  River  Jordan,  “because  it  is  the 
Gate  of  the  Desert.”  In  this  tremendous  neighbourhood  the  tents 
are  pitched  that  first  night,  and  a  bonfire  lit  of  tamarisk  and 
willow.  In  the  light  of  it  one  of  the  little  handful  who  shares 
the  solitude  of  the  Turkish  toll-taker,  dances  and  lifts  his  voice 
out  of  the  babel  of  Syrian  dialect  to  tell  the  stranger  the  latest 
gossip  of  the  desert. 

As  by  Jordan  Bridge  you  are  prepared  in  some  sort  for  the 
desert,  so  are  you  promptly  given  a  measure  of  the  human  experi¬ 
ence  that  lies  before  you.  Your  acquaintance  in  The  Desert  and 
the  Sown  ranges,  even  in  these  early  hours,  from  a  ragged  and 
renegade  Arab  recruit,  to  persons  of  consideration,  like  the  family 
at  Salt.  The  region  w'here  they  dwell  on  the  hem  of  the  desert, 
has  been  famed,  you  are  told,  since  the  fourteenth  century  for 
its  gardens.  Not  only  in  the  matter  of  grapes  and  apricots  would 
the  ancient  order  seem  still  to  be  upheld.  A  magnificent  old 
man  in  full  Arab  dress  comes  out  to  meet  the  stranger,  who  had 
been  commended  to  his  good  offices  by  his  kinsman.  Habib 
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Faris  takes  the  horse  by  the  bridle  ;  he,  and  no  other,  he  declares, 
shall  offer  the  lady  hospitality.  In  the  guest  chamber,  where 
floor  and  divan  are  covered  with  thick  carpets,  she  is  soon 
established  before  an  excellent  supper.  Others  of  the  family 
(one  she  calls  “an  old  acquaintance”)  come  in  to  “honour  them¬ 
selves”  with  an  evening  of  talk.  “God  forbid,”  says  she,  “the 
honour  is  mine.”  And  so  they  seat  themselves  to  drink  the 
hitter  black  coffc'c  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  better  than  any  nectar. 
The  cup  is  handed  with  “deign  to  accept,”  ymu  pass  it  hack  emptv, 
murmuring  “May  you  live!”  As  you  sip,  someone  ejaculates, 
“A  double  health,”  and  you  reply,  “Upon  your  heart.” 

Presently  she  introduces  her  business  :  How  was  she  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  and  make  her  way  to  the  Druze 
mountains  ? 

It  is  hers  to  tell  that  story,  and  all  that  befell  in  the  circuitous 
route  she  follows  to  Damascus,  turning  aside  wherever  there 
were  castles  or  ruined  villages  to  inspect,  or  sheikhs  to  gossip 
with  over  the  coffee  cups. 

From  Damascus  she  makes  her  way  to  Heliopolis,  skirting 
anti-Lebanon  to  Homs,  then  with  a  wide  detour  w^estward  to  the 
Nosairiyyeh,  and  so  hack  to  the  Orontes  at  Hama ;  thence  north¬ 
ward  to  Aleppo,  and  after  that  following  an  irregular  course 
westward,  by  way  of  Antioch,  to  the  sea.  When  in  a  tea-shop 
of  Damascus  she  calls  for  her  score,  the  red-bearded  Persian 
patron  answers  :  “Your  Excellency  is  known  to  us.  For  you 
there  is  never  anything  to  pay.”  At  Serjilla,  Sheikh  Yunis 
presents  her  with  a  palace  and  its  adjacent  tomb,  that  she  may 
live  and  die  in  his  neighbourhood. 

Small  wonder  when,  all  unwilling,  she  left  unvisited  that 
mysterious  castle  east  of  the  Puhheh  and  the  Sheikh  of  Ghiath 

had  said,  “When  you  next  return,  oh  lady - ”  she  answered 

promptly,  “Yes,  when  I  return.” 

Her  new’  book  ^  shows  how’  she  kept  the  spirit  of  that  pact ,  and 
how  she  did  much  more. 

The  advance  made  in  the  volume  just  published  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  about  it.  Annirath  to  Anmrath  is  not 
only^  better  w’ritten.  It  is  better  thought.  It  is  more  than  a 
spirited  record  of  w’andering  in  the  East  interspersed  w’ith  random 
notes  on  archneology.  The  traveller  comes  home  from  her  last 
five  months  in  the  cities  and  w’aste-places  of  Hy^ria  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  with  an  archneological  feather  in  her  cap  that  alone  would 
proclaim  her  journey  memorahle. 

Miss  Bell  has  been  the  first  to  make  a  scientifically-ordered 
report  of  that  castle-fortress  in  the  desert  w’hich,  on  first  seeing  its 
(1)  Published  by  Willirim  Heineniann,  Bedford  Street.  London. 
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vast  mass  against  the  sky-line,  she  took  for  a  natural  feature  of 
the  landscape.  She,  and  now  the  learned  world  as  well,  have 
come  to  know  it  for  the  finest  example  of  Sassanian  architecture 
which  has  yet  been  discovered. 

“Of  all  the  wonderful  experiences  that  have  fallen  my  way,” 
she  says,  “the  first  sight  of  Kheidir  is  the  most  memorable.  It 
reared  its  mighty  walls  out  of  the  sand,  almost  untouched  by 
time,  breaking  the  long  lines  of  the  waste  with  its  huge  towers, 
steadfast  and  massive,  as  though  it  were,  as  I  had  at  first  thought 
it,  the  work  of  nature,  not  of  man.  We  approached  it  from  the 
north,  on  which  side,  a  long  low  building  runs  out  towards  the 
sandy  depression  of  the  Wady  Tjebay’ah.  A  zaptieh  caught  me 
up  as  I  reached  the  first  of  the  vaulted  rooms,  and  out  of  the 
northern  gateway  a  man  in  long  robes  of  white  and  black  came 
trailing  towards  us  through  the  hot  silence. 

Peace  be  upon  you,’  said  he. 

And  upon  you  peace.  Sheikh  ’Ali,’  returned  the  zaptieh. 
‘This  lady  is  of  the  English.’ 

‘“Welcome,  my  lady  Khan,’  said  the  sheikh.” 

And  so  she  enters  one  of  those  “palaces,  famous  in  pre- 
Mohammedan  tradition,  whose  splendours  had  filled  with  amaze¬ 
ment  the  invading  hordes  of  the  Bedouin,  and  still  shine  with  a 
legendary  magnificence,  from  the  pages  of  the  chroniclers  of  the 
conquest.  Even  for  the  Mohammedan  writers  they  had  become 
nothing  but  a  name.” 

The  sheikh  who  welcomed  her  was  himself  in  some  sort  a 
guest,  having,  with  his  friends  and  followers,  taken  refuge  there 
upon  some  political  disturbance  in  his  native  Nejd.  “He  and 
his  brothers  passed  like  ghosts  along  the  passages,  they  trailed 
their  white  robes  down  the  stairways  that  led  to  the  high 
chambers  where  they  lived  with  their  women ,  and  at  night  they 
gathered  round  the  hearth  in  the  great  hall  where  their  fore¬ 
fathers  had  beguiled  the  hours  with  tale  and  song  in  the  same 
rolling  tongue  of  Nejd.  Then  they  would  pile  up  the  desert 
scrub  till  the  embers  glowed  under  the  coffee-pots,  while  Ma’ashi 
handed  round  the  delicious  bitter  draught  which  was  the  one 
luxury  left  to  them.  The  thorns  crackled,* a  couple  of  oil  wicks 
placed  in  holes  above  the  columns,  which  had  been  contrived  for 
them  by  the  men-at-arms  of  old,  sent  a  feeble  ray  into  the 
rlarkness,  and  Ghanim  took  the  rebahah  and  drew  from  its  single 
string  a  wailing  melody  to  which  he  chanted  the  stories  of  his 
race.” 

So  little  of  the  significance  of  that  singing  was  lost  upon  his 
English  guest  that  she  could  cap  his  verses  wuth  one  from  his 
own  poet  : 
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We  wither  away  but  they  wane  not,  the  stars  that  above  us  rise; 

And  the  mountains  remain  after  us,  and  the  strong  towers  when  we  are  gone 

For  all  the  distinguished  entertainment  offered ,  she  works  at 
her  plans  of  the  vast  edifice  from  sunrise  until  dark — just  as  later 
she  turns  from  contemplation  of  the  glittering  domes  of  that 
little  town  of  Samarra,  “set  dowm  like  a  child’s  toy  upon  the 
waste” — and  descending  from  the  spiral  tow’er  of  the  ruined 
Abbasid  city,  she  sets  to  work  upon  the  mosque.  “To  measure 
a  wall  would  not  seem  to  be  a  complicated  business,  yet  I 
do  not  care  to  remember  how’  many  hours  I  spent  upon  the 
mosque.” 

A  peasant  comes  to  her  among  the  ruins  of  the  elder  city, 
whose  bazaars  and  palaces  in  the  bygone  days  stretched  without  a 
break  along  the  Tigris  for  one-and-tw’enty  miles.  The  modern 
representative  of  this  departed  glory  comes  asking,  would  she 
like  to  see  a  picture  he  had  just  unearthed?  It  proves  to  be  a 
beautiful  piece  of  plaster  work,  doomed  to  destruction  that  the 
bricks  behind  it  might  be  removed.  A  reward  is  offered  for  any 
further  specimens,  and  these  are  duly  brought.  In  the  same 
way  the  peasants  supply  the  traveller  with  basketsful  of  patterned 
potsherds,  innumerable  examples  of  which  she  drew  and  photo¬ 
graphed. 

At  Tell  Ahmar,  where  she  found  a  Hittite  epigraph  cut  in 
basalt,  “The  whole  village  turned  out  to  help  in  the  work  of 
making  moulds  of  the  inscriptions,  those  w^ho  were  not  actively 
employed  with  brush  and  paste  and  paper  sitting  round  in  an 
attentive  circle.” 

She  tells  the  Arabs  at  Abu  Said  w’hat  is  the  origin  of  the 
stones  they  use  to  mark  the  graves  of  their  dead.  For  these  bits 
of  basalt  are  the  ancient  hand-mills  in  w’hich  the  living,  long  ago, 
were  used  to  grind  their  corn. 

Near  one  of  Layard’s  pits  at  Nimriid  she  comes  across  a  stone 
statue  projecting  “head  and  shoulders  out  of  the  ground,  the  face 
of  the  king  or  god  which  it  represents  being  already  terribly 
battered.  The  number  of  Assyrian  statues  known  to  ns  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small — not  more  than  seven  or  eight  have  been  brought 
to  light — yet  this  splendid  example  is  allowed  to  fall  into  decay 
for  want  of  a  handful  of  earth  wFerewith  to  cover  it.”  Not  so 
perhaps,  for  with  fair  words  and  with  bakhshish  she  extracts  a 
promise  of  a  sheikh  of  the  Jebbur  that  he  would  bury  it. 

And  so  with  those  “seeing  eyes,”  that  do  not  fail  to  note  any 
such  resemblance  as  may  exist  between  Mar  Behnam  beyond 
Nineveh  and  the  Coptic  Monasteries  of  Egypt — with  the  stored 
mind  familiarised  l)y  the  Orient  Gesellsehaft  wu'th  the  pictures 
of  Ashur  before  ever  she  sets  foot  in  Assyria,  on  she  goes. 
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skirting  in  the  Tur  Abclin  the  ancient  battle-ground  of  Persian 
and  Byzantine. 

“Into  this  country  I  came,  entirely  ignorant  of  its  architec¬ 
tural  wealth,  because  it  was  entirely  unrecorded.  None  of  the 
inscriptions  collected  by  Pognon  go  back  earlier  than  the  ninth 
century ;  the  plans  which  had  been  published  were  lamentably 
insufficient  and  were  unaccompanied  by  any  photographs.  When 
I  entered  Mar  Yakub  at  Salah  and  saw  upon  its  walls  mouldings 
and  carved  string  courses  which  bore  the  sign  manual  of  the 
Graeco-Asiatic  civilisation  I  scarcely  dared  to  trust  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  they  pointed.  But  church  after  church  confirmed 
and  strengthened  them.  The  chancel  arches,  covered  with  an 
exquisite  lacework  of  ornament,  the  delicate  grace  of  the  acanthus 
capitals,  hung  with  garlands  and  enriched  with  woven  entrelac, 
the  repetition  of  ancient  plans  and  the  mastery  of  constructive 
problems  which  revealed  an  old  architectural  tradition,  all  these 
assure  to  the  churches  of  the  Tur  Abdin  the  recognition  of  their 
honourable  place  in  the  history  of  the  arts.” 

Work  so  thorough  as  that  recorded  in  these  pages  is  not 
achieved  without  a  price.  The  archaeologist  relieves  her  feelings 
on  one  occasion  by  frankly  calling  the  measuring  and  planning  a 
“labour  of  hatred.” 

Such  an  outburst  emboldens  the  lay  mind  to  hope  that  her 
pursuit  of  mathematical  exactitude  was  enlivened  by  the 
resultant  ability  to  point  out  the  inaccuracies  of  other  folk.  If 
to  do  this  is,  as  Theodore  Hook  maintains,  the  business  of  a 
traveller.  Miss  Bell  is  not  the  person  to  fail  him.  Kiepert 
himself  she  catches  out  now  and  then,  though  she  is  usually 
found  singing  his  praises.  Herzfeld’s  plans,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  discovered  to  be  “exceedingly  inaccurate  and  his  architec¬ 
tural  observations  seldom  to  be  trusted.”  Even  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  is  caught  tripping  in  his  march  down  the  Euphrates 
with  the  Emperor  Julian.  Miss  Bell  discovers  at  Carrhse  that 
his  account  is  “irreconcilable  with  the  facts  of  geography” — 
which  dictum,  if  he  hears  of  it,  must  a  little  disconcert  the  Graeco- 
Eoman  shade  accustomed  for  a  matter  of  fifteen  centuries  to  see 
his  authority  unquestioned. 

Miss  Bell’s  disposition  to  examine  testimony  and  to  try  con¬ 
clusions  brings  her  home,  then,  with  something  more  than  a 
collection  of  traveller’s  tales,  however  aptly  told  ;  something  more 
than  an  addition  to  existing  stores  of  archmological  knowledge. 

In  sum,  her  achievement  is  that  she  has  developed  a  new 
nrt  of  travel. 

Tt  is  an  art  at  which  only  the  dry-as-dusts  may  cavil,  and  only 
because  this  new  kind  of  traveller  returns  with  other  spoils  in 
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her  saddlebags,  besides  the  notebooks  full  of  plans  and  measure¬ 
ments,  many  hundred  photograph  films,  the  rubbings  of  fading 
inscriptions  and  moulds  of  decoration  motif,  faint  perhaps  and 
crumbling  fast — doomed  to  oblivion  but  for  the  timely  rescue— 
yet  so  full  of  significance  for  the  instructed  eye,  that  it  is  traceries 
such  as  these  that  yield  up  the  age-long  secrets,  telling  of  the 
great  race  movements,  of  an  ungiiessed  efflorescence  of  human 
glory,  of  its  blight  and  ruin. 

But  these  are  matters  for  the  expert. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  reader,  Amurath  to 
Amiirath  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  many-sided  study  of  a  people— 
or  rather  of  that  medley  of  races,  faiths  and  problems  bound  up 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  part  of  the  book  seems  to  be 
offered  as  a  contribution  towards  Western  understanding  of  the 
unprecedented  political  crisis  through  which  the  Turks  have 
newly  come.  In  The  Desert  and  the  Soien  the  traveller  makes 
her  way  through  Syria  amused  by  the  picture  of  contemporary 
life,  and  quick  to  seize  upon  vestiges  of  a  many-storied  past.  In 
Syria  she  was  the  spectator.  In  Amnrath  to  Amurath  she  is 
friend  and  partisan. 

The  motif  of  the  new  book  is  Freedom. 

Freedom  for  the  Young  Turk,  and  through  him  freedom,  or 
some  semblance  of  it,  for  the  motley  populations  which  have 
hitherto  been  harried  and  robbed  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  and 
in  his  name,  or  his  despite,  done  equal  deeds  of  blood  and  ruth. 
Freedom  is  the  immediate  jewel,  it  appears,  even  of  the  soul  of 
a  Turk.  He  must  be  free,  we  are  told,  to  bring  back  fertility  to 
his  abandoned  fields— free  to  govern  without  passion,  soberly, 
wisely,  as  his  statecraft-loving  soul  dictates. 

Miss  Bell  makes  out  a  striking  ease  for  the  bad  economy  of 
social  disorder.  We  hear  continually  of  cornlands  lying  waste, 
of  folk  not  daring  even  to  drive  the  goats  to  pasture,  of  every 
man  in  the  district  sitting  with  his  loaded  rifle  across  his  knees 
on  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  raiders.  Amongst  the  sorry 
wealth  of  similar  pictures  we  have  such  as  this,  catching  desola¬ 
tion  in  the  act;  “Shetateh  is  an  oasis  of  160,000  palms.  The 
number  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  on  every  side  there  are 
groups  of  headless  trunks  from  which  the  water  has  been  turned 
off.  This  is  owing  to  the  iniquitous  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherers, 
who  levy  three  and  four  times  in  the  year  the  moneys  due  from 
each  tree,  so  that  the  profits  on  the  fruit  vanish  and  even  turn 
to  loss.” 

Finding  corn  at  famine  prices,  and  no  fresh  meat  obtainable  for 
man,  nor  grass  for  beast,  she  is  haunted  by  a  sense  of  that  majestic 
presence  of  “the  rivf'r  in  tin'  midst  of  uncultivated  lands,  which. 
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with  the  help  of  its  waters,  would  need  so  little  labour  ”  to  make 
those  lands  productive.  That  vast  tracts  of  the  desert  used 
formerly,  and  might  be  made  again,  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  is  the 
hopeful  reminder  reiterated  from  page  to  page. 

Towards  the  end  of  her  journey,  coming  upon  the  village  of 
Shahr.  she  finds  “its  sheltered  fields  covered  with  eorn,  its  gardens 
planted  with  fruit-trees,  but  the  streets  and  houses  were  no  less 
ruined  than  the  temples  of  the  Great  Goddess.  The  hot  breath 
of  massacre  had  passed  down  the  smiling  vale  and  left  Shahr 
a  heap  of  ashes.  T  found  the  inhabitants  huddled  together  on  a 
bluff  where  half  a  dozen  of  their  dwellings  had  escaped  destruc¬ 
tion.  A  young  school-master  from  the  American  college  of  Tarsus 
told  me  the  story.’’ 

For  my  last  extract  upon  the  theme  of  bad  economy  in  social 
disorder  take  this  :  Miss  Bell’s  caravan  is  passing  through  a  w'ell- 
watered  valley.  “The  deep  grass  through  which  w’e  journeyed, 
both  on  this  day  and  on  the  next,  is  looked  upon  as  a  sore  peril, 
since  it  tempts  the  Kurds  down  into  the  lowdand  pastures.  To 
avoid  this  annual  reign  of  terror,  the  peasants  are  wont  to  set  it 
on  fire  as  soon  as  it  ripens,  leaving  but  a  small  patch  round  each 
village.  For  a  week  the  plain  is  wrapped  in  flame  and  smoke, 
and  the  stifling  heat  of  the  burning  rises  up  to  the  hill-top 
monastery  of  Mar  Yakvib,  where  the  Catholic  priests  are  witnesses 
to  the  appalling  destruction  of  what  might  have  been  a  rich 
harvest,  and  to  the  bitter  oppression  which  turns  the  bounty  of 
nature  into  a  recurring  threat.  Jusef,  whose  imagination  is  not 
to  he  roused  except  by  considerations  of  a  soundly  practical 
character,  cast  his  eye  over  the  fields  and  observed  thoughtfully  : 

‘  The  muleteers  of  Baghdad  must  starve  this  year  to  buy  fodder 
for  their  cattle,  yet  here  is  enough  to  feed  all  the  Jezireh.’  ” 

Few  things  in  modern  politics  are  more  striking  than  the 
evidence  that,  even  in  Asia,  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to 
weary  of  that  old  liberty  to  waste  and  to  be  wasted.  “No  sooner 
had  I  landed  in  Beyrout,”  says  Miss  Bell,  “than  T  began  to  shed 
European  formulas  and  to  look  for  the  Asiatic  value  of  the  great 
catch-words  of  revolution.”  Her  acquaintance  with  the  Turkey 
that  came  into  being  in  July,  1908.  she  dates  from  the  time  of 
her  arrival  in  Aleppo — that  Aleppo  which  she  loves  for  its  archi¬ 
tecture  and  for  being  the  Gate  to  Asia. 

It  was  there,  “sitting  at  the  feet  of  many  masters,  who  ranged 
down  all  the  social  grades,  from  the  high  official  to  the  humblest 
labourer  for  hire,”  that  she  learnt  of  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
which  had  greeted  the  granting  of  the  constitution — of  some  of 
the  disappointments  that  followed,  and  of  their  cause.  “The 
Government,”  she  says  with  a  fine  discrimination,  “was  still  to 
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the  bulk  of  the  population  a  higher  power,  disconnected  from 
those  upon  whom  it  exercised  its  will.  You  might  complain — just 
as  you  cursed  the  hailstones  that  destroyed  your  crops,  but  you 
were  in  no  way  answerable  for  it,  nor  would  you  attempt  to 
control  or  advise  it ,  any  more  than  you  would  offer  advice  to  the 
hail-cloud.”  “Many  a  time,”  she  says,  “I  searched  for  some 
trace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  acceptance  of  a  common  responsibility 
in  the  problems  that  beset  the  State.”  She  goes  through  village 
after  village,  listening  to  the  echoes  of  revolution  while  she  looks 
at  tombs  and  shrines. 

Already  among  the  Weldeh  tribe  she  has  heard  the  plaint : 
“We  have  neither  camels  nor  sheep,  for  the  Government  has 
eaten  all !  ”  Then  one  asks  about  the  new  Government — and 
“liberty,  what  is  that?” 

About  an  hour  from  Bab  her  caravan  was  joined  by  a  Circassian 
“wrapped  in  a  thick  black  felt  cloak,  which,  with  the  white 
woollen  hood  over  an  astrachan  cap,  skirted  coat  with  cartridges 
ranged  across  the  breast,  and  high  riding-boots,  is  the  invariable 
costume  of  these  emigrants  from  the  north.” 

She  asks  him  about  the  recent  elections  and  finds  that  he 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  They  ride  along 
together,  discussing  the  Arab  view  of  franchise. 

And  so,  past  Eoman  milestones,  one  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  by  mosque  and  pool  she  follows 
towards  Hieropolis,  the  same  road  travelled  by  that  faithful 
Apostate  of  whom  Anatole  France  says  :  “Nourri  dans  la  violence 
romaine  et  dans  la  cruaute  byzantine,  il  semble  n’avoir  appris  que 
le  respect  de  la  vie  humaine  et  le  culte  de  la  pens^e.” 

Near  Manbij,  two  days  later,  she  hears  a  chance-met  traveller 
asking  one  of  her  party  the  meaning  of  hurriyeh  (liberty).  For 
his  part,  if  it  means  the  right  to  vote,  he  has  no  use  for  it.  He 
thanks  God  that  no  one  there  is  “and  el  hukumeh  ”  (on  the  official 
register).  For  to  be  upon  the  list  of  voters  is  to  be  compelled  to 
do  military  service ,  and  too  often  in  Turkey  to  be  marked  down  for 
official  extortion  as  well. 

In  collecting  the  opinions  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  Miss  Bell 
has  not  only  at  her  service  the  gift  of  tongues,  she  has  the  knack 
of  grasping  instantly  who  ffrom  her  point  of  view)  are  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  things,  best  w’orth  seeing.  She  had  these  advan¬ 
tages  already  in  working  order  several  years  ago  at  Hamah. 
Without  loss  of  time  she  learns  which  are  the  most  powerful 
Mohammedan  families  of  the  town.  She  has  pleasant  experience 
of  their  feudal  hospitality,  and  on  her  way  home  encounters  in 
the  street  an  aged  Afghan,  with  whom  she  discusses  English 
foreign  relations.  It  might  be  supposed  an  aged  Afghan  would 
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know  little  of  such  matters.  This  one  showed  himself  as  well, 
possibly  better,  informed  than  the  average  Briton.  Miss  Bell 
found  him  cognizant  even  of  the  then  recent  interchange  of  visits 
and  civilities  between  Kabul  and  Calcutta.  Here,  and  later,  she  is 
apt  at  drawing  the  moral  :  “The  East  is  one  vast  sounding-board.” 
Varying  the  symbol  to  iterate  the  truth  :  “All  Asia,”  she  says,  “is 
linked  together  by  fine  chains  of  relationship  ” — the  bond  between 
the  western  and  central  parts  being  the  faith  of  Islam. 

That  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  fact  that  she  found,  even 
among  the  intractable  hordes  in  the  remote  fastnesses  of  the 
desert,  men  as  ready  to  take  an  interest  in  Egyptian  finance 
as  was  the  Arab  to  whom  she  explained  the  principles  of  the 
Fellahin  Bank  in  Cairo.  When  she  had  finished  he  inquired  if 
such  an  institution  might  not  be  introduced  into  Syria.  Five  years 
earlier  still,  a  similar  question  had  been  put  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Hauran.  “  The  Druze  sheikhs  of  Kanawat  had  assembled 
in  my  tent  under  shadow  of  night,  and  after  much  beating  about 
the  bush,  asked  whether,  if  the  Turks  again  broke  their  treaties 
with  the  Mountain,  the  Druzes  might  take  refuge  with  Lord 
Cromer  in  Egypt,  and  whether  I  would  not  charge  myself  w'ith 
a  message  to  him.” 

On  this  later  journey,  as  she  rides  toward  Tell  esh  Shai’r,  the 
zaptieh  and  she  began  to  talk  of  the  prospects  of  good  adminis¬ 
tration  under  the  new  order.  Mahmud  placed  great  confidence 
in  the  Young  Turks,  and  said  that  every  one  except  the  effendis 
was  in  favour  of  the  dastur  (the  constitution).  “The  effendis 
fear  liberty  and  justice,  for  these  are  to  the  advantage  of  the 
poor.  But  they,  being  corrupt  and  oppressors  of  the  poor,  set 
themselves  in  secret  against  the  dastur,  and  because  of  this  we 
have  confusion  everywhere.” 

After  being  two  weeks  without  news  she  goes  to  certain  friends 
of  hers  at  Deir,  Mahommedan  gentlemen  of  good  birth  and 
education.  “They  told  me  that  the  Grand  Vizir,  Kiamil  Pasha, 
had  fallen,  which  was  true;  and  that  the  Mejlis  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Sultan  and  were  about  to  depose  him,  wKich  was  only 
prophetic.  They  made  me  realise  how  different  an  aspect  the 
new-born  hopes  of  Turkey  w’ore  on  the  Bosphorus,  or  even  on  the 
Mediterranean,  from  that  which  they  presented  to  the  dw’ellers 
on  the  Euphrates  :  I  had  already  passed  beyond  the  zone  that 
had  been  quickened  by  the  enthusiasm  of  European  Turkey  into 
Rome  real  belief  in  the  advent  of  a  just  rule.  One  of  my  friends 
had  received  an  invitation  to  join  the  local  committee,  but  he  had 
refused  to  do  so.  ‘  I  am  lord  over  much  business,’  said  he,  ‘  but 
they  are  the  fathers  of  idle  talk.’  All  thinking  men  in  Deir  were 
persuaded  that  a  universal  anarchy  lay  before  them  ;  the  old  rule 
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was  dead,  the  new  was  powerless,  and  the  forces  of  disorder  wore 
lifting  their  heads.” 

At  Baghdad  light  is  shed  upon  the  power  of  the  Press  to  check 
corrupt  practices.  And  again,  at  Baghdad  the  traveller  is 
impressed  that  “He  who  holds  the  irrigation  canals,  holds  the 
country,”  is  a  maxim  w'hich  can  be  applied  as  well  to  IMesopo- 
tamia  as  it  was  to  Egypt.  An  irrigation  system,  justly  adminis¬ 
tered,  would,  by  general  admission,  be  a  better  means  of  control 
than  an  army  corps. 

On  the  way  to  examine  the  ruins  of  Khmeida  Miss  Bell  discusses 
with  a  couple  of  Arabs  the  incidence  of  the  sheep-tax — a  passage 
of  significance. 

If  she  has  to  wait  for  the  boat  in  which  to  cross  the  Euphrates 
she  goes  into  a  neighbouring  coffee  house  and  joins  the  circle. 
The  talk  is  of  ravage  and  extortion  and  the  hopeless  failure 
of  the  old  Government  as  administered  by  the  fourteen  different 
Kaimmakams  they  had  had  in  six  years. 

The  English  stranger  reminds  the  circle  that  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  was  sending  them  a  new  Kaimmakam  to  administer 
according  to  juster  law^s.  The  new  Kaimmakam  was  on  his 
way.  But  the  information  was  neither  new  nor  altogether  cheer¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  coffee-drinkers  explained  that  “When  the 
telegram  came  last  summer  telling  of  liberty  and  equality,  the 
people  had  assembled  before  the  seraya,  the  Government  house, 
and  bade  the  Kaimmakam  begone,  for  they  would  govern  them¬ 
selves.  Thereat  came  orders  from  Baghdad  that  the  people  must 
be  dispersed;  and  the  soldiers  fired  upon  them,  killing  six  men. 
And  we  do  not  know  what  the  telegram  about  liberty  and  brother¬ 
hood  can  have  meant.” 

Stopping  at  Kal’  at  Sergat,  where  the  Germans  are  excavating 
the  mound  of  Ashur,  she  gets  news  not  only  of  how  things  went 
on  in  the  Parthian  period,  in  the  late  Assyrian,  and  in  those 
earlier  times  without  a  name.  She  has  news  of  nearer  happenings 
— all  the  more  disquieting  because  as  yet  nothing  but  rumour. 
“Constitutional  Government  had  foundered  suddenly,  and  it 
might  he  for  ever.  The  members  of  the  Committee  had  fled  from 
Constantinople,  the  Liberals  were  fugitive  upon  their  heels,  and 
once  more  Abd  ul  Hamid  had  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of 
Turkey.” 

At  Mangul  she  meets  an  Effcndi  on  horseback  with  an  escort 
of  zaptiehs. 

“What  tidings  have  yon  from  Constantinople?”  she  asks. 

The  Effendi  drew  his  brows  together. 

“We  hear  that  troops  from  Salonica  have  entered  the  town 
and  captured  two  barracks.” 
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As  she  approached  Mosul — “a  sound  that  made  our  hearts 
stand  still.”  The  boom  of  cannon.  They  meet  an  old  man  and 
ask,  “Why  are  they  firing  cannon  in  iMosul?” 

“God  knows,”  he  answered,  and  wrung  his  hands  together. 

The  whole  passage  is  extraordinarily  well  done.  For  contrast 
see  the  page  where  the  traveller,  after  many  adventures,  lies 
down  on  the  clover  underneath  a  hawthorn  bush  to  wait  for 
the  Tigris  boat.  “It  was  here,”  she  says,  “that  we  w^ere  to  bid 
a  final  farewell  to  the  Greeks  who  had  accompanied  us  from  the 
outset  of  the  journey.”  She  finds  the  passage  :  ‘“So  at  length 
we  parted,  and  Cheirosophus  in  advance  with  the  light-armed 
troops  scaled  the  hills  of  the  Finik  and  led  slowly  forward, 
leaving  Xenophon  to  bring  up  the  rear  with  the  heavy-armed 
men.  Their  shields  and  corselets  glittered  upon  the  steep  they 
climbed,  and  reached  the  summit  of  the  ride,  and  disappeared  .  .  .’ 

“‘  Effendim  !  ’  Fattfih  broke  into  my  meditations.  ‘  Effendim, 
the  boat  is  ready.’ 

‘“Oh,  Fattuh,’  said  I,  ‘  the  Greeks  are  gone.’ 

“Fattuh  looked  vaguely  disturbed. 

“‘The  Greeks  of  old  days,  who  marched  with  us  down  the 
Euphrates,’  I  explained.  Fattidi  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but 
he  searched  his  memory  for  fragments  of  my  meaningless  talk. 

“‘Those?  ’  he  said.  ‘  God  be  with  them  !  ’  ” 

If  a  large  portion  of  Miss  Bell’s  last  book  embodies  a  plea  that 
the  Turk  shall  (under  the  blessings  of  representative  government) 
be  left  free  to  stay  at  home  and  cultivate  his  lands,  both  books 
celebrate  the  joy  in  the  writer’s  own  freedom  to  wander  at  will 
over  the  wide  earth. 

I  find  myself  wondering  as  I  read  her  pages,  what  do  these 
Turks,  Arabs,  Chaldeans,  Bovil-worshippers  and  the  rest,  what 
do  they  think  of  this  fair-haired  apparition  out  of  the  West,  this 
woman  equally  concerned  about  current  politics  and  Hittite  in¬ 
scriptions?  What,  for  instance,  was  in  the  mind  of  Hassan  Beg 
Na’i  that  day  Miss  Bell  interrupted  his  coffee  party?  He,  unlike 
most  of  the  men  she  met,  conducted  her  forthwith  to  the  ladies  of 
his  house  and  left  her  with  them.  We  can  well  believe  that  this 
was  luck  for  the  harem,  since  “Hassan  Beg  is  a  strict  master,  and 
neither  his  wife  nor  his  mother,  nor  any  woman  that  is  his 
is  allow^ed  to  put  her  nose  out  of  doors.”  One  w’ould  like  to  know 
what  the  harem  thought  of  Miss  B(‘ll.  But  most  of  all  one 
wonders  at  the  indiscretion  of  PTassan  Beg.  Surely  his  ladies 
might  have  walked  abroad  from  dawn  till  “evening  prayer,”  and 
never  once  encountered  so  instructive  an  example  of  all  that  the 
Hassan  Begs  most  fear  and  deprecate.  But  what  looks  like 
daring  may  be  but  the  measure  of  a  sore  perplexity. 
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The  Guardian  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Shi 'ah  sanctuary  was  a  more 
liberal  soul.  To  this  charming  and  cheerful  Mullah  in  the  long 
robes  and  white  turban  the  traveller  must  needs  apply  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  explore  the  sacred  precincts. 

“Not  only  did  he  grant  my  request,  but  he  presented  me  with 
a  bunch  of  pomegranate  flowers  and  entertained  me  with  coffee 
and  sherbet. 

Why,’  said  he,  ‘  do  you  travel  so  far?  ’ 

“I  replied  that  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  world  and  all 
that  lay  therein. 

You  are  right,’  he  answered.  ‘  Man  has  but  a  short  w’hile 
to  live,  and  to  see  everything  is  a  natural  desire.  But  few  have 
time  to  accomplish  it — what  would  you?  We  are  but  human.’ 
And  he  drew  his  robe  round  him  and  sipped  contentedly  at  the 
sherbet.” 

His  impressions  would  also  be  of  interest. 

But  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  Miss  Bell  does  not  seem  to  share 
my  curiosity  on  this  theme.  She  is  too  full  of  what  she  thinks 
about  it  all  to  bother  about  what  others  think  of  her.  As  she 
hastened  over  broken  lava  into  that  “ghostly  stronghold  of  a 
world  of  ghosts,”  the  ruined  fortress  of  Kal’  at  el  Beida,  the 
one  or  two  Arabs  she  finds  sauntering  there  are  noted  with  less 
concern  than  if  they  were  Iris  susiana  growing  in  the  stony 
courts.  The  turbans,  too,  without  doubt,  added  the  indigenous 
touch,  but  they  gave  her  no  more  pause  than  w^ould  the  antlered 
heads  of  deer  above  a  crag  in  Anti-Taurus.  The  discreet  tur- 
baned  figures  paid,  she  thinks,  “as  little  attention  to  me  as  I  to 
them,”  and  instantly  she  concentrates  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 
“Who  reared  this  famous  citadel  that  guards  a  dead  land  from 
an  unpeopled?”  “Whose  art  fashioned  the  flowing  scrolls  on 
doorpost  and  lintel;  w^hose  eyes  kept  vigil  from  the  tower?” 
She  balances  one  learned  speculation  against  another.  “The  fact 
remains  that  we  are  not  certain  of  its  origin — the  desert  may  give 
up  its  secrets,  the  history  of  the  Safa  and  the  Ruhbeh  may  be 
pieced  together  from  the  lettered  rocks,  but  much  travel  must  be 
accomplished  first,  and  much  excavation  on  the  Syrian  frontier, 
in  Hira,  perhaps,  or  in  Yemen.” 

And,  meanwhile,  I,  in  my  limited  way,  keep  wondering  what 
was  going  on  underneath  those  tiu'bans. 

All  the  gravity  and  reserve;  of  the  East  is  not  proof  at  times 
against  the  speculation,  the  stark  Ix'wilderment  she  must  con¬ 
stantly  have  roused. 

Once,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  her  tents  were  pitched  in 
a  favoured  spot  where  a  great  Persian  water-wheel  filled  the  air 
with  pleasant  rumbling.  A  coffee  maker  came  and  set  up  his 
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brazier  by  the  edge  of  the  road.  A  sweetmeat  seller  spread  his 
wares  by  the  water  side.  On  a  stretch  of  grass  “ ...  in  the  delicious 
sun  .  .  .  some  gaily  dressed  youths  galloped  and  wheeled  Arab 
mares.”  It  turned  out  to  be  a  holiday,  and  the  unmounted  rabble, 
to  the  tune  of  many  hundreds,  kept  the  festal  day  by  surrounding 
and  watching  every  movement  in  the  lady’s  camp.  The  men 
were  bad  enough,  she  says,  the  women  were  worse,  and  the 
children  worst  of  all.  The  excitement  of  the  populace  was  further 
stimulated  by  the  coming  of  the  richest  dweller  in  the  district, 
bringing  the  Kadi  to  call  upon  the  stranger.  When  later 
she  reciprocated  their  polite  attention,  her  progress  to  the 
Pasha’s  house  was  impeded  by  an  escort  of  at  least  three  hundred 
people. 

“Please  God,”  says  the  Pasha,  “the  populace  does  not  trouble 
your  Excellency ;  for  if  so  we  will  order  out  a  regiment  of 
soldiers.” 

She  admits  that  her  refusal  of  this  drastic  measure  was  half¬ 
hearted.  So  obviously  so,  the  great  man  added  that  the  Kaiser 
“when  he  was  in  Damascus  gave  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be 
forbidden  to  come  and  gaze  on  him.”  And  so  with  an  ill 
grace  she  submits  to  the  tyranny  of  august  example.  Two  years 
later,  at  Tomarza,  her  interest  in  Cappadocian  ruins  was  held  by 
her  Armenian  host  to  be  the  thinnest  of  cloaks  wherewith,  in 
his  opinion,  she  was  trying  to  cover  some  political  purpose. 
“By  all  Tomarza  I  was  regarded  as  an  itinerant  missionary  collect¬ 
ing  evidence  with  regard  to  the  massacre.”  Beyond  doubt,  she 
was  less  plagued  than  most  would  have  been — by  reason  of  her 
sure  knowledge  of  when  to  apply  the  extinguisher  to  a  curiosity 
grown  flagrant.  She  seems  to  have  dealt  gently  with  the  Druze 
who  questioned  her  upon  her  social  status — what  was  the  extent 
of  her  father’s  wealth,  and  did  she,  at  home,  ride  with  the  King? 
But  another  of  that  tribe  found  his  catechism  cut  short  :  — 

“‘Listen,  oh  you!  I  am  not  “thou,”  but  Your  Excellency.’ 
He  laughed,”  she  says,  “and  understood,  and  took  the  rebuke 
to  heart.” 

All  the  same,  one  must  needs  sympathise  with  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  priest  and  pasha,  sheikh  and  zaptieh,  at  a  young  woman 
as  able  to  give  as  to  demand  information,  whether  about  the 
new  laws  or  the  ancient  inscriptions  built  at  hazard  into  the 
mosques — a  traveller  able  to  cap  their  quotations  from  their 
owm  classics,  able  to  clu'ck  their  account  of  their  own  roads 
and  mountain  ranges,  by  comparing  what  they  say,  now  with 
the  map  of  Kiepert,  now  with  “le  doux  A  mmian”  and  now  with 
Xenophon.  In  an  effort  to  adjust  one’s  focus  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  traveller  as  she  passes  before  Eastern  eyes,  one  recalls  the 
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two  young  Seijari  women,  “wonderfully  beautiful,  wearing  blue 
cloths  hanging  from  their  heads  fastened  with  heavy  gold  orna¬ 
ments  like  the  plaques  of  the  Mycenaean  treasure,  one  behind 
either  temple.”  They  walked  with  the  English  stranger  through 
the  ruins  of  the  castle,  but  when  they  reached  the  great  outer 
gate  they  stopped  :  “Allah,”  said  one,  “you  go  forth  to  travel 
through  the  whole  world,  and  we  have  never  been  to  Hamah.” 

Even  the  men-folk,  and  guides  professed,  ofi’ered  in  vain  their 
symbolic  warning:  “Wallah,  we  have  never  heard  of  anyone 
who  wished  to  go  by  that  road.”  Our  traveller  is  quite  ready  to 
be  the  first  foot  there.  But,  unlike  those  who  would  dissuade 
her,  she  has  heard  of  the  others  who  went  that  way.  And  in 
spirit  she  bears  them  company — I  shall  dare  say  to  their  honour. 

If  any  tell  me  that  I  rate  too  highly  the  achievements  of  this 
traveller,  it  will  be  one  who  has  not  read  her  books.  I  may 
not  speak  of  Miss  Bell’s  technical  accomplishments.  I  am 
ready,  however,  to  maintain  that  she  belongs  not  merely  to 
the  little  groups  of  the  learned  in  this  land  or  in  that.  As  one 
loving  well  the  earth  and  the  sun,  a  swift  horse  and  a  storm,  a 
knotty  problem  in  politics  or  the  nice  conduct  of  caravans, 
creature  of  quick  humour  and  infinite  resource,  teller  of  tales  and 
painter  of  memorable  pictures,  she  belongs  to  the  larger  world. 

Significant  of  many  things  is  the  picture  she  herself  presents 
taking  her  caravan  to  and  fro  across  the  ruin-chequered  waste, 
taking  her  eager  challenging  mind  into  citadel,  palace  and  shrine, 
discussing  the  revolution  with  great  officials ;  talking  of  liberty 
with  judges,  prisoners,  and  beggars;  of  religion  with  Armenian, 
Nestorian,  and  Moslem;  of  domestic  life  with  jealously  guarded 
wives;  of  the  psychology  of  the  raid  with  Bedouins,  Arabs,  and 
Druze  robbers.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  day  sitting  down  in  her 
tent,  after  ten  hours  in  the  saddle,  to  compare  her  march  with 
that  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Miss  Bell’s  own  record  (apart  from  accounts  of  burning  farms 
and  decimated  villages)  is  too  honest  to  be  all  pleasant  reading. 
Following  hard  upon  that  w^onderful  ]hcture  of  the  ride  in  the 
rain  to  the  Crusader  fortress,  is  a  scene  that  might  have  served 
Euripides  for  his  Trojan  women.  Ijate  in  the  day  the  traveller 
leaves  her  caravan  to  follow  the  road,  and  with  one  of  the  Kaimma- 
kams  horsemen  she  climbs  the  steep  bridle-path.  “And  so  at 
sunset  we  came  to  the  Dark  Tower  and  rode  through  a  splendid 
Arab  gateway  into  a  vaulted  corridor  built  over  a  winding  stair. 
It  was  almost  night  within  ;  a  few’  loopholes  let  in  the  grey  dusk. 
...  At  intervals  we  passed  doorways  leading  into  cavernous 
blackness.  The  stone  steps  .  .  .  were  much  broken  ;  the  horses 
stumbled  and  climbed  over  them  as  w’e  rode  up  and  up— and 
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passed  gateway  after  gateway,  until  the  last  brought  us  out  into 
the  courtyard  in  tlie  centre  of  the  keep.”  The  lord  of  the 
castle  is  a  man  of  letters,  but  ho  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  at  her 
salutation.  “Praise  be  to  God,  your  Excellency  speaks  Arabic !  ” 
and  thereupon  the  talk  and  the  hospitality  flowxd  in  generous 
flood.  At  dinner  the  family  party  was  augmented  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  an  ancient  dame — “a  friend  who  has  come  to  gaze  upon 
your  Excellency.” 

Later,  when  the  ladies  were  alone,  the  aged  guest  refused  to 
sit  on  the  divan,  being  more  accustomed,  as  she  said,  to  the  floor, 
where  she  sat  close  to  the  brazier,  holding  her  wrinkled  hands 
above  the  coals.  She  was  clad  in  black,  and  her  head  was  covered 
by  a  thick  white  linen  cloth  bound  closely  above  her  brow — giving 
her  the  air  of  some  aged  prioress  of  a  religious  order.  Outside 
the  turret  room  the  wind  howled ,  the  rain  beat  against  the  single 
window — and  the  talk  turned  naturally,  we  are  told,  to  deeds  of 
horror.  A  recent  family  tragedy  was  the  theme  :  “  The  ancient 
dame  rocked  herself  over  the  brazier  and  muttered,  ‘Murder  is 
like  the  drinking  of  milk  here !  God !  There  is  no  other  but 
Thou !  ’  A  fresh  gust  of  wind  swept  round  the  tower  and 
another  woman  took  up  the  tale.  ‘  This  Khanum,’  said  she, 
nodding  her  head  towards  the  figure  by  the  brazier,  ‘  knows  also 
what  it  is  to  weep.  Her  son  was  but  now  murdered  in  the 
mountains.  They  found  his  body  lying  stripped  by  the  path.’ 

“The  mother  bent  anew  over  the  charcoal  and  the  glow  was  on 
her  face  ;  ‘  INIurder  is  like  the  spilling  of  water !  ’  she  groaned. 

‘  Oh  Merciful !  ’  ” 

As  she  says  in  another  place,  “How  many  thousand  years  this 
state  of  things  has  lasted  those  who  shall  road  the  earliest  records 
of  the  inner  desert  will  tell  us,  for  it  goes  back  to  the  first  of 
them,  but  in  all  the  centuries  the  Arab  has  bought  no  wisdom 
from  experience.” 

The  worst  of  it  is  the  Arab  has  so  many  to  bear  him  company. 

Of  all  these  scenes  the  one  most  significant,  certainly  the  one 
most  haunting,  is  one  most  lightly  touched.  With  her  police 
escort  the  traveller  is  riding  towards  Damascus,  past  Brak,  where 
there  is  a  military  post.  “Just  before  we  reached  it  we  met  a 
little  Druze  girl,  who  cowered  by  the  roadside  and  wept  with  fear 
at  the  sight  of  us.  ‘  I  am  a  maid  !  ’  she  cried.  ‘  T  am  a  maid  !  ’  ” 
One  echoes  the  traveller’s  comment  :  “Her  words  threw  an 
ominous  shadow  upon  the  Turkish  regime."  In  the  mind  of  the 
most  defenceless,  with  what  nameless  horrors  must  he  associated 
those  guardians  of  the  peace,  the  much-belauded  soldiers  of  the 
Sultan ! 

When  I  sec  that  I  have  come  thus  far  without  mention  of  the 
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theft  and  pursuit  of  Miss  Bell’s  note-books,  photographs,  and 
money,  with  no  whisper  of  her  raid  upon  the  Palace  of  the 
Khalifs,  or  even  her  visit  to  the  Devil- worshippers,  I  recognise 
the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  do  more  than  fall  back  upon  my 
original  rdle.  But  if,  in  my  capacity  of  guide-post,  I  proclaim  to 
man  or  woman  footing  it  on  the  dusty  road  :  This  is  the  way  to 
Eegions  Quellenreich  (as  the  best  map  of  the  desert  has  it); 
if  I  call  out  to  the  passer-by  :  “Here  is  refreshment  and  down 
yonder  Eomance  ” — I  must  not  fail  to  set  up  some  red  triangle 
or  other  masonic  sign  adapted  to  new  needs  of  warning. 

These  are  not  books  to  be  lightly  recommended.  There’s  a  spell 
in  them.  They  are  like  to  conjure  holes  in  those  stout  walls  behind 
which  the  town-dweller  sits  at  his  task;  and  in  the  breach,  lo! 
pictures  “steeped  in  the  magic  of  sunset,  softly  curving  hollows 
to  hold  the  mist,  softly  swelling  slopes  to  hold  the  light,  and  over 
it  all  the  dome  of  the  sky  which  vaults  the  desert  as  it  vaults 
the  sea.’’  How  shall  eyes  be  kept  on  ledgers  or  on  butcher’s  books 
w'hen  happier  folk  are  turning  their  faces  towards  the  wilderness. 
“I  looked  back  upon  the  ancient  mound  of  Hit,  the  palm  groves, 
and  the  dense  smoke  of  the  pitch  fires  rising  into  the  clear  air. . . . 
Now  no  one  rides  into  the  desert,  however  uncertain  the  adven¬ 
ture,  without  a  keen  sense  of  exhilaration.  The  bright  morning 
sun,  the  wide  clean  levels,  the  knowledge  that  the  problems  of 
existence  are  reduced  on  a  sudden  to  their  simplest  expression, 
your  own  wit  and  endurance  being  the  sole  determining  factors 
— all  these  things  brace  and  quicken  the  spirit.  The  spell  of 
the  waste  seized  us  as  w^e  passed  beyond  the  sulphur  marches; 
Hussein  Onbashi  held  his  head  higher,  and  we  gave  each  other 
the  salaam  anew,  as  if  we  had  stepped  out  into  another  world 
that  called  for  a  fresh  greeting.’’ 

“  At  the  pleasant  hour  of  dusk  I  sat  among  the  flowering  weeds 
by  my  tent  door  while  Fattuh  cooked  our  dinner  in  his  kitchen 
among  the  rocks,  Sfaga  gathered  a  fuel  of  desert  scrub, 
Fawwaz  stirred  the  rice-pot,  and  the  bubbling  of  Hussein’s  nar- 
ghileh  gave  a  note  of  domesticity  to  our  bivouac.  My  table  w'as 
a  big  stone,  the  mares  cropping  the  ragged  grass  round  the  tent 
were  my  dinner-party ;  one  by  one  the  stars  shone  out  in  a 
moonless  heaven,  and  our  tiny  encampment  was  wrapped  in  the 
immense  silences  of  the  desert,  the  vast  and  peaceful  night.” 

I  repeat  there’s  magic  in  these  books.  I  have  seen  sober, 
anchored  folk  made  strangely  restless  by  these  pages — seen  them 
for  the  first  time  in  my  knowledge  pulling  at  the  chains  of 
custom  and  duty.  At  moments  when  they  should  have  been 
concerned  with  domestic  routine,  or  the  right  administration  of  the 
Boor  Law — behold  them  speculating,  what  w'ould  it  be  like  .  .  • 
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to  go  wandering  in  the  desert  till  one  chanced  upon  deserted 
palaces?  What  like  to  come,  in  the  land  of  the  Devil -worshippers, 
upon  Shalmaneser’s  kings  and  lion-mounted  gods  heside  a  flower- 
starred  pool ;  and  with  that  mighty  procession  for  companioning 
to  go  swimming  in  the  brown  water  that  looked  a  disc  of  polished 
bronze  in  a  setting  of  enamel — green  and  white  and  scarlet. 

Who  can  count  on  safety  against  impressions  that  shall  touch 
you  like  a  flame  ?  Take  the  end  of  the  scene  beginning  :  “  The 
coffee  beans  were  roasted  and  crushed,  the  coffee  pots  were 
simmering  in  the  ashes,  when  there  came  three  out  of  the  East 
and  halted  at  the  open  tent.”  The  talk  of  Arab  and  Druze, 
of  feud  and  raiding,  is  interrupted  by  the  coming  of  this  other 
guest  :  ‘‘A  tall  young  man  with  a  handsome,  delicate  face,  a 
complexion  that  was  almost  fair,  and  long  curls  that  were  almost 
brown.  As  he  approached,  Nahar  and  the  other  sheikhs  rose  to 
meet  him,  and  before  he  entered  the  tent,  each  in  turn  kissed 
him  upon  both  cheeks.  Namrud  rose  also  and  cried  :  ‘  Good, 
please  God.  Who  is  with  you?’  The  young  man  raised  his 
hand  and  replied,  ‘God.’” 

“He  was  alone,”  says  the  traveller  out  of  the  West. 

Again  among  the  tents  of  Hamri  :  “The  coffee  was  ready  when 
I  arrived,  and  with  the  cups  the  talk  went  round  to  desert  politics 
and  the  relation  of  this  sheikh  with  that,  all  through  the  Weldeh 
camps.  The  glow  of  sunset  faded,  night  closed  down  about  the 
flickering  fire  of  thorns,  a  crescent  moon  looked  in  upon  us  and 
heard  us  speaking  of  new  things.  Even  into  this  primeval  world 
a  rumour  had  penetrated,  borne  on  the  word  Liberty.”  “The  thin 
blue  smoke  of  the  morning  camp  fires  rose  out  of  the  hollows, 
and  my  heart  rose  with  it,  for  here  was  the  life  of  the  desert, 
in  open  spaces  under  the  open  sky,  and  when  once  you  have 
known  it,  the  eternal  savage  in  your  breast  rejoices  at  the  return 
to  it.” 

Here,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons.  I  say,  flatly,  these  are 
books  I  shall  not  have  it  on  my  conscience  to  recommend  to 
all.  Rather  will  I  maintain  they  should  be  put  upon  the  Index. 
Not  only  are  they  beyond  precedent  “unsettling.”  They  do 
not  so  much  as  pretend  that  any  one  of  the  traveller’s  rash 
and  daring  deeds  has  its  proper  evil  following.  Eloquent 
celebrant  as  she  is  of  the  necessity  of  strict  obedience  to  the 
law,  the  Fates  permit  her  to  set  authority  at  defiance  from 
Babylon  to  Anti-Taurus — and  no  one  a  penny  the  worse !  She 
will  kidnap  a  zaptieh  or  two  as  soon  as  eat  curds.  She  will 
join  a  raid,  and  if  there  isn’t  one  handy  she  will  invent  one. 
If  she  compliments  the  Turkish  official,  it  is  as  like  as  not  for 
the  way  he  accepts  her  refusal  to  obey  his  orders.  When  you 
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set  them  aside,  as,  she  says  airily,  “yon  must  from  time  to  time,” 
the  Turkish  officials  “conceal  their  just  annoyance  and  bear 
you  no  ill-will  for  the  trouble  you  have  caused  them.” 

She  congratulates  herself  on  having  handled  matters  with  a 
firm  hand  at  Eakkah.  An  official  telegram  came  to  the  Mudir 
from  headquarters  directing  that  Miss  Bell’s  progress  dowm  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  should  be  arrested. 

“The  Vali  commanded  that  I  should  be  turned  back  across  the 
river  and  conveyed  carefully  from  guardhouse  to  guardhouse  along 
the  highroad.” 

I  need  hardly  say  this  traveller  did  not  alter  her  itinerary  to 
idease  the  Vali  of  Aleppo.  She  gets  the  bewildered  Eakkah  Mudir 
to  send  a  telegram  of  remonstrance  to  his  chief,  inviting  him  to 
cancel  his  commands.  The  charming  part  of  the  story  is  that 
Miss  Bell  did  not  even  wmit  to  hear  wdiether  this  recommendation 
found  favour  with  the  Vali.  She  pursued  her  journey,  concerned 
only  to  remember  at  her  next  camp  that  somewhere  near  here 
Julian  must  have  received  his  Arab  reinforcements.  Her  medita¬ 
tions — historic  and  archmologic — are  broken  in  upon  by  a  breath¬ 
less  zaptieh  from  Eakkah,  bringing  an  answer  to  the  telegram. 
It  sets  forth  the  Vali’s  flat  refusal  to  rescind  his  orders.  His 
subordinate,  the  Mudir,  also  sends  word  by  the  same  hand  that  if 
Miss  Bell  does  not  instantly  return  he  will  be  obliged  to  recall  the 
escort  she  had  induced  him  to  allow'  her.  Her  comment  upon 
this  is  :  “I  fear  that  even  those  who  cannot  properly  be  numbered 
among  the  criminal  classes  catch  an  infection  from  the  lawless 
air  of  the  desert,  but  whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of 
our  conduct,  we  never  contemplated  for  a  moment  the  alternative 
of  obedience,  and  bidding  a  regretful  farewell  to  friend  Mahmud, 
we  went  on  down  the  defile.” 

With  pleasing  effect  comes  her  information  a  little  later : 
“The  region  which  we  now'  entered  is  particularly  law’less.” 

The  flouting  of  authority  on  the  part  of  this  apostle  of  Law 
and  Order  is  no  matter  of  chance  or  sudden  caprice.  In  the 
older  book  she  tells  how  she  faced  the  probability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  refusing  her  permission  to  penetrate  the  country  of  the 
Druzes.  If  for  a  moment  she  hesitates,  it  is  because  on  the  road 
she  means  to  travel  there  is  a  military  post  certain  to  be  primed 
and  ready  to  resist  the  progress  of  those  who  defy  the  Powers 
that  Be.  She  weighs  the  chances  :  “At  Bosra  they  knew  me;  I 
had  slipped  through  their  fingers  five  years  before,  a  trick  difficult 
to  play  a  second  time  from  the  same  place."  But  she  evolves 
a  plan.  Yusef’s  two  small  sons  sit,  listening,  open-eyed.  One, 
discerning  in  her  a  kindrt'd  spirit,  brings  her  a  scrap  of  advertise¬ 
ment  henrinv  on  it— the  map  of  America!  ft  is  a  far  cry.  But 
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she  understands  him  perfectly,  and  reciprocates  the  attention, 
showing  the  children  her  maps,  and  telling  them  bow  big  the 
world  is,  “and  how  fine  a  place.”  What  use  to  tell  her  in  return 
that  “  parts  of  it  ”  are  unfit  for  her  consumption  ?  Mere  waste  of 
breath  to  sound  their  epitomised  warning.  If  they  have  “never 
known  anyone  to  go  that  road  before !  ” — what’s  that  but 
reason  the  more  for  her  going?  The  escort  is  often  hard  to  find. 
There  was  that  difficulty  in  penetrating  the  remote  region  in 
the  Syrian  desert  reputed  waterless.  At  last  the  traveller  induces 
a  man  of  the  reckless  Deleim  to  join  her,  with  an  escort  of  five 
armed  horsemen,  in  return  for  a  handsome  reward.  We  are  less 
surprised  that  “the  handsome  reward”  failed  to  keep  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  his  word  when  we  read  what  the  country  looked  like 
even  to  the  person  keen  to  travel  it  : 

“The  heavy  smoke  of  the  pitch  fires  hung  round  Hit,  and  the 
sulphur  marshes  shone  leprous  under  the  sun — a  malignant  land¬ 
scape  that  could  not  be  redeemed  by  the  little  shrines  w^hich  were 
scattered  like  propitiatory  invocations  among  the  gleaming  salts. 

‘“It  is  the  road  of  death,’  said  Hussein  Onbashi,  stuffing 
tobacco  into  the  cup  of  his  narghileh. 

“‘Wallah!’  said  another,  ‘if  the  wmter-skins  leak  between 
water  and  water,  or  if  the  camel  fall  lame,  the  rider  perishes.’ 

“‘By  the  truth,  it  is  the  road  of  death,’  repeated  Hussein. 

‘  Twice  last  year  the  Deleimi  robbed  the  mail  and  killed  the 
bearer  of  it.’  ” 

Miss  Bell  had  by  this  time  spread  out  Kiepert’s  map. 

“Inform  me,”  said  the  ruthless  Englishwoman,  “concerning 
the  water.” 

“If  this  account  is  exact,”  she  sums  up  the  situation,  “there 
must  be  four  days  of  waterless  desert  on  the  road  of  death.” 

Do  you  think  she  turned  aside?  The  Deleimi  did.  Not  she. 

The  whole  of  the  astonishing  passage  may  be  commended  to 
the  reader.  As  she  says,  it  is  only  town-dwellers  like  Fawwaz 
who  fear  the  desert.  All  the  same,  it  has  an  effect  of  being  none 
too  tranquil. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Miss  Bell’s  servants  gave  her  gallant 
support,  though  there  was  one  whose  ’arak  bottle  she  was  obliged 
on  occasion  to  smash  upon  a  stone. 

But  Eattuh  was  a  pearl.  Cheerful,  unfailing,  a  man  who,  in 
Heine’s  phrase,  “das  Herz  auf  der  linlcen  Seite  hat,  auf  der 
lihcralen,”  was  as  ready  for  adventure  as  his  lady  Khan. 

“The  soldiers  of  Musheidah,”  she  says,  “though  they  were  un¬ 
exceptionable  as  hosts,  were  inefficient  as  guides.  When  I  an¬ 
nounced  that  I  wished  to  ride  by  the  old  Tigris  bed,  they  ex¬ 
claimed  in  horror  that  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  the  highroad.  At 
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this  Fattuh  laughed  outright,  remarkiug  that  we  had  travelled 
over  many  a  worse  desert.” 

The  magnificent  carelessness  of  that  ‘‘many  a  worse  desert” 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  One  hopes  that  in  the  ‘‘character”  she 
gave  Fattuh  Miss  Bell  did  not  forget  to  say  he  was  a  mine  of 
stories  and  delight.  Fattuh  it  was  who  visited  in  prison  the 
thief  who  had  stolen  all  his  money — j^es,  and  lent  him  some  more, 
‘‘for  he  was  very  poor — and  we  ate  together.” 

‘‘Did  you  see  him  again?”  Miss  Bell  asked. 

‘‘Eh,  wallah!”  replied  Fattuh.  ‘‘I  met  him  in  Deir,  and 
there  I  feasted  him  in  the  bazaar.  And  now  he  lives  in  Deir, 
and  I  go  to  his  house  wdienever  I  pass  through  the  town,  for 
we  are  like  brothers.  But  he  has  not  returned  me  the  pound  I 
lent  him  while  he  was  in  prison,”  added  Fattuh  regretfully. 

In  his  estimate  of  the  Western  woman,  Fattuh  leaves  the  most 
‘‘advanced”  panting  in  his  rear.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  other  men  to  follow  his  spirited  lead.  When 
the  craven  Deleimi  refused  to  risk  himself  and  his  horsemen  on 
‘‘the  road  to  death,”  Fattuh,  Miss  Bell  tells  us,  suggested  that 
he  should  see  what  could  be  done  with  the  Mudir.  She,  having 
a  lively  confidence  in  Fattuh ’s  diplomacy,  entrusted  him  with  her 
passports  and  papers,  and  sent  him  forth  with  plenipotentiary 
powders.  He  returned  triumphant. 

“Effendim,”  said  he,  ‘‘that  Mudir  is  a  man.”  This  is  ever 
the  highest  praise  that  Fattuh  can  bestow,  and  my  experience 
does  not  lead  me  to  cavil  at  it.  ‘‘When  he  had  read  your 
buyuruldehs  he  laid  them  upon  his  forehead  and  said,  ‘  It  is  my 
duty  to  do  all  that  the  efl'endi  wishes.’  I  told  him,”  interpolated 
Fattfrh,  ‘‘that  you  were  a  consul  in  your  own  country.  He  will 
give  you  a  zaptieh  to  take  you  to  Kebeisah,  and  if  you  command, 
the  zaptieh  shall  go  wdth  you  to  Kal’at  Khubbaz.” 

All  our  cherished  ideas  of  the  impossibility  of  making  the 
Oriental  accept,  or  so  much  as  comprehend,  the  Western  view’  of 
w’oman — they  are  blown  to  the  winds  in  these  books.  Of  a 
hundred  surprises  on  this  head  there  is  the  case  of  the  Mullah 
at  Dfir.  He  refused  to  unlock  the  door  of  the  shrine.  One  of  Miss 
Bell’s  attendants  took  the  old  gentleman  aside,  ‘‘and  explained 
that  I  was  employed  by  the  Government  as  a  surveyor ;  upon 
which  the  mullah,  with  perhaps  a  silent  reflection  on  the  laxity 
of  the  age  in  the  matter  of  official  appointments,  threw’  open 
the  door  and  bade  me  enter.” 

Yet,  despite  the  modernness  of  Miss  Bell’s  attitude  and  her 
actions,  there  is  more  than  a  touch  of  the  media) val  in  her  mind. 
These  books  show’  her  accepting,  with  no  misgiving,  the  old 
idea  of  what  constitutes  glory.  They  show  her  under  the  spell  of 
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that  faith  so  frayed  and  so  discredited — faith  in  the  power  of 
ruling  caste. 

Elaborate  ceremonial  (other  people’s),  fear  and  dread  of  kings, 
these  are  not  to  her  a  survival  of  the  childishness  of  the  average 
man,  but  proof  of  the  power  of  the  exceptional  man.  It  naturally 
follows  that  she  is  open  to  all  the  old-time  associations  that 
gathered  about  the  panoply  of  war.  She  thrills  like  a  schoolboy 
at  the  name  of  Nero,  at  the  thought  of  conquest  by  arms.  She 
is  profoundly  stirred  even  at  a  petty  raid  over  stolen  cattle 
amongst  tribes  without  a  name.  “I,  too,”  she  exclaims  in  that 
moment  of  exaltation,  “thank  God  I,  too,  come  of  a  fighting 
race.”  “My  soldiers  have  told  me,”  she  says  in  one  place, 
speaking  of  her  police  escort.  Had  one  opened  at  the  page  by 
chance  and  read  the  phrase  apart  from  context,  one  w'ould  think 
it  either  a  fragment  of  military  memoir  or  the  words  of  some 
queen  uttered  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  why  not  “Queen?”  as  the  Sayyid  called  her. 

“If  I  see  truly,  I  am  king  of  what  I  see.”  Let  her  account  of 
what  she  sees  be  read  by  any  reddest  republican  alive,  and  he 
will  justify  the  Sayyid ’s  vocative.  In  that  it  came  so  readily  to 
his  lips,  we  have  but  one  reason  the  more  why  Miss  Bell  (apart 
from  her  equipment  of  language  and  history)  was  precisely  the 
person  to  go  amongst  Orientals.  They  will  hardly  outdo  her 
love  of  stately  ceremonial,  or  her  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
aristocratic  idea.  Her  Eastern  friends  could  not  have  dealt  so 
understandingly  with  a  more  democratic  mind.  They  found  her 
meeting  their  Vali  and  their  princes — hardly  as  equals,  indeed, 
since  she  swept  them  and  their  edicts  aside  whenever  she  saw  fit. 
Her  way  of  ranging  herself  on  the  side  of  the  ruling  class  was 
to  do  a  little  ruling  in  her  own  right.  She  passes  judgment  on 
their  judges ;  she  measures  their  Kadi  and  their  Mudir  as  she 
measures  their  castles  and  their  mosques.  She  sets  down 
Ghishghash  boastful,  foolish,  “extremely  talkative,  though  all 
that  he  said  was  not  worth  one  of  Faiz’s  sentences.” 

She  compliments  the  Kaimmakam  of  Drekish  upon  his  use  of 
Syrian  Arabic;  and  Eeshid  Agha,  she  says  with  decision,  is  the 
chief  magnate  and  also  the  chief  villain  of  Salkin. 

Yet  you  would  be  wrong  to  think  she  has  forgotten  that  the 
forefathers  of  these  folk  “watched  the  stars  before  the  English 
had  begun  to  keep  pigs.”  Nor  must  anyone  do  her  the  injustice 
of  interpreting  her  attitude  as  one  of  mere  personal  arrogance. 
The  power  she  thinks  she  conjures  with  is  the  power  of  the 
English.  Her  eager  national  pride  treasures  every  sign  of  defer¬ 
ence  to  Great  Britain.  In  other  matters,  critical  beyond  most, 
she  can  take  as  simple-minded  delight  in  a  Moslem’s  compli- 
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merit  to  her  race  as  though  the  Oriental,  with  his  habit  of  courtesy, 
would  not  have  turned  a  flattering  phrase  as  easily  for  Teuton 
Gaul,  or  Japanese.  So  far  from  such  inconsistencies  making  the 
subject  of  this  study  a  less  interesting  figure,  any  sketch  of  her 
would  be  incomplete  that  did  not  give  some  indication  of  the 
very  human  side  of  one  whose  reach  and  grasp  are  so  much 
farther,  and  firmer,  than  that  of  most  women  or  of  most  men. 
For  the  grave  student  is  a  lover  of  mountains ;  the  severe  critic 
is  a  good  laugher.  She  not  only  thrills  and  waxes  eloquent  at 
sight  of  the  Euphrates,  she  jibes  at  it  for  not  being  “a  good 
table  water.” 

Of  the  road  to  Saleh,  she  says  in  a  burst  :  “I  continue  to  call 
it  a  road  for  want  of  a  name  bad  enough  for  it  ” — and  when  we 
have  travelled  with  her  for  a  space  we  are  ready  to  share 
Muhammad’s  surprise  : 

‘‘Oh  lady,  you  have  not  laughed  once,  not  when  I  showed  yon 
the  ruins,  nor  when  I  told  you  the  name  of  the  hills.” 

To  have  deserved  that  reproach  how  often  must  she  have 
betrayed  the  rapture  with  which  she  neared  the  high  places,  or 
set  herself  to  study  history  on  the  spot  where  it  was  made. 

If  you  think,  therefore,  to  escape  caring  for  her  on  one  count, 
behold  she  will  trip  you  up  with  its  opposite. 

Law-lov£»r  and  law-breaker,  she  is  a  reactionary  passionate  for 
freedom. 

Is  there  not  something  of  all  this  in  her  name?  I  lay  myself 
open  to  the  charge  of  childishness  in  admitting  that  for  me  the 
queenly  “Gertrude”  falls  fittingly  on  the  ear  like  a  ceremonious 
introduction.  Wholly  inconceivable  that  in  her  case  the  name 
should  ever  have  been  “nicked”  or  shortened.  But  hard  upon 
the  heels  of  this  formal  “Gertrude”  comes  Lowthian,  with  its 
music  of  Border  ballad  and  its  echo  of  Border  raid  ;  and  finally, 
your  wandering  fancy  is  called  smartly  to  attention  by  the  last 
staccato  note  of  the  Bell. 

Gertrude  Lowthian  Bell ! 

You  are  not  of  my  camp  nor  of  my  nation — and  yet.  Wallah! 
in  the  words  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Amarat,  “if  you  come  to  my 
tents,  welcome  and  kinship.” 


Elizabeth  Kobins. 


the  THEATEE  FEANgAIS  IN  THE  ’FIFTIES. 

Eachel,  like  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  was  the  friend  of  all  forms  of 
Government  in  turn.  She  was  so  good  a  friend  to  the  Republic 
of  1848  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  commissioned  her  to 
“republicanise  the  provinces,”  going  so  far  as  to  advertise  her  in 
a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  managers  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
vincial  theatres.  He  wTote,  on  official  paper,  of  “the  electrical 
effect  produced  by  her  performances.”  He  added  that  it  was  “her 
wish  to  extend  to  the  Departments  the  devotion  to  the  Republic 
which  she  displayed  in  Paris  in  her  admirable  creation  of  the 
Marseillaise."  He  spoke  of  her,  of  course,  as  Citizeness  Rachel. 

The  oracle  had  been  worked,  and  the  wires  had  been  pulled,  by 
her  father.  Citizen  Jacob  Felix,  who  was  a  sort  of  Citizen  Vincent 
Crummies  raised  to  the  nth.  Like  Citizen  Vincent  Crummies, 
Citizen  Jacob  Felix  was  not  a  Prussian — he  was  a  patriot,  for 
there  was  money  in  patriotism.  And  not  money  merely,  but,  as 
the  vulgar  say,  “pots  of  money” — at  all  events  for  citizens  who 
took  care  to  make  their  patriotic  hay  while  the  sun  was  shining. 
Both  Citizen  Jacob  FtMix  and  Citizeness  Eachel  did  that;  and 
when  there  ceased  to  be  money  in  patriotism — when  the 
Marseillaise  came  to  be  associated,  not  with  sublime  sentiments 
but  with  the  excesses  of  a  bloodthirsty  mob — they  dropped  it  like 
a  hot  potato.  The  Citizen  Actor-Manager  then  appeared  before 
the  curtain  and  announced  that  the  Citizeness  Leading  Lady  had 
a  bad  cold,  and  begged  to  be  excused  from  singing ;  and  when  the 
coup  d'elat  occurred,  it  was  no  part  of  Rachel’s  function  to  resist 
it,  or  to  join  Victor  Hugo  in  declaiming  : 

“  S'il  ne  rcste  qu'im,  je  serai  cehii-ld." 

Her  function,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  swim,  in  spectacular  style, 
with  the  tide.  There  were  those,  indeed,  who  predicted  that  she 
would  follow  up  her  “creation”  of  the  Marseillaise  by  creating 
“Variant  pour  la  Syrie”  and  though  it  did  not  quite  come  to 
that,  she  found  other  means  of  proving  her  contentment  with  the 
new  regime,  as  has  been  related  by  her  friend  and  protege,  Arsene 
Houssaye. 

Arsene  Houssaye,  as  we  read  in  his  Confessions,  received,  one 
day,  a  mysterious  summons  to  the  Elysee.  Ho  had  no  idea  why 
he  was  wanted  there  ;  but  the  summons  was  not  one  to  be  dis¬ 
obeyed. 

“When  I  arrived”  (he  writes),  “I  w^as  shown  into  an  ante- 
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rhamber.  Thence  I  was  passed  on  into  a  second,  and  then  into 
a  third  apartment,  where  I  saw  Mademoiselle  Eachcl  approaching 
me,  wTeathed  in  smiles.  She  seemed  quite  at  home  there— but 
she  always  seemed  quite  at  home  wherever  one  found  her. 
Besides,  she  w'as  at  that  time  the  ‘  mistress  ’  of  the  house.” 

Which  is,  of  course,  Arsene  Houssaye’s  way  of  saying  that 
Rachel ,  wRo  had  so  lately  stimulated  the  frenzy  of  the  populace  by 
declaiming  the  imprecations  of  the  Marseillaise,  had  now  recon¬ 
sidered  her  position — and  improved  it  by  accepting  the  admiration 
of  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bonaparte.  Having  noted  that  fact, 
he  discovered  that  Rachel  had  run  to  the  Elysee  because  there  had 
been  trouble  at  the  theatre. 

Her  colleagues  wished  to  appoint  their  own  committee  of 
management,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  past, 
instead  of  being  governed  by  a  nominee  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  or  of  Fine  Arts.  She  preferred  one-man  government, 
because  it  was  easier  for  her  to  get  her  own  way  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  than  with  a  committee.  Moreover,  she  was  aggrieved  by 
the  dismissal  of  Tjockroy,  at  whoso  instance  she  had  sung  the 
Marseillaise.  She  had  resigned,  and  withdrawn  her  resignation, 
and  renewed  it.  The  air  was  full  of  indignation,  and  even  of 
litigation;  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  w’as  that,  when  Arsene 
Houssaye  kept  the  appointment  made  for  him  at  the  Elysee,  he 
w'as  received,  not  by  the  Prince  President,  but  by  the  “mistress” 
of  the  house,  who  greeted  him  with  the  question  ; 

“Would  you  like  to  be  director  of  the  Theatre  Eran^ais?” 

Of  course  he  would.  Equally,  of  course,  he  displayed  no  surprise 
at  being  offered  the  appointment  by  an  actress  instead  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  Perhaps  he  was  cynic  enough  to  feel  none.  At  all 
events,  ho  “knew  his  manners  ” — w'hich  were  those  of  an  arriviste. 
Though  not  a  man  of  genius,  he  was  a  humorist  with  a  felicitous 
perception  of  the  paths  which  lead  to  success  in  life.  So  he  took 
everything  that  happened  for  granted,  and  clutched  gratefully  at 
the  proffered  petticoat.  Presented,  in  due  course,  to  the  Prince 
President,  he  thanked  him  for  the  nomination;  but  the  Prince 
President  directed  his  gratitude  to  the  proper  quarter. 

“Don’t  thank  me,”  he  said.  “Thank  Mile.  Rachel.  The  names 
of  ten  men  of  letters  were  submitted  to  her  and  she  selected  you. 
I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  why  ”  ;  and  Arsene  Houssaye  still  showed 
no  astonishment,  but  merely  bowed. 

Then  the  battle  began.  The  news  of  what  had  passed  at  the 
Eh'See  reached  the  societaires  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise.  They 
instantly  called  an  extraordinary  general  meeting,  as  the  result  of 
w’hich  they  at  once  put  on  black  coats  and  white  ties,  called  six 
cabs,  jumped  into  them,  drove  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
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and  demanded  an  audience.  They  were  admitted,  and  proceeded 
to  argue  with  glowing  eloquence.  This  interference  with  their 
rights,  they  said,  was  unconstitutional — a  violation  of  the  Decree 
of  Moscow.  The  Prince  President  had  no  locus  standi  at  their 
theatre.  A  Prince  President  who  began  by  upsetting  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  House  of  Moliere  would  end  by  upsetting  the 
Eepublic.  And  so  forth  with  such  persuasive  vehemence  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  was  bounced  into  promising  to  see  justice 
done,  and  the  newspapers  came  out  with  this  interesting  an¬ 
nouncement  : 

“M.  Arsene  Houssaye  Director  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  for 
five  minutes,” 

So  the  societaires  withdrew  reassured  ;  and  then  it  was  Eachel’s 
turn  to  renew  the  battle.  She  first  talked  of  leaving  France  and 
taking  Arsene  Houssaye  with  her,  in  order  that  they  might  reap 
glory  together  in  a  foreign  land.  She  next  remembered  that  Dr. 
Veron  had  “influence,”  and  commanded  him  to  pull  the  wires. 
She  also  at  the  same  time  set  to  work  pulling  wires  with  her  own 
hands.  It  was  pointed  out,  at  her  instance,  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  that  the  national  theatre  was  steering  a  straight 
course  for  insolvency.  He  was  told  of  a  terrible  night  on  which 
there  had  only  been  £2  2s.  6d.  in  the  house.  Only  the  return 
of  Eachel,  he  was  assured,  could  avert  disaster;  and  Eachel,  it 
was  intimated,  would  not  return  unless  she  were  allowed  to 
nominate  the  director.  It  became  clear  to  him,  therefore,  that 
to  follow  her  w'as  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  at  last 
he  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  : 

“My  DEAR  M.  Houssaye, — 

“Your  nomination,  which  was  decided  upon  a  month  ago,  is  at  last 
signed;  but  it  will  not  be  officially  announced  until  to-morrow.  Come  and 
see  me  about  six  o’clock,  that  we  may  talk  the  matter  over. 

“Ferdinand  Barrot.” 

So  the  appointment  was  settled,  and  the  principal  thing  which 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  to  say  at  the  interview'  was  that 
he  w'ished  the  new  director  joy  of  his  job,  as  the  comedians  were 
terrible  fellows  and  fully  resolved  to  make  his  iiosition  untenable. 

And  the  comedians  tried  their  hardest  to  do  so. 

Their  first  step  w'as  to  serve  their  director  with  a  writ  at  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  in  the  theatre,  charging  him  wdth  trespass 
and  demanding  damages ;  but  the  director  waved  the  writ  on  one 
side  as  a  document  w'hich  must  be  left  to  lie  on  his  table  until  he 
was  at  leisure  to  attend  to  it. 

Their  second  step  was  to  appoint  a  director  of  their  own — one 
M.  Sevestre,  of  the  Theatre  of  Montmartre.  Arsene  Houssaye 
on  entering  his  office  found  M.  Sevestre  installed  there,  sitting 
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at  the  mahogany  desk  and  claiming,  when  questioned,  that  he 
had  a  right  to  sit  at  it.  Whereupon  x\rsene  Houssaye  rang  the 
hell.  “Monsieur  de  la  Chaume,”  he  said  to  the  attendant  who 
responded,  “this  gentleman  desires  to  do  his  work  at  this  desk. 
Be  so  good  as  to  carry  it  into  some  other  room  for  him”; 
and  M.  Sevestre,  being  intimidated,  glanced  at  his  watch  and 
remarked  that  it  wms  time  for  him  to  go  to  dinner. 

Their  third  step  was  to  send  the  comedian  Brindeau  up  to  talk 
to  the  director ;  for  the  comedian  Brindeau  had  boasted  loudly, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  throwing  the  director  out  of  the 
window.  But  Arsene  Houssaye  rose  with  a  smile  and  offered 
Brindeau  his  most  comfortable  armchair,  and  was  so  polite  to 
him  that  the  comedian  who  had  proposed  to  throw  him  out  of 
the  window  was  won  over,  and  ended  by  taking  his  part  against 
his  milder-mannered  colleagues.  And  then  it  w'as  Arsene 
Houssaye’s  turn  to  take  the  aggressive. 

He  boldly  intimated  that  if  any  comedian  were  so  discontented 
that  he  desired  to  resign  his  position,  the  director  would,  however 
regretfully,  accept  his  resignation.  He  could  depend  upon  Eachel, 
and  upon  Madame  Plessy,  who  was  on  her  way  back  from  Russia. 
Among  the  pcnsionnaires  whom  he  could  also  depend  upon  were 
included  such  excellent  players  as  Got  and  Delaunay.  Nor  would 
the  introduction  of  a  little  fresh  blood  do  the  theatre  any  harm. 
Bocage  and  Frederick  Lemaitre  were  available,  and  could  be 
engaged.  So,  if  Samson  and  Provost  really  wushed  to  retire,  they 
had  only  to  say  so.  Which  of  them  would  speak  first? 

But  neither  of  them  spoke  first.  They  both  still  thought  that 
they  could  remain  and  freeze  the  director  out.  In  order  to  remain, 
however,  they  had  to  do  wdiat  they  were  told,  even  though  they 
pretended  that  they  would  he  doing  it  of  their  own  accord,  as 
the  result  of  decisions  arrived  at  by  their  own  committee,  w’hich 
still  continued  to  meet.  They  did  so,  but  did  not  cease  to 
intrigue.  There  wms  a  new  Minister  of  the  Interior — M.  Baroche. 
They  “got  at  ”  him,  and  induced  him  to  depose  Arsene  Houssaye 
and  appoint  a  M.  Mazeres  in  his  place.  This  time  their  triumph 
seemed  assured  ;  but  once  more  they  had  reckoned  without  Rachel. 

They  feared  her  persuasive  tongue,  indeed  ;  hut  they  had  taken 
their  precautions  against  its  influence.  Rachel  presented  herself 
at  the  Ministry,  and  w’as  told  to  her  astonishment  that  the 
Minister  could  not  receive  her.  This  hap]>ened  not  once  only,  hut 
three  times.  Arsene  Houssaye  himself  believed  that  he  wa.s 
beaten,  and  prepared  to  evacuate  his  office ;  but  Rachel  reassured 
him.  “Wait  a  bit,”  she  said.  “I  have  sworn  that  the  Minister 
shall  see  me,  and  see  me  ho  shall.”  So  she  called  yet  again,  not 
at  the  Ministry  this  time,  but  at  the  Minister’s  private  house. 
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The  Minister  sent  down  word  that  he  was  dressing  to  go  out 
to  dinner,  and  could  see  no  one — his  carriage,  in  faet,  was  at  the 
door  waiting  for  him.  “Very  well,”  said  Ihichel.  “I,  too,  will 
wait  ” ;  and  she  got  into  the  carriage  and  made  herself  comfort¬ 
able.  The  coachman  recognised  her,  but  said  nothing.  He  knew 
his  master,  and  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  arranged 
to  take  the  actress  for  a  jaunt.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Minister 
did  not  even  know  the  actress  by  sight ;  but  she  received  him  in 
his  own  carriage  and  introduced  herself.  “And  now,  M.  le 
Ministre,”  she  said,  “we  can  talk  about  this  little  matter  of 
business  ” ;  and  she  talked  about  it  so  efficaciously  that  the 
Minister  was  not  only  coaxed  into  cancelling  the  nomination  of 
M.  Mazeres,  but  also  begged  that  Eachel  and  her  director  would 
both  dine  with  him  on  the  following  Saturday. 

That  was  practically  the  end  of  the  opposition  to  Arsene 
Houssaye’s  appointment.  It  only  remained  for  him  to  overcome 
one  or  two  elderly  authors  who  fancied  that  they  could  browbeat 
the  youthful  director  into  the  production  of  their  plays ;  and 
that  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  Empis,  the  Academician, 
for  example,  insisted  that  a  piece  of  his  should  be  staged  on  the 
pround  that  he  was  “one  of  the  Forty.”  “Sir,”  replied  Arsene 
Houssaye,  “I  am  blond,  but  I  am  determined.  It  is  true  that 
you  are  one  of  the  Forty.  It  is  also  true  that  Moliere,  who  was 
nevertheless  a  playwright  of  some  merit,  w’as  not.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  all  the  same  to  me  if  you  were  one  of  the  Ten  Thousand.” 
“Sir,”  said  Empis,  “if  I  were  not  a  man  of  great  self-control  I 
should  throw  you  out  of  the  window.”  “Sir,”  replied  Arsene 
Houssaye,  “as  I  am  a  man  of  great  politeness,  I  content  myself 
with  indicating  to  you  the  whereabouts  of  the  door.” 

So  that  was  over;  and  Arsene  Houssaye,  thanks  partly  to 
Rachel,  and  partly  to  his  owm  resolute  and  radiant  character,  w^as 
firmly  seated  in  the  saddle,  and  remained  in  it  for  many  years 
with  a  free  hand  to  follow  his  own  line  of  policy. 

That  policy  was,  broadly  speaking,  to  modernise  the  repertory 
of  the  national  theatre.  The  classics  were,  of  course,  retained — 
a  national  theatre  which  ignored  the  classics  w’ould  be  unthinkable 
in  France.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old-fashioned  pieces  of  the 
day  before  yesterday  were  taboo ;  and  the  younger  writers  were 
given  their  chance,  to  whatever  dramatic  school  they  belonged, 
provided  that  they  possessed  that  “don  du  theatre.”  without 
which  no  theory  of  the  dramatic  art  is  of  any  avail.  Victor  Hugo, 
Dumas,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Ernest  Legouve — all  these  were 
included  among  the  chosen. 

Not  all  the  pieces  produced,  of  course,  were  of  equal  artistic 
value;  but  the  new  policy  was,  at  any  rate,  pecuniarily  sue- 
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cessfiil.  The  day  was  not  far  behind  when  the  national  theatre 
had  played,  as  has  been  stated,  to  a  house  of  T2  2s.  M-.,  and 
its  director  had  not  known  where  to  turn  to  borrow  ten  thousand 
francs.  The  day  soon  came  when  it  actually  declared  a  dividend ; 
and  when  that  happened  the  comedians  were  conciliated.  “We 
must  make  a  night  of  it,”  said  Samson  when  he  heard  the  news; 
and  they  made  a  night  of  it.  There  was  a  supper  ;  and  after  the 
supper  there  was  a  ball ;  and  Samson ,  who  had  begun  his  relations 
with  the  new  director  by  serving  him  with  a  writ,  now  danced  a 
gavotte  in  his  honour  ;  a  sequence  of  circumstances  which  may 
be  taken  to  demonstrate  that  oven  the  greatest  and  gravest 
comedians  are  very  much  like  children. 

“The  radiant  period”  is  Arsene  Hoiissaye’s  name  for  the  epoch 
on  which  the  theatre  now  entered — an  epoch  during  which  Rachel 
triumphed  in  the  modern ,  as  she  had  previously  triumphed  in  the 
classical,  drama. 

A  good  deal  of  its  radiance  may  have  been  due  to  the  sunniness 
of  his  own  disposition.  He  was  a  disciplinarian,  determined  to 
have  his  own  way ;  but  he  kept  order  with  a  pleasant  smile  upon 
his  lips,  being  determined  to  enjoy  himself  and  most  anxious 
that  others  should  enjoy  themselves  also.  He  was  neither  a 
prude  nor  a  Pasha  in  his  relations  with  the  debutantes ,  but  one 
who  looked  at  the  life  of  the  theatre  and  found  it  very  good,  filled 
with  perpetual  hilarity  by  the  amours  of  the  coulisses — provided 
always  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  business — and  resolutely 
maintaining  that  no  one  had  the  right  to  expect  the  moral 
standards  of  the  green-room  to  correspond  with  those  of  a  convent 
school.  He  could  enter  into  the  feelings  of  Got,  who  wrote  in 
his  diary,  published  the  other  day,  that  he  went  on  the  stage 
because  he  desired  “the  proximity  of  women.”  and  felt  his  pulse 
stirred  by  the  spectacle  of  “the  palpitating  bosom  of  Madame 
Plessy.” 

The  Comedie  Prancaise  under  .\rsene  HoussayT'’s  reciime  was 
the  playground  of  Paris,  and  Paris  wms  the  playground  of  Europe. 
The  period  was  that  of  the  Third  Empire — the  period  which  the 
philosopher,  looking  back  on  it  after  the  lamentable  crash  of 
Sedan,  summed  up  in  the  phrase  :  Au  moins  on  s'est  diohlement 
amuse.  Let  us  survey  the  amusements  in  so  far  as  the  intimate- 
life  of  the  theatre  served  to  provide  them. 

The  first  thing  needful,  according  to  Arsene  Houssaye,  was  to 
hustle  the  mothers  of  the  actresses  out  of  the  way. 

They  came  to  the  theatre,  he  says,  ostensibly  to  safeguard  the 
virtue  of  their  daughters,  but  in  reality  to  boast  of  it.  “My 
daughter,”  he  heard  one  of  them  say,  “is  a  vestal  virgin”;  and 
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a  moment  later  the  alleged  vestal  virgin  entered.  A  false 
moustache  was  adhering  to  her  lips — the  obvious  legacy  of  the 
embrace  of  a  comedian  in  the  wings.  It  was  better  that  such  a 
contretemps  should  occur  oft'  the  stage  than  on,  but  still  .  .  . 

Moreover,  the  mothers  of  the  actresses  were  a  nuisance.  They 
blocked  gangways  and  interfered  at  once  with  business  and  with 
gaiety.  The  spectacle  of  a  number  of  elderly  ladies  proceeding 
behind  the  scenes  between  the  acts  annoyed  the  audience  ;  and 
when  they  got  behind  the  scenes,  the  actors  and  the  actresses — not 
to  mention  the  admirers  of  the  actresses — wished  them  further. 
So  Arsene  Houssaye  first  jestingly  proposed  that  they  should  be 
killed  and  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  in  the  theatre  to 
their  memory,  and  then  seriously  issued  a  decree  appointing  rigid 
limits  to  their  movements.  They  might  go  to  their  daughters’ 
dressing-rooms,  and  stay  there,  or  they  might  sit  in  the  front  of 
the  house  in  an  enclosure  which  should  be  appropriated  to  their 
use.  But  they  must  not  pass  to  and  fro  from  the  one  place  to 
the  other,  and  they  must  on  no  account  show  themselves  in  the 
artists’  foyer. 

That  was  Arsene  Houssaye’s  first  great  managerial  reform ; 
and  it  made  matters  much  pleasanter  alike  for  the  players  and  for 
certain  privileged  playgoers  who  enjoyed  their  entrees. 

That  privilege  was  accorded  to  almost  any  man  of  letters  who 
cared  to  ask  for  it,  and  also  to  a  limited  number  of  men  about 
town.  They  had  nothing  to  jiay,  and  were  made  equally  welcome 
“in  front”  and  “behind.”  Sometimes  their  business  “behind” 
was  to  gossip  and  smoke  cigars  with  the  director.  iMore  often 
their  purpose  was  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  actresses.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  man  about  town,  if  rich  enough,  took  an  actress — 
usually  an  actress  of  more  beauty  than  talent — away  from  the 
theatre  and  installed  her  somewhere  as  his  left-handed  consort. 
The  man  of  letters,  unable  to  afford  such  extravagance,  kissed 
them,  and  promised  them  all  leading  parts  in  his  next  piece. 

One  has  a  picture  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  burly  and  boisterous, 
passing  through  a  long  avenue  of  actresses,  picking  each  of  them 
up  and  kissing  them  in  turn.  One  has  also  this  pretty  picture 
of  a  scene  in  the  coulisses  after  a  performance  of  Marion  Delorme, 
with  Mademoiselle  Judith  in  the  role  of  the  beautiful  sinner  :  — 

"Victor  Hugo  pays  her  the  great  compliment  of  kissing  her  on  the 
forehead,  and  she  feels  as  if  she  had  been  consecrated.  Alfred  de  llusset 
happens  to  be  passing,  and  he  kisses  her  on  the  arm.  ‘  Who  wants  the 
other  arm?  ’  she  asks;  and  the  question  does  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears. 
Alfred  de  Vigny  bows  low,  and  takes  her  hand.  Judith  does  not  waste  her 
time.  ‘  You’ll  let  me  play  Kitty  Bell,  won’t  you?  ’  she  demands;  hut 
.\lfred  de  Vigny  is  a  man  who  never  makes  promises.” 
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Then  there  are  pictures  of  certain  supper-parties,  and  also  of 
certain  picnics.  We  read  of  one  supper-party  whereat  a  charming 
actress  twined  a  wreath  of  roses  and  placed  it  on  the  brow  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  with  “a  resounding  kiss.”  He  drank  her  health 
so  often  and  so  deeply  that  he  had  to  be  assisted  to  his  home. 
At  another  party,  at  an  open-air  restaurant  in  one  of  the  parks, 
another  actress,  equally  charming,  saved  the  poet  from  a  similar 
anti-climax.  He  had  just  mixed  himself  a  tumbler  of  his  favourite 
concoction  of  beer,  brandy,  and  absinthe,  and  was  about  to  drink 
it,  when  she  snatched  it  out  of  his  hands  and  threw  it  away.  He 
“droj)ped  his  walking-stick,  threw  himself  at  the  actress’s  feet, 
and  kissed  her  hand  with  tears.”  He  believed  for  the  moment 
that  he  loved  her,  and  she,  also  for  the  moment,  believed  that  she 
had  saved  him  from  himself;  but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  ]ioet 
soon  relajised  into  his  old  habits  and  the  actress  diverted  her 
affections  into  another  channel. 

Yet  her  endeavours  were  serious,  and  the  blame  for  the  failure 
does  not  rest  upon  her  shoulders.  She  offered  the  poet  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  her  apartment,  proposing  to  keep  him  at  least 
moderately  sober  until  he  had  written  a  play  for  her.  He  accepted 
the  offer  and  began  to  write  the  play ;  and  all  went  well  until  one 
(evening  another  actress  came  to  visit  his  hostess.  As  she  lived 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  politeness  required  that  ^lusset 
should  offer  to  see  her  home.  Although,  the  distance  being  short 
and  the  weather  fine,  he  had  gone  out  without  his  hat,  lu*  did 
not  return ;  and  his  hostess  had  no  difficidty  in  guessing  what 
had  become  of  him.  On  the  following  morning,  therefor(\  she 
sent  both  his  hat  and  his  unfinished  manuscript  to  her  friend’s 
house,  with  an  intimation  that  all  was  over  between  them. 

That  picture,  perhaps,  is  more  characteristic  and  queer  than 
proper.  A  picture  which  is  equally  characteristic,  and  approxi¬ 
mates  more  nearly  to  correctitude,  is  that  which  Arsene  Houssayc 
draws  of  the  supper  party  given  in  Rachel’s  mansion  to  celebrate 
the  first  night  of  Madame  de  Girardin’s  Larly  Tnrtufe. 

The  guests  were  hastily  gathered  from  the  coulisses,  and  the 
banquet  was  sent  in  from  a  restaurant.  ]Madame  de  Girardin. 
of  course,  was  there;  and  .so  was  Emile  de  Girardin — “the 
husband  of  all  the  women  in  Paris  except  his  wife.”  The  only 
other  lady  present  was  a  certain  soupeuse,  of  whom  one  knows 
nothing  except  that  she  was  also  a  rjrande  nmonreuse.  The 
management  was  represented  by  Arsene  Houssaye  himself,  and 
criticism  b}’^  Jules  Janin,  Theophile  Gautier,  Paul  do  Saint-Victor, 
and  Jules  Ijecomte — the  Jules  Lecomte  who.  as  a  handsome 
tenor,  had  captivated  the  heart  of  the  ex-Empress  Marie-Louisc. 
And  the  conversation  ! 
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Well,  the  conversation  began  with  the  inevitable  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  evening’s  successes,  but  soon  drifted  away  from  that. 
Emile  de  Girardin  was  most  anxious  to  hear  about  Jules 
Lecomte’s  successes  wdth  the  Empress;  and  the  ex-tenor,  now 
a  chroniqiieur,  was  easily  persuaded  to  tell  the  company  al^  about 
them.  He  used  to  sup  tete-a-tete  with  the  Empress.  It  was  he 
who  gave  the  orders  and  told  the  servants  when  to  retire  and  leave 
him  alone  with  their  mistress.  But  he  had  no  illusions.  It  was 
not  the  man  of  brilliant  intelligence  that  she  admired  in  him,  but 
the  tenor — she  absolutely  doted  on  tenors. 

Whereupon  Theophile  Gautier,  who  was  in  a  captious  mood, 
proceeded  to  denounce  tenors,  “and  all  those  who  make  a  noise 
and  call  it  singing  ’’ ;  and  that  gave  Madame  de  Girardin  her 
opportunity  to  chaff  him  in  his  turn  ;  “Hush,  Theo ;  hush!  In 
the  days  when  you  adored  Julia  Grisi  you  would  have  been  willing 
to  turn  yourself  into  a  nightingale  to  please  her  beautiful  eyes.” 
And  then,  apropos  of  nothing,  there  was  “noise  without,”  and  in 
bounced  Clesingcr,  the  sculptor — the  husband  of  George  Sand’s 
daughter  Solange — and  proceeded  to  lean  over  the  back  of 
Rachel’s  chair  and  talk  about  his  wife.  “A  perfect  angel,”  he 
said,  “when  her  mother  isn’t  there”;  but  then  Clesinger  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  supper  was  all  over  and  so  bounced  out  again, 
leaving  Rachel  to  confide  to  the  company  that  when  last  he  had 
called  upon  her  ho  had  declined  to  go.  but  had  insisted  u]ion  spend¬ 
ing  the  night  on  the  sofa  in  her  library.  And  so  on  till  the  party 
broke  up,  some  time  in  the  small  hours,  and  Rachel’s  maid  Rose 
was  left  exclaiming  : 

“God  of  Israel,  what  an  orpry!  Tliey  call  themselves  wits,  but  Gargantm 
was  an  angel  beside  them  for  gluttony.  I  don't  dare  look  at  the  bill.  A 
supper  at  twelve  francs  a  head !  And  twelve  times  twelve  is  a  hundred  and 
forty-four;  and  they’ve  got  through  it  all  in  an  hour.” 

Such  are  our  pictures — typical  pictures  which  could  be  multi¬ 
plied  indefinitely;  and  there  are  morals  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  moralist,  of  course,  will  draw  one  moral;  but  the  historian 
and  the  critic  will  draw  another.  To  them  the  various  pictures 
fused  together  make  one  composite  picture  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Romantic  Movement,  which,  in  fact,  perished  at  a  time  when  its 
founders  were  still  alive  and  flourishing.  Rachel’s  acting  had 
arrested  the  Movement  on  the  stage.  Viewed  as  a  new  attitude 
towards  life,  and  personality,  and  love  affairs,  it  seems  to  vanish 
like  smoke  at  Rachel’s  supper  parties. 

The  note  of  the  Romantics,  in  these  regards,  had  been — to  get 
back  to  our  old  formula — the  substitution  of  sentiment  for 
gallantry.  The  step  was  one  which  even  actresses — some 
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actresses,  at  all  events — had  been  taught  to  take.  They  had 
learnt  to  live — a  few  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  had  learnt  to  Uve¬ 
as  if  they,  as  well  as  their  lovers,  had  hearts,  devastated  by 
passions  of  more  than  religious  intensity.  Marie  Dorval  had 
learnt  intensity  from  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  had  practised  it  on 
Jules  Sandeau.  Neither  of  her  lovers  had  enriched  her,  and  yet, 
for  the  sake  of  one  of  them,  she  had  pretended  to  stab  herself 
with  a  paper-knife.  The  gesture  had  been  magnificent  although 
no  harm  was  done.  The  romantic  idea  had  inspired  it ;  and  in 
real  life  as  on  the  stage,  Marie  Dorval  had  gone  about  tearing 
passions  to  rags.  It  had  been  easy  for  her  to  be  fickle,  but 
impossible  for  her  to  mock  at  sentiment.  She  had  confused  love 
with  religion,  and  had  died,  a  Catholic  mystic,  meditating  among 
the  tombs. 

No  one  of  the  guests  at  Rachel’s  supper-party,  one  feels  instinc¬ 
tively,  was  capable  of  that  sort  of  thing,  though  there  v^'ere 
eminent  Romantics  among  them.  Theophile  Gautier’s  red  waist¬ 
coat  had  been,  as  we  know,  the  oriflamme  of  the  Romantic  revolt 
at  the  theatre  of  which  Rachel  was  now  the  queen,  and  Madame 
de  Girardin,  as  Delphine  Gay,  had  been  one  of  the  Romantic 
Muses ;  but  now  Delphine  could  chaff  Theo  about  his  passion  for 
the  singer — concerning  whom  he  had  said  of  old  that  he  would 
gladly  give  all  his  w'orldly  wealth  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  her 
emerge,  undraj^ed,  from  her  bath;  and  Theo  and  Delphine  could 
combine  to  chaff  the  tenor  wdiom  an  Empress  had  invited  to  supper 
and  kept  to  breakfast.  We  are  leagues  removed  there  from  the 
emotional  expansiveness  of  the  late  ’twenties  and  early  'thiidies, 
when  divine  approval  w'as  claimed  for  illicit  love  and  George 
Sand  exhorted  those  about  to  profane  their  marriage  vow’s  to  open 
the  proceedings  with  prayer.  Love,  for  these  banqueters,  was 
not  a  religious  exercise  but  a  diversion — they  were  out  to  enjoy 
themselves.  The  atmosphere  of  sentiment  had  evaporated,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  gallantry  had  reappeared. 

These  things  being  so,  the  members  of  the  imperial  household 
could,  and  did,  bear  a  hand  in  the  game  ;  and  there  were  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  case  w’hich  induced  them  to  join  in  it  more  openly 
and  w'ith  more  spirit  than  the  representatives  of  other  dynasties. 

Their  house  was  not,  like  that  of  the  Bourbons,  of  immemorial 
antiquity.  They  could  not  claim,  as  Louis  XVTTI.  did,  even  in 
exile,  to  be  compounded  of  different  clay  from  their  subjects; 
nor  had  they,  in  the  days  of  adversity,  lived  in  pretentious  ])omp. 
They  w^ere  only  pi’omoted  hourqeois,  and  were  regarded  at  the 
other  Courts  of  Europe  as  upstarts.  The  Emperor  himself  had 
been  one  of  the  pillars  of  Lady  Ble-ssington’s  salon,  and  had 
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his  expenses  as  a  Pretender.  The  Empress  was  more  distin- 
pnishcd  by  her  beauty  than  by  her  birth ;  and  the  old  aristocracy 
of  France  showed  no  distX)sition  to  abase  itself  before  her.  It 
had  slighted  and  snubbed  her  up  to  the  day  when  her  betrothal 
was  announced  ;  and  her  imjierial  husband  was  the  Em^ieror  of 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  slap  him  on  the  back. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  Court  so  constituted  to  be,  as  vulgar 
people  say,  “stand-offish”  or  “stuck-up”;  and  it  wisely  made 
but  few  attempts  in  that  direction.  Its  atmosphere  was  one  of 
equalitarian.  not  to  say  Bohemian,  camaraderie.  The  Emiwor 
and  the  Empress  were  the  playfellows  as  well  as  the  rulers  of 
their  people.  They  not  only  took  liberties,  but  allowed  liberties 
to  be  taken.  In  particular  they  encouraged  men  of  letters,  and 
artists  in  general,  as  these  had  never  been  encouraged  at  any 
other  Court.  That  is  to  say,  they  did  not  patronise  them  with 
condescending  hauteur,  but  made  friends  of  them,  and  even 
romped  with  them.  Ego  et  Imperator  mens — Ego  et  Imperatrix 
mea — was  the  order  of  thought  which  seemed  natural  to  many 
of  the  great  entertainers  of  the  time. 

One  has  an  example  of  the  democratic  tone  prevailing  in  the 
story  of  Alfred  de  Musset’s  conduct  when  summoned  to  the 
Tnileries  to  read  one  of  his  unacted  pieces  to  the  Empress.  At 
first  he  refused  to  go — apparently  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too 
much  trouble  to  keep  sober.  Arsene  Honssaye,  however,  over¬ 
persuaded  him  and  accompanied  him — in  order,  as  one  imagines, 
to  make  sure  that  he  did  not  drop  into  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence  on 
the  way.  He  had  avoided  inebriety,  and  was  well-dressed  and 
well-groomed  ;  but  his  temper  was  the  sullen  temper  of  a  man 
who  suffers  from  mat  de  chereux.  It  exploded  when  Baron  James 
de  Rothschild  strolled  into  the  Empress’s  boudoir  unannounced. 

“Who  is  that  man?”  the  poet  asked  sharply;  and  the  banker 
was  presented  to  him. 

“Very  well,”  he  said.  “I  shan’t  read  any  more.  I  did  not 
invite  M.  de  Rothschild.” 

“Pray  continue,  iM.  de  Alusset,”  said  the  Baron  ;  but  the  poet 
folded  up  his  manuscript,  and  turned  to  the  Empress  with  flash¬ 
ing  eyes. 

“iMadame,”  he  said,  “you  are  as  charming  as  jwi  are  beautiful. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  read  my  work  in  the  presence  of  your 
Majesty,  but  no  power  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  read  it  in  the 
presence  of  iM.  de  Rothschild  ”  ;  and  he  stuck  to  his  point  so 
emphatically  that  the  Emperor  himself  had  to  tell  the  banker  to 
go  away. 

There  is  no  gallantry  in  that  story,  of  course;  it  merely  shows 
how  boldly  men  of  letters  ventured  to  assert  themselves  in  the 
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imperial  presence.  Arsene  Houssayc  himself  had  not  less  self- 
respect,  though  he  was  more  ceremonious  in  the  expression  of  it. 
He  refused  jKiint  blank,  for  instance,  to  walk  backwards  before 
the  Emperor,  holding  a  silver  candlestick,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
gala  performance.  The  appeal  to  tradition,  he  said,  left  him 
unmoved,  for  Xapoleon  did  not  “dance  in  ballets,  dressed  up  as 
Apollo,  like  Louis  XIV.”  And  he  continued  :  — 

“  When  the  Emperor  comes  to  the  theatre,  he  shakes  me  by  the  hand.  If 
I  were  to  hold  the  candle  for  him,  I  should  forfeit  this  mark  of  his  sympathy. 
The  Emperor  often  invites  me  to  sit  with  him  in  his  box.  Do  you  think 
he  would  condescend  to  converse  with  one  who  carried  a  candle?  Besides, 

I  do  not  wish  to  feel  that  I  am  unworthy  to  converse  with  him — or  with 
myself." 

He  also  refused  point  blank  to  take  the  beautiful  Madeleine 
Brohan — the  latest  debutante  at  his  theatre — to  lunch  with  the 
Emperor  at  the  Palace  of  Saint  Cloud.  He  suspected,  of  course- 
what  any  other  theatrical  manager  would  have  suspected  in  his 
place.  He  was  not,  indeed,  a  man  who  pretended  to  specialise 
in  virtue,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  discharging  the  functions 
of — there  is  no  need  to  print  the  word.  So  there  was  silence, 
until  the  Emperor  begged  the  director  not  to  sujopose  that  he 
ever  invited  an  actress  to  visit  him  with  any  arriere-pensh. 
Whereto  Arsene  Houssaye  replied  that,  of  course,  no  such 
thought  had  occurred  to  him,  but  that  he  thought  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  actress  if  invited  to  lunch  with  the  Emperor  would  like 
to  be  accompanied  by  her  mother. 

And  then  there  is  yet  another  story  which,  while  exhibitin'! 
the  Emperor  and  the  director  on  a  footing  of  democratic  equality 
in  their  relations  towards  the  ladies  of  the  theatre,  brings  us 
hack  to  Rachel. 

The  hour  of  the  Marseillaise  being  over,  and  the  emotions 
appertaining  to  it  being  extinct  in  her  breast,  Rachel  had  pro}X)sed 
to  exhibit  herself  as  the  Muse  of  History  and  declaim  some  verses 
composed  by  Arsene  Houssaye  on  the  topical  theme  :  L'Empire 
cest  la  paix.  This  sort  of  thing  :  — 

“  Grande  ruche  en  travail,  par  les  beaux-arts  charm4e, 

Paris,  une  autre  Athene ;  Alger,  une  autre  Tyr ! 

Des  landes  k  peupler,  des  villes  k  batir, 

Voilk  les  bulletins  de  notre  Grande  Arm^e! 

*•  Sous  le  meme  drapeau,  vainqueur  des  factions, 

Rametier  les  enfants  de  la  mkre  patrie. 

Consoler  tes  douleurs,  o  Niobe  meurtrie ! 

Et  convier  le  peuple  aux  grandes  actions. 

"Ilefaisons  des  tableaux  dignes  de  la  Genese; 

Que  tout  renaisse  et  vive,  et  que,  de  toute  part, 

Les  plus  d^sheritds  puissent  prendre  leur  part 
A  ces  amples  festins  que  peignait  Veronese,” 
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It  is  poor  stuff,  but  Eachel’s  rendering  of  it  impressed  the 
Emperor  so  favourably  that  he  sent  for  the  director,  fell  upon 
his  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  bade  him  “pass  the  kiss  on”  to 
the  actress.  “I  rather  fancy,”  Arsene  Houssaye  comments,  “that 
he  had  long  had  the  habit  of  kissing  her  without  the  help  of  an 
intermediary,  and  I  myself  certainly  had  not  waited  to  kiss  Rachel 
until  I  received  the  Emperor’s  instructions  to  do  so.” 

And  that  is  credible  enough,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
engaging  custom  of  Arsene  Houssaye  to  kiss  any  actress  to  whom 
he  took  a  fancy.  His  great  grievance — in  so  far  as  that  genial 
man  ever  had  a  grievance — was  that  his  faithful  servitor,  La 
Chaume,  was  too  prone  to  enter  his  office  without  knocking  at 
moments  when  the  ceremony  was  in  process. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  Rachel  flourished  in  the 
early  ’fifties  :  an  atmosphere  in  which  Arsene  Houssaye  kissed 
all  the  girls,  and  the  girls,  on  their  part,  distributed  their  kisses 
generously  among  all  eligible  applicants.  “Sir,”  said  one  of  them 
indignantly  to  Alfred  de  Musset,  “I  hear  that  you  have  boasted 
that  you  are  my  lover.”  “On  the  contrary,  madame,”  was  the 
poet’s  crushing  reply,  “I  have  always  boasted  that  I  was  not 
your  lover.”  “Your  fiance,  dear,”  said  another  girl  to  a  friend, 
“was  formerly  my  lover.”  “I  dared  not  hope,  dear,”  was  the 
rejoinder,  “that  I  should  ever  discover  a  man  whom  you  had  not 
permitted  to  embrace  you.” 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Such  stories  flow  from  Arsene  Houssaye’s 
pen  as  from  a  fountain — a  new’  fountain  opened  w’hen  that  of 
Romanticism  was  sealed.  Readers  who  have  regarded  the  theatre 
as  the  scene  of  sincere  and  intense  passion  should  go  to  his  book 
and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  It  will  instruct  them,  for  they 
will  find  sincerity  and  intensity  precisely  the  attributes  most  con¬ 
spicuously  lacking  in  the  amours  of  these  queens  of  the  stage. 
They  seem  to  have  let  themselves  be  loved  partly  because  it  w’as 
“good  fun”  and  partly  because  it  was  profitable  to  do  so;  and 
it  was  with  Rachel  as  with  the  others. 

Francis  Gribble. 
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There  is  no  fairer  landscape  in  the  world  than  that  of  England, 
but  it  is  the  brilliant  setting  to  a  tragedy.  Stately  dwellings, 
substantial  homesteads,  trim  cottages,  rich  pastures  where 
sleek  cattle  graze  knee-deep,  these  meet  the  traveller  at  every 
turn,  and  blind  him  to  the  processes  at  work  beneath  the  surface 
— the  processes  of  decay.  The  casual  traveller  does  not  pause 
to  ask  himself — probably  he  has  not  the  data  for  an  answer— at 
what  cost  these  spreading  grass  lands  have  been  bought.  To 
furnish  that  answer,  to  strip  the  attractive  veneer  from  the 
painful  thing  it  covers,  is  the  purpose  of  this  article.  The  real 
story  of  British  agriculture  shall  be  told  here  iii  passionless 
statistics. 

The  latest  Agricultural  Eeturns  cover,  in  this  statistical  retro- 
s|^ct,  a  |)eriod  of  thirty  years,  during  which  time  about  3,000,000 
acres  have  been  taken  from  tillage  and  laid  down  in  permanent 
pasture.  The  following  table  shows  how  steadily  continuous  has 
been  the  process  : — 

Table  I. 

1880  1885  1890  1895  19(X»  1905  1909 

Arable  Land,  Acres  — 

17,674,950  17,201,940  16,750,843  15,966,950  15,708,351  15,085,338  14,730,668 

Permanent  Grass,  Acres — 

14,426,959  15,342,478  16,017,492  16,610,.563  16,729,035  17,200,494  17,452,405 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  thirty  years  tillage  and  pastui’e 
have  almost  exactly  exchanged  places  in  the  agricultural  scheme, 
'rhere  have  been  small  increases  in  the  areas  devoted  to  oats, 
potatoes,  mangolds,  cabbage,  and  small  fruit,  but  in  the  more 
important  food  crops  the  decline  has  been  universal.  It  has 
even  shown  itself  in  the  cultivation  of  fodder  crops — a  remarkable 
and  significant  fact  when  we  remember  that  agriculturists  have 
been  turning  to  the  production  of  animal  products.  The  inference 
is  clear — that  we  are  reverting  to  primitive  i^astoral  conditions. 
Were  we  able  to  burrow  beneath  these  figures,  it  is  probalde  we 
should  find  that  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  unde¬ 
sirable  in  itself,  is  all  the  more  lamentable  because  it  has  been  too 
often  done  carelessly  and  without  skill.  In  Ftiiral  England  Mr. 
Eider  Haggard  more  than  once  speaks  of  land  “tumbling  back” 
into  grass,  while  ^Ir.  Christopher  Tumor,  quite  recently,  uses 
these  words  :  “Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  way  in 
which  the  grass  land  is  neglected  in  many  districts  in  England, 
and  almost  as  a  general  rule  the  land  laid  down  to  grass  during  the 
last  forty  years  has  been  so  poorly  .sown,  and  subsequently  so 
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little  cared  for,  that  it  is  now  of  low  value.”  Elsewhere  he  s^^eaks 
of  r2 ,000 ,000  acres  of  poor  grass  land  which,  properly  cultivated, 
would  produce  a  large  quantity  of  foodstuffs.  The  fact  that 
much  of  the  3,000,000  acres  lost  to  tillage  is  probably  very  in¬ 
different  pasture,  important  as  it  is,  need  not,  however,  be  insisted 
ou  further.  It  is  enough  to  take  the  bare  figures  as  they  stand. 

Optimists,  of  course,  will  point  to  the  growing  cattle  population 
to  prove  that  have  got  a  quid  pro  quo.  Let  us  see  how  they 
are  supported  by  facts.  During  the  period  under  review  the 
munbcr  of  live  stock  has  varied  as  follows  :  — 

T.UiI.E  II. 

Horses.  Cattle.  Sheep.  Pigs. 

1880  ...  1,421,180  ...  5,912,338  ...  26,619,050  ...  2,00(1,842 

1909  ...  1,552,993  ...  7,020,982  ...  27,618,419  ...  2, .380, 887 

Increase. ..  131,813  ...  1,108,644  ...  999,369  ...  380,045 

From  this  table  we  may,  for  the  moment,  eliminate  pigs.  The 
fact  that  there  is  an  increase  over  1880  is  accidental,  for  were 
we  to  commence  with  any  four  of  the  six  succeeding  years  their 
number  would  show  an  actual  decrease.  To  examine  how  far 
the  increase  in  stock  has  comjiensated  for  the  decrease  in  tillage 
we  may  reduce  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  to  a  common  denominator, 
taking  eight  sheep  as  equivalent  to  one  head  of  horned  cattle 
or  one  horse.  Thus  treated,  we  find  that  the  stcK*k  of  the  country 
increased  during  the  thirty  years  by  about  10  per  cent.,  while 
the  diminution  in  tillage  amounted  to  about  16'5  per  cent. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  increase  in  permanent  pasture  has  not 
produced  a  corresponding  increase  in  live  stock. 

The  fact  revealed  by  these  figures  is  precisely  that  which  an 
expert  in  Euro}>ean  methods  would  infer  from  the  reduction  in 
the  arable  area.  To  others  it  appears  differently.  A  great 
Australian  rancher,  who  grazes  40,000  head  of  cattle  on  his 
ranges,  is  reported  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  British 
pastoral  farming.  Nothing,  says  the  journal  which  records  his 
opinions,  struck  him  more  than  the  large  numbers  of  live  stock 
we  maintain  on  our  limited  area.  Comparing  Great  Britain  with 
Australia,  and  allowing  for  abnormal  climatic  changes  in  the 
latter  country,  he  regards  the  aggregate  of  cattle  and  sheep  in 
Great  Britain  as  high  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
land  is  farmed  and  made  to  yield  food  for  meat-providing  animals. 
This  observer’s  opinion's  are,  within  the  limits  of  his  experience, 
valuable  and  gratifying,  but  his  conclusions  would  be  widely 
different  were  he  not  an  Australian,  but  a  European  agricul¬ 
turist.  His  comments  then  would  be  vastly  less  soothing  to  our 
national  pride,  rather  more  disturbing  to  our  complacency. 
Te  would  speak  of  the  wicked  waste  which  makes  want ;  of 
:  ntiquated  ideas  and  unprogressive  methods;  of  ignorance  of 
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primary  laws.  As  evidence  in  support  of  his  indictment  he  would 
present  to  us  the  following  tables,  and  hid  us  read  them  in 
conjunction  :  — 

Table  III. 


Percentage  of  Land  under  various  Crops,  1905. 


Crop. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Germany. 

(ireat  Britain 

Cereals 

42  0 

42-5 

43-5 

20-9 

Roots 

3-7 

2-3 

2-2 

0-4 

Potatoes 

8-3 

4-6 

9-8 

1-9 

Fodder 

10-0 

12-8 

7-3 

14-5 

Legunihious 

•8 

10 

1-2 

1-8 

Crass 

25-9 

29-8 

250 

53o 

Other  crops 

9  3 

7  0 

10-4 

10 

Table  IV. 

Number  of  Animals  per  Squa 

e  Mile,  1904. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Denmark 

32 

120 

58 

95 

Belgium  ... 

21 

...  150 

20 

101 

Oermany 

20 

92 

38 

90 

F  ranee  . . . 

15 

09 

85 

37 

(ireat  Britain 

18 

80 

285 

32 

Here  we  find  that  while  the  area  under  grass  in  Great  Britain 
is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  Belgium  or  Germany,  the 
number  of  live  stock  per  square  mile  is  less.  We  have  an 
enormous  pre-eminence  in  sheep, — a  pre-eminence  which  pro¬ 
gressive  European  agriculture  regards  without  envy — but  if  we 
reduce  our  animals  to  a  common  denominator,  as  above,  we  obtain 
the  following  head  of  stock  per  square  mile  : — Denmark  159, 
Belgium  180,  Germany  117,  Great  Britain  134.  Denmark  is  not 
included  in  Table  III.,  but  the  proportion  of  land  under  tillage 
in  that  country  is  quite  80  per  cent.  Here,  therefore,  are 
countries  devoting  less  than  half  as  much  land  to  grass  as  we 
do,  but  carrying  more  stock,  three  times  as  many  pigs,  and 
producing  in  addition  other  foodstuffs  sufficient,  or  almost  suffi¬ 
cient,  to  feed  their  people.  With  such  evidence  our  agricultural 
visitor,  did  he  hail  from  Europe  and  not  from  Australia,  would 
give  an  emphatic  verdict  against  our  methods  of  meat-production. 
He  would  judge  us  by  the  comparison  of  old,  congested  countries 
wdth  ours,  and  it  is  only  by  such  comparison  that  we  can  properly 
be  judged. 

The  result  of  this  ]X)licy  upon  our  food  supply  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  table  ;  — 

Table  V. 


Food  Imports  per  head  of  Popvdation. 


Perio<l. 

Wheat. 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Potatoes. 

Butter  and 
Meat.  Margarine. 

Cheese. 

Kggs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs.  lbs. 

lbs. 

No. 

1881—5 

...  180  , 

. . .  45 

...  11  ... 

18-9  ...  7-2  ... 

5'7  .. 

.  25 

1907 

...  247  . 

..  34  , 

...  21  ... 

470  ...  12-9  ... 

60  .. 
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The  figures  of  wheat  and  potatoes  are,  of  course,  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  contraction  of  the  area  under  the  plough, 
but  those  for  meat,  butter,  and  cheese  deserve  careful  attention 
as  illustrative  of  the  uneconomic  character  of  grass  land  as  a 
source  of  supply  of  animals  and  their  derivatives. 

l  i  we  would  see  the  ruinous  trend  of  our  agrarian  system  in  the 
light  of  foreign  methods,  we  may  study  with  advantage  the 
following  table,  given  by  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree  in  his  admirable 
work,  Land  and  Labour  Lessons  from  Belgium. 


Table  VI. 

Net  Import  and  Exports  of  Agricultural  Produce  per  head  of  the  Population. 
Average  of  five  years,  1901 — 1905. 


i 

1 

United 

Belgium. 

France. 

Germany.  ;  Denmark. 

1 

Kingdom. 

1 

Imp,  Exp. 

1 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp.  Flxp.  In)p. 

Exp. 

(I. 

(1. 

•s.  (1. 

•s.  fl. 

(/. 

•S.  d. 

s.  d.  8.  d.  \  8.  d. 

s,  fL 

Horses 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1  8i 

— 

O 

15  _  !  — 

5  10 

Other  Animals 

- 

- 

— 

3  2 

— 

5 

— 

19  —  _ 

6  9 

Meat 

2:? 

0 

— 

3 

— 

6 

18  —  1  _ 

35  U 

Butter 

9 

9 

— 

— 

1  O.V  nearly  b’Cnee,  — 

46  0 

Cheese 

3 

0 

r 

— 

5 

— 

nearly  bTnce  nearh' 

bTnce 

EL'gS . 

3 

() 

— 

7 

— 

— 

1  11  —  1  — 

10  9 

Cereals  and  \ 
derivatives  | 

31 

fi 

- 

35  8 

— 

lOi 

10  54  —  28  2 

— 

Fruit 

2 

() 

— 

1  H 

nearly 

b’l’nce 

nearly  b’l’nce  nearlj’ 

bTnce 

Exotic  Fruit 

3 

fi 

— 

7  3 

4  3 

— 

104  --  !  2  8 

_ 

Vegetables  ... 

1 

3 

— 

— 

8 

— 

54 

nearlj’  bTnce  nearlj’ 

bTnce 

Potatoes 

10 

— 

nearlv 

l)Tnce 

— 

6 

nearlv  b’l'nce!  5 

_ 

78 

4 

45  5 

4  0 

17  11  —  - 

73  1 

Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  varying  density  of  populations 
in  these  countries,  but  the  density  of  population  alone  does  not 
explain  the  relative  disproportion  of  British  and  foreign 
production.  Thus,  the  population  of  Belgium  is  denser  than 
ours — 589  per  square  mile,  as  against  342 — and  yet  the  net 
balance  of  imports  in  Belgium  is  little  more  than  half  ours. 
Again,  the  population  of  Germany  is  270  per  square  mile,  as 
against  our  342,  and  yet  her  net  imports  are  17s.  lid.  per  head, 
instead  of  nearly  T3,  as  they  would  be  according  to  the  proportion 
of  population.  And  certainly  the  fact  that  the  net  balance  of 
Danish  exports  is  nearly  the  same  as  our  net  balance  of  imports 
can  hardly  be  dismissed  with  the  comfortable  reflection  that  the 
{wpulation  of  Denmark  is  only  165  per  square  mile. 

But,  though  respective  densities  of  population  do  not  afford 
exact  explanation  of  our  growing  dependence  on  foreign  food¬ 
stuffs — a  point  at  which  the  agricultural  tragedy  may  easily 
merge  into  national  bankruptcy — an  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  forms  of  employment  of  these  populations.  Looking  at  the 
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tables  which  follow,  it  is  im|K)ssible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
a^^riculture  is  almost  ceasing  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  occupa¬ 
tion  in  this  country. 


Table  VII. 


Persons  employed  in  Agriculture 

Y'ear. 

England  and  Wales. 

1841 

2,300,000  (McCulloch’s  estimate) 

1871 

..  1,4’24,000  (Census) 

1891 

l.KtO.OOO  „  . 

1901 

988,000  „  . 

Population  of 
Enj'land  and  Wales. 

•27,70(»,(Xh:) 

3'2,5(:mj,(hm.) 


Here  we  have  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  agricultural  workers 
in  England  and  Wales,  proportionate  and  absolute.  In  sixty 
years  the  population  was  doubled,  the  number  of  field  workers 
was  halved.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Board  of  Trade  published  the 
fourth  Abstract  of  foreign  labour  conditions,  in  which  is  to  be 
found  a  most  interesting  analysis  of  the  occupations  of  various 
peoples.  From  the  two  tables  which  appear  on  page  xxiii,  the 
first  line  of  each  is  extracted  ;  — 


Table  VIII. 

Percentage  of  the  various  populations  employed  in  the  principal  groups 
of  occupations. 

United  United 

France.  Germany.  Austria.  Hungary.  Italy.  Belgium,  States.  Kingdom. 
Agriculture  21"24  ...  15'98  ...  31-33  ...  31-43  ...  ’29-59  ...  10-09  ...  PUGS  ...  WIS 

Percentage  of  the  occupied  population  employed  in  various  occupations. 

United  United 

France.  Germany.  Austria.  Hungary.  Italy.  Belgium.  States.  Kingdom, 
Agriculture  41-42  ...  35  11  ...  GO-80  ...  70  15  ..  59-06  ...  -21  90  ...  35  64  ...  12-66 

It  needs  no  profound  commentator,  nor  the  pungent  phrase  of 
the  professional  publicist,  to  drive  home  the  facts  here  revealed. 
We  have  a  large  population  which,  evenly  distributed,  would  show 
a  considerable  density  per  square  mile  of  our  area.  But  it  is  not 
evenly  distributed.  It  is  packed  away  in  small  areas,  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  congestion,  with  an  extremity  of  suffering  to 
those  so  crowded,  with  infinite  danger  to  the  moral  and  physical 
standard  of  the  race.  And  the  countryside,  the  source  of  our 
food  supply,  the  reservoir  from  which  the  stamina  and  fibre  of 
the  nation  must  be  replenished,  if  it  is  not  to  perish,  is  drained 
of  the  men  who  should  cultivate  it,  and  who  would  cultivate 
it  were  it  made  worth  their  while. 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  British  agriculture,  a  drama  told  in 
cold  numbers,  but  a  drama  whose  unities  are  unbroken.  Let  us 
heed  the  continuity  of  the  tale,  the  interlocking  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena.  Xo  manipulation  of  the  figures  is  necessary  to  show 
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the  decline  of  agriculture,  no  manipulation  can  disprove  or  palliate 
it.  The  chain  of  causation  is  co'tnplete. 

There  is,  however,  one  redeeming  feature — that  the  causes  of 
our  distress  are  to  a  great  extent  artificial.  To  think  otherwise, 
to  say  that  we  are  but  the  victims  of  natural  causes,  would  be 
to  despair,  as  fatalists  having  no  hope ;  it  would  be  blinding  our¬ 
selves  to  facts  immediately  before  our  eyes.  Great  Britain  is 
not  the  only  sufferer  by  the  development  of  new  worlds.  The 
Comte  de  Kocquigny  has  described  the  effect  of  foreign  conux^ti- 
tion  on  French  agriculture  in  words,  each  one  of  which  has 
been  applied  by  British  authorities  to  our  own,  and  which  might 
as  readily  be  applied  to  Denmark,  Germany,  or  the  Low 
Countries.  But — and  here  is  the  tx>int  where  British  and  Con¬ 
tinental  countries,  companions  in  misfortune,  parted  company 
in  effort — he  thus  concludes  : — 

“These  new  economic  conditions,  which  there  was  every  reason 
to  regard  as  permanent,  imposed  on  the  agricultural  industry  a 
profound  evolution.” 

The  foreigner  fought  against  the  new  idea  of  things,  but  we 
succumbed  to  it;  they  have  prevailed,  but  we  are  watching  an 
industrial  catastrophe.  But  our  error  goes  farther  back  than  this. 
The  seeds  of  agricultural  decadence  were  sown  before  the  produce 
of  the  new  worlds  swamped  our  markets.  Of  all  the  tables  giveii 
above  there  is  only  one  in  which  it  is  possible  to  confuse  cause  and 
effect— that  showing  the  decline  of  our  agricultural  population. 
Has  the  rural  population  declined  because  agriculture  has  declined, 
or  is  agriculture  declining  for  lack  of  a  rural  population?  This 
question  is  of  importance,  because  the  exodus  from  the  land  is 
really  the  central  situation  of  the  agricultural  tragedy.  Almost 
anything  may  be  borne  or  made  good  by  a  nation  ;  but  it  cannot 
bear,  or  ever  make  up  for,  the  loss  of  a  rural  population.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  the  rural  exodus 
to  agricultural  depression.  It  is  probably  true  that  it  is  both 
a  cause  and  an  effect.  The  reduction  of  the  area  under  tillage 
nece.ssarily  involved  a  reduction  of  labour,  to  which  also  con¬ 
tributed  that  policy  of  cheese-paring  economy  which,  contrary  to 
the  Continental  policy,  our  farmers  adopted  to  meet  competition. 
But,  clearly,  depression  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  rural  depopula¬ 
tion.  The  process  was  in  full  swing  from  1840  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  during  which  period  British  agriculture  attained  high 
prosperity.  The  exodus  from  the  land  cannot  be  said  to  be  an 
effect  of  depression,  except  so  far  as  this — that  it  was  an  effect 
of  the  policy  of  amalgamating  small  holdings  which  was  probably 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  want  of  elasticity  shown  by  British 
agriculture  in  meeting  the  new  conditions.  The  fact  that  the 
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land  of  Europe  was  in  more  hands,  and  that  there  was  a  greater 
variety  of  distribution,  no  doubt  enabled  Continental  nations  to 
adapt  themselves  more  readily  to  altered  conditions,  and  to  meet 
them  by  more  intense  culture  and  more  complete  organisation. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  former  relation  of  depression  with 
the  exodus  from  the  land,  it  may  now  bo  said  with  confidence 
that  the  exodus  has  become  an  obstacle  to  agricultural  regenera¬ 
tion.  The  evidence  collected  with  such  pains  by  Mr.  Eider 
Haggard  during  his  pilgrimage  through  the  counties  leaves  no 
doubt  on  this  |)oint.  When  even  dairy  farming  becomes  difficult 
for  want  of  milkers,  we  may  be  said  to  have  reached  bottom. 

Xo  one  can  read  such  books  as  Rural  Encjland,  which  records 
the  opinions  of  cxiierts  in  every  part  of  the  country,  or 
observe  what  is  happening  in  other  countries,  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  agricultural  question  is  a  question  of  men. 
Without  men  the  land  is  of  small  value,  and  nothing  can  ever 
make  it  of  much  value.  In  a  little  work  recently  published, 
which  contains  much  useful  information,  Mr.  Saxon  Mills  looks 
to  Tariff  Eeform  to  restore  British  agriculture,  and  somewhat 
contemptuously  rejects  the  extension  of  small  holdings  as  a 
remedy.  Small  ownership  he  approves  for  political  and  social, 
rather  than  for  economic  reasons.  Small  culture  he  considers 
unsuited  to  the  production  of  the  great  agricultural  staples,  for¬ 
getting  that  Continental  countries  do  produce  these  staples  under 
small  ownership.  He  calls  these  projects  “superficial.”  declaring 
that  “the  most  ideal  system  of  land  distribution  will  be  of  no 
avail  unless  we  give  the  farmer  something  he  can  cultivate  at  a 
profit.”  This  may  be  true,  but  surely  the  converse  is  even  more 
certain,  that  it  is  useless  making  cultivation  profitable  unless 
you  provide  the  men  by  whom  the  land  shall  be  cultivated.  It 
is  no  use  to  make  wheat  growing  profitable  if  you  cannot  sow 
and  reap  the  crop.  iNfr.  Christopher  Tumor  takes  a  wiser,  as 
well  as  a  wider,  view  of  the  situation,  when  he  makes  Tariff 
Eeform  one  of  the  factors  in  agricultural  reform,  and  looks  as  well 
to  increasing  the  numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  workers. 

As  things  are,  both  the  numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  are  inferior  to  our  wants.  Week  by  week  the 
young  and  efficient  leave  the  fields  for  the  towns,  or  leave  the 
country  altogether,  while  the  old  and  the  deficient  remain.  Why 
do  they  go?  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  for  the 
rural  exodus  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Agricultural  wages  were 
low,  cottage  accommodation  was  frequently  bad,  the  treatment 
of  the  men  was  not  always  good.  Agriculture  was  jirospering, 
but  surrounding  it  was  a  great  expansion  of  industrial  enterprise. 
The  rural  labourer  found  plenty  of  work  for  which  he  was  well 
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suited  on  the  railways  then  spreading  all  over  the  country,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  towns,  plenty  of  employment, 
good  wages,  openings  for  advancement.  Xaturally,  the  people 
went  where  the  money  was.  But  they  still  go.  The  towns  are 
congested,  the  labour  market  over-stocked,  agricultural  wages 
have  risen  until  they  now  average  18s.  4d.  a  week.  Considering 
the  relative  cost  of  living  and  the  extras  which  the  rural  dweller 
gets  he  is  as  well  or  better  off  than  the  town  dweller,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  better  surroundings.  And  still  the  efflux  of  the 
rural  ixipulation  continues.  As  formerly  the  cause  was  mainly 
economic,  so  now  it  is  to  a  degree  moral  and  mental.  Of  old  the 
men  went  to  better-paid  occupations,  now  they  leave  because  of  a 
profound  discontent  with  their  surroundings,  a  distinction  which 
may  be  subtle,  but  which  is  very  real  and  must  be  grasped. 

Education  has  done  much  of  this  work — a  fact  which  we  cannot 
deplore,  though  some  of  the  older  school  of  sociologists  make  it  a 
text  for  diatribes.  The  parish  boundaries  have  disappeared.  The 
labourer  has  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  he  perceives 
his  nakedness.  He  has  formed  ambitions  of  which  he  is  more 
or  less  dimly  conscious ;  with  enlarged  intelligence  have  come 
new  ideals  of  recreation.  In  the  country  he  can  gratify  neither ; 
he  finds  his  life  dull  and  unsatisfying.  In  iMr.  Haggard's  book, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  this  desire  for  amusement 
is  named  as  a  potent  cause  of  the  rural  exodus  by  many  authorities, 
landowners,  farmers,  schoolmasters,  and  ministers  of  religion, 
generally  with  reprobation.  But  this  discontent  of  which  the 
desire  for  recreation  is  only  a  phase,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  dismissed 
with  reprobation  or  regret ;  it  is  a  great  fact  which  has  to  be 
recognised  and  remedied.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sign  of  widening 
sympathy.  The  countryman  is  right ;  his  life  is  dull  and 
unsatisfying.  To  recognise  that,  with  the  desire  and  design  to 
put  it  right,  is  the  first  step  towards  agricultural  reform,  which 
must  precede  all  others.  Unless  the  man  is  kept  on  the  land 
all  schemes,  fiscal  or  other,  must  inevitably  fail. 

Compared  with  the  life  of  the  towns,  the  life  of  the  country 
must  always  be  dull.  But  it  is  not  only  in  England  that  it  is 
dull ;  it  is  dull  in  other  countries  too.  Yet  the  foreign  country¬ 
man  docs  not  fly  to  the  town.  During  his  term  of  military  service 
he  tastes  urban  joys,  and  yet  he  returns  to  the  land.  The  British 
countryman,  when  he  emigrates,  however,  sticks  to  the  land, 
where  he  probably'  has  less  society  than  he  gets  here.  The  social 
enjoyments  of  the  English  peasant  who  is  recruited  in  the  great 
army  of  the  unemployed  in  cities  are  neither  large  nor  alluring. 
And  yet  he  rarely  comes  back.  It  may  be  expected  therefore ,  that 
there  is  something  more  wanting  in  village  life  than  mere  gaiety. 
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that  the  coiintrj'man  is  not  repelled  so  much  by  want  of  variety 
entertainments  as  by  the  want  of  variety  of  outlook.  Thus 
regarded,  the  dullness  of  the  country  is  only  a  phase  of  a  profound 
discontent  which  goes  down  far  deeper  than  a  mere  craving  for 
amusement  and  which  is  born  of  hopelessness.  Mr.  Heebobni 
Kowntree  puts  the  case  tersely  and  well  :  — 

“The  large  farms  in  England  are  worked  by  agricultural 
labourers  who  have,  as  a  rule,  no  interest  in  the  success  or  failure 
of  their  year's  work  beyond  the  payment  of  their  wages.  As 
they  are  not  in  any  way  bound  to  the  soil,  they  are  exposed  to 
the  full  attractive  force  of  the  towns,  to  which  very  many  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  energetic  yield.” 

Thus  regarded,  who  can  say  that  the  life  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  not  hopeless  and  dull,  that  the  discontent  which  revolts 
against  it  is  not  righteous?  Would  it  not,  indeed,  be  more  dis¬ 
tressing  if  we  saw  large  masses  of  our  countrymen  stupidly 
acquiescing  in  a  system  which  condemned  them  to  monotonous 
cycles  of  labour,  to  eternal  plodding  in  one  dreary  circle  with 
nothing  before  them,  no  future  other  than  a  problematical  Old  Age 
l^ension?  Then  in  truth  we  might  despair  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  and  of  the  industry  itself.  As  it  is,  the  discontent  of 
the  rural  worker  with  his  surroundings  should  give  us  cause 
for  hope,  pointing  us,  as  it  does,  to  the  remedy. 

What  that  remedy  should  be  is  no  secret.  It  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  by  every  writer  on  land  reform.  The  agricultural 
labourer  must  be  offered  a  career.  Were  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
given  the  prospect  and  the  means  of  advancement,  our  agricultural 
problem  w’ould  be  in  a  fair  way  of  solution.  The  life  of  the  village 
would  assume  a  new  aspect.  The  alehouse,  wdth  its  depressed 
society,  would  not  represent  the  sum  total  of  enjoyment  or  occui)a- 
tion.  The  village  reading-room,  or  the  evening  agricultural  class, 
w'ould  take  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  countryman,  (‘'ourtship 
would  become  more  animated  and  easy,  and  courtship  is  a  great 
fact  of  existence.  It  is  often  overlooked  how  the  British  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  is  despised  by  the  girls  of  the  countryside.  They, 
too,  have  their  ambitions,  which  the  country  cannot  satisfy.  They 
want  their  own  home  ;  not  such  a  home  as  the  hojreless  labourer 
can  give,  from  w’hich  they  may  be  turned  out  at  any  time,  bur  a 
real  home  to  w^hich  they  can  cling.  Not  finding  it  in  their  own 
districts,  they  look  down  on  the  men  who  cannot  provide  it,  and 
they  seek  for  it  elsewhere.  We  must,  then,  return  to  the  country 
folk  that  stake  in  the  land  of  which  they  w’ere  deprived  during  last 
century  by  unwdse  legislation  and  by  a  rapid  industrial  expansion 
resulting  in  the  creation  of  large  estates.  Although  the  rural 
exodus  of  sixty  years  ago  may  be  largely  explained  by  the  causes 
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given  above,  it  is  surely  more  than  an  accident  that  it  coincided 
with  the  diminution  of  the  yeomen  and  the  small  holders.  If  we 
would  go  further  afield  for  proof,  we  may  take  Germany  and 
Ireland.  The  former  country  found  the  rural  [x^pulation  diminish¬ 
ing  in  those  provinces  where  large  estates  predominated,  and  she 
promptly  met  the  emergency  by  the  State-aided  creation  of  a 
peasant  proprietary.  In  Ireland  the  ratio  of  decline  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  began  steadily  to  diminish  with  the  creation  of  small 
ownership,  until  the  figimes  of  1909  showed  an  actual  increase 
over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  an  increase,  small  indeed,  but 
noteworthy  as  the  first  stemming  of  the  tide  of  emigration  which 
had  flowed  freely  since  1845. 

But  if  the  countryman  is  to  be  kept  upon  the  land,  or  attracted 
back  to  the  land  by  the  offer  of  a  career,  it  must  be  a  full  career, 
a  prospect  with  the  fullest  horizon.  It  is  not  enough  to  offer 
him  the  [)rospect  of  renting  a  bit  of  land ;  he  must  have  before 
him  the  hope  of  becoming  the  owner  of  his  land  and  of  his  home. 
He  may  not  avail  himself  of  the  chance,  but  to  debar  him  from 
the  opportunity  is  to  whittle  down  the  gift  until  it  loses  half 
its  value.  If  reform  is  not  to  be  half-hearted — and  half-hearted 
attempts  never  effected  anything — the  fullest  play  must  be  given 
to  natural  forces  and  natural  desires.  It  is  because  the  natural 
forces  and  natural  desires  of  the  peasantry  have  been  repressed 
that  our  fields  are  desolate,  it  is  because  they  have  had  full  scope 
in  other  countries  that  their  country-sides  are  hives  of  industry. 
The  desire  of  possession  is  of  all  forces  the  most  potent,  and  for 
that  reason  it  must  be  called  to  our  aid. 

The  land  jwlicy  of  the  present  Government  appears  to  rest  on 
the  negation  and  repression  of  this  natural  force.  There  appeared 
last  year  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  ownership  and  tenancy  by 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  the  natural  authority  of  which  gained  additional 
sanction  of  a  preface  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
himself,  in  which  this  strange  doctrine  is  strongly  maintained. 
Lord  Carrington  objects  to  ownership  that  it  tends  to  foster  indi¬ 
viduality,  which  he  finds  is  alrea.dy  too  strongly  developed.  But 
among  whom?  Why  among  the  agricultural  labourers  who 
have  left  and  are  leaving  the  fields  becau.se  they  find  in  them 
no  opening  for  their  individuality.  Lord  Carrington  cannot 
mean  that  ownership  will  check  the  progress  of  co-operation, 
because'  every  country  in  Europe  is  a  standing  refutation  of  the 
statement ;  therefore  he  must  mean  that  agriculture  is  to  be 
regenerated  by  stifling  individuality,  that  natural  force  which  is 
the  parent  of  ambition  and  energy,  which  was  for  so  long  part 
of  the  Liberal  creed.  Mrs.  Wilkins  pushes  the  doctrine  further. 
Lest  injustice  be  done,  here  are  her  words  :  — 
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“The  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1892  was  based  on  a  system  of  ownership. 
Under  this  Act  it  w’as  more  difficult  to  become  a  tenant  than  an  owner. 

It  failed  :  and  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  for  its  failure  w'as  that  the  financial 
conditions,  entailing  a  large  deposit  and  repayment  by  instalment  in  a  com. 
paratively  short  period,  put  it  beyond  the  means  of  most  small  men. 

“The  Act  of  1907  sought  to  remedy  this;  and  in  doing  so  it  made  tenancy 
easier  to  attain  than  ownership.  Its  supporters,  without  preventing  owner, 
ship,  refused  to  alter  the  incorporated  Act  of  1892  so  as  to  make  this  form 
of  tenure  as  easy  to  attain  as  tenancy. 

“The  real  question  before  us  is,  therefore:  Is  ownership  to  be  made  as 
easy  to  attain  as  tenancy  ?  The  choice  of  either  to  the  small  holder  will 
remain  :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  certain  quarters,  the  greater  senti. 
mental  attraction  to  ownership  will  cause  a  preference  for  it  amongst  those 
who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  tw'o  systems  in  a  practical 
manner.  If  owmership  is,  therefore,  an  undesirable  form  of  tenure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  small  holder  in  the  long  run,  a  very  serious  responsibility 
will  be  on  those  who  lightly  alter  the  present  arrangement  of  making 
tenancy  the  easiest  to  obtain  financially.” 

One  might  point  out  that  in  this  passage  the  writer  has  more 
than  once  strayed  into  the  fallacy  of  begging  the  question,  as 
when  the  attraction  of  ownership  is  described  as  “sentimental.” 
It  certainly  is  in  part  a  matter  of  sentiment — not  merely  abstract 
sentiment,  but  a  real  driving  power.  And  it  is  more  than  this— it 
is  also  a  matter  of  human  experience.  Mrs.  Wilkins  errs  when 
she  suggests  that  ownership  will  only  appeal  to  “those  w'ho  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  two  systems  in  a  practical 
manner.”  In  Belgium  the  two  systems  exist  side  by  side  in 
singular  perfection,  and  yet  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree  over  and 
over  again  remarks  how  men  gratify  their  desire  for  ownership 
at  huge  cost,  and  not  only  so,  but,  according  to  him,  cultivate 
the  land  better  than  the  tenants.  But  detailed  analysis  of 
iNIrs.  Wilkins’  argument  may  be  passed  over  in  order  to  observe 
her  frank  avowal  that  the  land  jx^licy  of  1907  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  natural  desire  to  possess  land,  which  in  itself  is 
a  great  natural  force,  should  be  repressed.  It  is  a  satirically 
benevolent  idea  that  the  people  should  be  protected  against  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  ordinary  natural  man  does  not  w’ant  to  be 
protected  against  himself ;  he  wants  to  be  master  of  his  fate, 
and  by  so  much  as  he  is  deprived  of  that  control,  by  so  much 
his  ambitions  and  his  energies  are  emasculated.  What  defect 
is  there  inherent  in  the  British  character  that  it  should  he 
surrounded  by  checks  and  safeguards  which  have  not  been 
needed  by  men  of  Latin  and  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races? 
Men  do  not  w’ant  to  be  saved  against  themselves,  nor  is  it 
necessary  that,  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  they  should.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  natural  law  wdll  prescribe  in  every  country  the 
form  of  land  tenure  most  suitable  to  it.  Any  other  form 
of  tenure  will  be  artificial  and  barren.  But  experience  and 
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natural  law  cannot  find  expression  when  there  is  any  barrier 
to  the  free  play  of  natural  force.  The  Unionist  Party  has  been 
accused  of  trying  to  establish  an  artificial  system  of  small  owner¬ 
ship  They  w’ould  hardly  be  so  foolish  as  to  try,  and  they  are 
not  trying,  to  do  this.  What  they  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make 
the  path  to  full  possession  as  easy  as  to  limited  occupation  of  the 
land.  In  that  there  is  nothing  artificial ;  it  is  the  freest  of  free 
trade. 

Only  as  to  the  question  of  method  is  there  any  division  at  all 
in  the  party  of  small  ownership.  Shall  the  creation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary  be  entrusted  to  the  State,  or  shall  it  be  effected 
through  a  semi-official  medium — a  National  Land  Bank,  sup^xirted 
by  the  State?  There  are  valid  arguments  for  either  course,  wUich 
can  be  no  more  than  summarised  here.  For  direct  State  inter¬ 
vention  there  is  the  precedent  of  Ireland,  there  is  the  knowledge 
men  have  of  the  Government,  their  continual  contact  with  it, 
the  confidence  they  feel  in  dealing  with  it,  the  existence  of 
machinery,  which  is  capable  of,  or  can  readily  be  adapted  to, 
the  purpose  of  land  jmrchase,  the  power  of  the  purse.  These 
are  strong  arguments,  but  not,  to  my  mind,  conclusive.  No  doubt, 
there  is  firm  confidence  in  the  probity  of  the  Administration ,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  there  is  equal  trust  in  its  promptitude. 
The  precedent  of  Ireland,  so  often  quoted,  is  double-edged.  The 
facility  with  which  land  purchase  was  conducted  in  its  earlier 
years  has  been  something  more  than  counterbalanced  by  later 
events.  The  power  of  the  purse  has  not  enabled  the  Government 
to  complete  transactions ;  financial  exigencies,  or  political  and 
economic  predilections,  or  both,  have  brought  land  purchase  to 
a  standstill.  Now,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  policy  of  land  settle¬ 
ment  that  it  should  be  steady  and  continuous,  that,  once  adopted 
it  should  be  free  from  the  accelerating  or  retarding  influence  of 
party.  This  cannot  be  secured  if  its  development  be  entrusted 
either  to  the  central  Administration  or  to  the  local  authority.  In 
the  former  case  it  would  be  hoping  too  much  from  human  nature 
to  expect  that  a  Government  pledged  to  Socialistic  ideas  should 
carry  out  a  scheme  of  individual  ownership  with  firm  loyalty,  or 
even  observe  a  benevolent  neutrality  towards  it ;  in  the  latter  case 
we  already  have  complaints  that  the  provision  of  small  holdings  is 
influenced  by  personal  bias  and  local  conditions.  A  National  Land 
Bank  would  stand  outside  such  disturbing  influences.  Its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Government  wmuld  be  limited  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  national  guarantee  and  to  Government  supervision  of  its 
financial  methods.  Its  work  would  be  less  cramped  by  official 
routine,  less  hampered  by  Medic  regulations,  and  more  zealous, 
inasmuch  as  its  prosperity  would  be  proportioned  to  the  volume  of 
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its  business.  And  further,  the  National  Land  Bank  would  stand 
behind  the  small  landowners  it  had  called  into  being  as  the 
fountain  of  agricultural  credit  for  large  farmers,  and  for  agricul¬ 
tural  village  banks  or  credit  societies.  Nor  is  it  a  negligible 
consideration  that  the  mortgage  bonds  which  (as  do  Land  Banks 
in  all  other  countries),  the  National  Land  Bank  would  issue 
against  its  advances,  would  provide  a  good  investment  for  the 
savings  of  the  people.  This  aspect  of  the  scheme  is  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  at  a  time  when  British  capital  seeks  vainly  for  invest¬ 
ment  at  home,  and  when  a  great  financier  pleads  for  the  popu¬ 
larisation  of  Consols. 

Here,  then,  is  the  tragedy  of  British  agriculture,  gloomy,  but 
as  yet  unfinished.  The  last  act  remains  to  be  written.  It  is 
for  us  to  settle  what  it  shall  be.  And  shall  it  not  be  settled 
now? 

Gilbert  Parker. 


BJOENSTJERNE  BJORXSON. 

In  front  of  the  National  Theatre  in  Christiania,  but  some  little 
distance  apart,  and  with  their  faces  turned  away  from  each  other, 
attitudes  that  might  well  appear  symbolical,  there  stand  on 
plinths  of  moderate  dimensions  two  life-size  figures  in  bronze ; 
one  of  these,  on  the  right,  is  Henrik  Ibsen;  the  other,  on  the 
left,  is  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  the  greatest  men  Norway  has 
produced.  Both  of  them  lived  long,  reaching  nigh  to  the  four¬ 
score  limit;  Ibsen,  born  in  18'28,  died  six  years  ago,  while 
Bjornson,  born  four  years  after  the  other,  passed  away  last  year. 
In  their  lives  and  writings  they  had  a  good  deal  in  common,  but 
much  more  in  which  they  were  sharply  divided.  Always  rivals 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  at  times  they  were  friends,  and 
at  others  the  reverse,  though  their  families  w’ere  united  through 
the  marriage  of  Ibsen’s  son  to  Bjornson’s  daughter.  It  .may  be 
recalled  that  Bjornson  declared  he  was  vilified  in  the  “John 
Gabriel  Borkman  ’’  of  Ibsen,  a  charge,  however,  w’hich  the  latter 
strenuousl}^  denied.  In  politics  they  did  not  see  eye  to  eye ; 
in  the  pr'otracted  struggle  between  the  late  King  Oscar  and  the 
Norwegian  people  Ibsen  took  small  share,  whereas  to  Bjornson, 
more  than  any  other  man,  was  it  owing  that  in  1905  Norway 
again  became  an  independent  country  under  a  king  of  its  own. 

They  were  men  of  widely  different  temperament,  and  their 
fundamental  outlook  on  life  was  far  from  being  the  same.  Both 
regarded  it  with  serious  gaze,  but  the  one  considered  it  in  a 
critical,  detached,  and  somewhat  pessimistic  spirit,  while  the 
other  took  the  view  of  the  determined  optimist.  Ibsen  w’as 
reserved,  austere,  rather  “dour” — it  was  remembered  against 
him  that  he  had  Scots  blood  in  his  veins;  Bjornson,  a  man  of 
exuberant  vitality  and  enormous  force,  was  genial,  buoyant  and 
hopeful.  Bjornson  held  that  life  was  the  best  gift  God  had  given 
to  men,  containing  all  else  besides,  and  was  to  be  made  the  most 
of;  Ibsen  conveyed  the  impression  that,  wherever  it  came  from, 
it  was  none  too  excellent  or  desirable  a  thing.  One  of  the  truest 
statements  of  the  essential  difference  between  them  was  that 
made  by  Georg  Brandes,  the  Danish  author,  in  the  epigram  : 
“Ibsen  is  a  judge,  severe  as  a  judge  of  Israel ;  Bjornson  is  a 
prophet,  the  herald  of  a  better  future.”  In  America  the  latter 
has  been  described  as  a  “Prophet-King,”  and  there  was  a  certain 
fitness  in  calling  him  kingly ;  he  had  a  regal  look,  a  commanding 
way,  and  for  a  considerable  period  he  might  have  been  not 
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inappropriately  styled  the  uncrowned  king  of  Norway,  such  was 
his  hold  on  the  country. 

The  two  statues,  erected  outside  the  National  Theatre  in  the 
Norwegian  capital,  typify  the  position  of  the  men;  they  stand 
together  in  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen,  and,  though  not 
perhaps  equally,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  What  rank  the 
mature  judgment  of  the  future  will  accord  them,  when  compared 
with  each  other,  it  is  not  easy  to  forecast.  But  if  Ibsen  then  be 
deemed  the  greater  writer,  as  in  the  general  opinion  of  our  time  he 
is,  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  the  day  will  never  come  when  there  will 
be  the  slightest  doubt  that  Bjornson  was  the  greater  man.  Still, 
it  will  always  be  natural  to  bracket  them,  with  some  reservations 
— to  think  of  them  as  standing  together  like  the  figures  of  bronze 
in  front  of  the  theatre,  some  little  distance  apart,  and  with  their 
faces  turned  away  from  each  other.  Indeed,  it  will  often  hardly 
be  possible  to  think  of  one  without  thinking  of  the  other. 

Poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  orator  and  ix)litician,  Bjornson  began 
life  as  a  peasant,  and  the  son  of  a  peasant,  though  he  was,  as 
they  say  in  Scotland,  a  son  of  the  manse.  He  was  born  on 
December  8,  1832,  in  one  of  the  wild  and  desolate  valleys  of  the 
Dovrefjeld  at  Ivvikne,  where  his  father,  Peder  Bjornson,  was 
parish  priest.  In  one  of  his  shorter  stories,  “Blakken”  (“The 
Dun  Horse”),  Bjornson  speaks  of  the  hard  life  they  led  in  that 
remote  and  barren  locality,  and  portrays  the  savage  character  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  parsonage  lay  so  high  in  the  mountains  that 
grain  would  not  ripen  there  ;  winter  came  sorrowfully  early,  and 
snow  often  lay  on  a  level  with  the  second  storey ;  the  boy  dared 
not  take  hold  of  the  latch  of  the  door  for  fear  it  would  freeze  to 
his  fingers.  The  nature  of  the  people  of  the  place  was  as  obdurate, 
as  stony,  as  their  lands  ;  Peder  Bjornson  was  a  muscular  Christian 
of  the  fighting  variety,  and  he  had  to  make  good  his  ]X)sition  and 
influence  with  his  flock,  when  first  he  took  charge  of  it,  with  his 
bare  fists  for  arguments — and  he  did  it  so  persuasively  that  there 
w'ere  no  recalcitrants.  It  was  among  these  harsh  and  stern 
surroundings  that  Bjornson  spent  his  earliest  years  and  received 
his  first  impressions,  but  when  he  was  six  years  old  his  father 
was  transferred  to  Naesset,  in  the  Bomsdal,  one  of  the  loveliest 
districts  of  Norway,  and  its  beauty  had  an  immense  effect  on 
his  opening  mind  and  sensitive  heart.  Later  he  described  how 
he  would  stand  and  gaze  at  the  sunlight  playing  on  mountain 
and  fjord  until  his  emotions  found  vent  in  tears,  as  if  he  had 
“done  something  wrong,”  and  how  he  would  be  filled  with  a 
longing  he  could  not  explain,  but  which  w^as  so  keen  that  while 
it  gave  him  the  deepest  happiness,  it  also  carried  with  it  the 
sense  of  great  pain  and  sorrow. 
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In  his  eleventh  year  Bjornson  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school 
of  Molde,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  seventeen.  He  was 
by  no  means  a  brilliant  boy  in  his  classes,  and  he  was  troublesome 
to  his  teachers.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  Church ;  to 
become  a  pastor  is  the  goal  of  the  ambitious  Norwegian  peasant, 
and  Peder  Bjornson  wished  his  son  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Bjornstjerne  had  gratified  the  paternal  heart  by  writing  some 
hymns  when  he  was  a  child.  But  he  was  slow  and  dull  in  his 
studies,  making  apparently  very  little  progress.  Yet  these  school 
years  were  not  barren ;  they  at  least  gave  indications  of  the  man 
the  boy  was  to  become.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  read  and  was 
profoundly  affected  by  the  poem  of  his  countryman,  Wergeland, 
called  “Der  Engilske  Lods  ”  (“The  English  Pilot”) ;  it  was  this 
which  gave  him  a  definite  bent  towards  literature,  and  from  this 
time  on  he  steeped  his  soul  in  that  golden  flood  of  romance, 
legend,  and  history,  the  Sagas,  which  reflect  the  great  age  when 
Iceland  was  supreme  in  the  North ;  fascinated  by  these  glowing 
records  of  the  ancient  heroes,  he  gave  scant  attention  to  his 
school  work.  Another  sign  of  what  he  was  to  be  was  shown  by 
his  organising  clubs  and  unions  of  “Liberal”  tendency  among 
the  boys,  proceedings  which  earned  him  thus  early  the  sobriquet 
of  “The  Agitator.” 

When  he  was  seventeen  his  father,  dissatisfied  with  the  small 
advance  he  had  made  at  Molde,  sent  him  to  Christiania,  where 
he  entered  “Heltberger’s  Studenterfabrik ”  to  prepare,  or  rather 
to  be  prepared,  for  the  university.  But  it  was  not  until  1852, 
and  only  after  several  failures,  that  he  succeeded  in  passing  the 
entrance  examination,  and  matriculated  as  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Christiania.  The  dull  boy  had  developed  into  the 
dull  lad,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  curriculum  was  concerned,  and 
nothing  is  more  surprising,  in  the  light  of  this,  than  the  pre¬ 
eminence  he  was  destined  to  attain,  and  that  in  no  great  while. 
One  is  reminded,  somehow,  of  Carlyle’s  story  of  the  two  boys 
at  school  in  Edinburgh;  the  bright  boy  always  at  the  top,  the 
dull  boy  always  at  the  foot  of  the  class ;  the  former  always 
commended ,  the  latter  always  censured  ;  a  great  future  prophesied 
for  the  clever  scholar,  hopeless  failure  for  the  dunce ;  but  the 
dux  becomes  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  whereas  the  booby  is 
8ir  Walter  Scott  “of  the  universe.”  Bjornson  stated  that  he 
had  a  presentiment  that  he  was  fated  to  play  a  considerable  part 
in  the  world,  but  nobody  encouraged  him  in  the  idea.  At  the 
preparatory  school,  or  “crammer’s,”  he  formed  friendships  with 
Yinje,  Lie,  and  Sars,  afterwards  distinguished  respectively  as 
poet,  novelist,  and  historian,  and  they  thought  him  a  likeable 
fellow  but  rather  dense.  Sometimes  he  felt  overwhelmed  by  a 
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sense  of  his  own  stupidity.  None  suspected  he  was  a  ffenius. 

It  was  in  the  early  ’fifties  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ibsen 
— both  all  unconscious  of  what  the  future  held  for  them. 

Bjornson  cut  no  particular  figure  at  the  university ;  perhaps 
he  dreamed  a  good  deal  in  these  days,  and  it  may  be  that  what 
woke  him  up  was  an  intimation  from  his  father  that  he  must 
look  to  himself,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  means  of  existence;  the 
pastor  had  other  claims  on  his  small  means,  and  he  thought  it 
was  high  time  that  tins  somewhat  good-for-nothing  eldest  son 
should  try  to  earn  a  living.  This  was  in  1854,  and  Bjornson  was 
twenty-two.  Then,  under  the  compulsion  of  necessity,  he  began 
his  literary  life,  starting  through  the  modest  gate  of  journalism 
and  review-writing  in  the  local  Press,  but  doing  nothing  that 
was  in  any  way  remarkable.  Two  years  afterwards  he  undertook 
the  editorship  of  the  little  weekly  journal ,  “Illustreret  Folkehlad,” 
and  to  fill  its  columns  wrote  his  earliest  stories  and  sketches, 
which  were  largely  in  the  nature  of  descriptions  and  impressions 
of  the  lives  and  surroundings  of  the  peasants  in  the  mountains 
and  valleys,  among  whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  of  whom 
he  had  so  intimate  a  knowledge.  Here  he  was  at  home  ;  in  writing 
of  it  he  suddenly  found  himself,  but  w-hat  was  in  him  was  not 
realised  until  1857,  when  he  published  his  first  peasant -romance, 
“Synnove  Solbakken,”  which  came  out  as  a  holiday  number  of 
his  paper.  This  admirable  novel  immediately  attracted  attention ; 
it  appeared  in  book-form  in  the  same  year,  and  subsequently 
went  through  many  editions ;  it  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages,  and  there  are  several  English  versions  of  it. 

This  novel  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  literature  of  Norway. 
Until  its  publication  there  was,  projX'rly  speaking,  hardly  any 
national  Norwegian  literature  at  all ;  Norwegian  authors  had  been 
entirely  Danish  in  their  sympathies,  and  had  belonged  to  the 
aristocratic  caste.  Up  to  that  time  the  peasant  class,  which  hy 
far  preponderated  over  every  other  in  the  country,  wms  inarticulate 
and  dumb  ;  now,  at  length,  it  found  a  voice  in  Bjornson,  himself 
a  peasant  sprung  from  the  soil ;  it  spoke  in  this  first  book  of  his 
with  such  insight  and  aptness,  truth  and  delicacy,  as  well  as 
freshness  and  charm,  that  the  novel  was  welcomed  with  much 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  land.  Naturally,  it  met  wuth  a  certain 
amount  of  hostile  criticism,  because  it  was  so  different  from 
anything  that  had  previously  been  published  in  Norway,  and  it  was 
received  with  some  coldness  in  Copenhagen,  but  it  instantly 
established  its  author’s  reputation.  Not  that  the  ]“)easant-romance 
was  quite  a  new  thing  in  itself  ;  before  this,  Auerbach  had  brought 
out  his  “  Schwarzwiilder  Dorfgeschichten,”  and  other  writers  had 
worked  well  in  this  same  fruitful  field.  But  the  inspiration  did  not 
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come  to  him  from  without,  Bjornson  has  stated ;  he  had  not  even 
read  any  of  the  German  or  French  peasant -novels  then  extant ;  he 
was  moved  six)ntaneously  to  write  as  he  did,  and  formed  himself 
after  no  exemplar.  The  truth  was  that  the  matter  was  in  him, 
and  he  got  it  out  of  him.self,  as  it  were,  presenting  it  at  the  same 
time  in  a  marvellously  attractive  and  perfect  literary  form.  It 
came  to  him  without  conscious  effort  or  striving  for  effect, 
finished  and  complete,  as  by  intuition  or  as  a  divine  gift ;  simply, 
it  came,  just  as  a  Wonder  Boy’s  gift  of  music  comes.  In  other 
words,  it  was  genius.  The  dull  young  man,  of  w'hom  no  one 
expected  much,  had  given  to  the  world  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
He  never  did  anything  better  except  “Arne,”  his  other  great 
peasant-romance,  which  followed  “Synnove  Solbakken  ”  in  the 
succeeding  year. 

In  “Synnove  Solbakken”  the  central  figure  is  a  young  fellow, 
Thorbjorn,  the  son  of  a  farmer ;  the  heroine,  after  whom  the  book 
is  named,  is  the  daughter  of  another  peasant — she  is  a  beautiful 
creature;  “in  the  memory  of  man  there  had  not  been  a  lovelier 
girl  in  the  valley.”  Their  history  from  their  infancy  is  given 
in  brief,  and,  incidentally,  a  picture  is  painted,  wdth  sure,  unerring 
hand,  of  tbe  life  of  the  peasantry.  Thorbjorn  and  Synnove  are 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  their  union  closes  the  narrative. 
There  is  much  play  of  emotion,  but  the  book  is  only  secondarily 
a  love  story;  the  chief  interest  attaches  to  Thorbjorn,  whose 
portrait  is  drawn  with  great  pow'er  and  tenderness.  He  is  a 
strong  man,  insubordinate  and  passionate,  with  a  wild  and  fierce 
nature  in  need  of  stern  discipline ;  he  is  a  savage  of  the  hills 
who  must  be  tamed  before  he  can  become  fit  mate  for  the  girl 
he  loves — the  story  tells  how'  this  is  effected,  but  there  is  no 
preaching  about  it.  The  writing  is  direct  and  simple  ;  incident 
succeeds  incident  in  the  most  natural  yet  effective  manner ; 
throughout  the  romance  there  is  seen  what  may  be  called  a 
consummate  artlessness,  which  is  art  itself,  and  this  is  especially 
notable  in  the  frank,  unstudied  and  ingenuous  dialogue.  The 
peasants  are  real  peasants,  real  human  beings,  living  and  acting 
and  talking  as  one  instinctively  feels  they  must,  in  their  environ¬ 
ment,  live  and  act  and  talk  ;  indeed,  the  novel  leaves  on  the  mind 
a  quite  extraordinary  impression  of  reality,  and  it  may  be  said, 
in  passing,  that  reality  rather  than  realism  is  a  dominant  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Bjornson ’s  work. 

This  novel  having  proved  a  great  success,  Bjornson  turned  his 
thoughts  to  writing  for  the  stage  ;  it  was  not  altogether  new 
ground,  for  before  going  to  the  university  he  had  written  an 
historical  drama  called  “Valborg,”  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  direction  of  the  Christiania  Theatre  and  accepted,  but  it  was 
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never  produced,  being  voluntarily  withdrawn  by  the  author,  whom 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  technicalities  of  the  theatre  had 
made  conscious  of  its  defects  as  a  play.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  verses  it  has  never  been  printed,  nor  have  two  other  dramas 
of  his  student  days.  He  now  wrote  a  little  one-act  drama, 

“  Mallem  Slagene  ”  (“  Between  the  Battles  ”) ,  which  was  put  on 
at  the  Christiania  Theatre  on  October  27,  1857,  but  though  well 
received  by  the  critics,  it  ran  only  for  three  nights.  It  was 
brought  out  as  a  book  in  1858.  The  action  of  the  piece  takes 
place  during  a  break  in  the  civil  war  between  King  Magnus  and 
King  Sverre,  and  the  play  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  heroine, 
Inga,  w’ho  is  torn  between  two  loves — love  for  her  lover,  and 
love  for  her  father.  In  1857  Bjornson  also  composed  a  three-act 
drama,  “Halte  Hulda”  (“Lame  Hulda”),  which  was  published 
in  book-form  in  the  following  year,  but  not  put  on  the  boards  till 
long  afterwards.  These  earliest  dramatic  efforts  of  Bjornson  did 
not  meet  with  much  appreciation,  nor  did  they  give  clear  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  success  he  was  later  to  achieve  in  the  domain  of  the 
dramatist.  They  certainly  did  not  supply  him  with  what  he 
stood  most  in  need  of — the  sinews  of  war. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  in  his  fortunes  that,  on  the  invitation  of 
Ole  Bull,  the  famous  violinist,  Bjornson  became  director  of  the 
theatre  at  Bergen — December,  1857.  This  position  he  held  for 
two  years,  combining  with  it  much  other  work.  For  a  time  he  was 
editor  of  a  local  journal,  the  “Bergenspost,”  and  this  period  saw 
his  first  active  participation  in  politics.  To  this  period  also  belongs 
“Arne,”  his  finest  peasant-romance;  written  in  1858,  it  was 
published  at  Bergen  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  but  it 
failed,  particularly  in  Korwmy  itself,  to  gain  much  notice  until 
a  considerable  time  had  passed.  Eventually  its  singular  excellence 
was  recognised ;  it  was  translated  into  many  languages ; 
the  English  version,  w'hich  appeared  in  1866,  was  Bjornson’s 
first  appearance  before  the  British  public.  This  romance 
of  Norwegian  country  life  is  now  almost  universally  regarded 
.as  his  greatest  achievement  in  its  special  field,  though  a 
few^  critics  award  the  first  place  to  “En  Glad  Gut”  (“A  Happy 
Boy  ”) ,  which  wms  published  shortly  after  “  Arne  ”  in  a  volume 
of  miscellanies,  also  dated  from  Bergen.  A  perfect  gem  of  a 
story,  exquisitely  told,  “Arne”  is,  how’ever,  on  a  higher  plane; 
it  show’s  the  same  remarkable  combination  of  strength  and  tender¬ 
ness  W'hich  characterised  “Synnove  Solhakken,”  but  in  its  appeal 
it  reaches  a  wider  sympathy. 

The  hero  of  the  book,  Arne,  is  a  peasant  with  a  strain  of  poetry 
in  him  ;  he  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams  and  a  maker  of  songs,  but  he  is 
conditioned  by  his  history  and  environment.  He  is  first  intro- 
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diiced  as  the  “only  child  at  the  little  farm  among  the  hills,”  living 
with  his  grandmother  and  his  mother,  Margit,  who  “once  stayed 
too  long  at  a  dancing  party.”  He  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  one 
Nils  Skraeder,  a  fiddler  of  genius  and  a  man  fatally  attractive 
to  women,  but  a  drunkard  and  a  ne’er-do-well.  Nils  has  his  back 
broken  in  a  quarrel  over  Brigit,  another  girl  of  the  countryside, 
is  carried  to  Margit ’s  house,  recovers  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
marries  her.  For  a  time  he  keeps  sober,  but  relapses  and  maltreats 
her— to  the  indignation  of  their  son  Arne,  wdio  is  only  prevented 
by  his  father’s  sudden  death  from  killing  him.  The  lad  grow's 
up  shy  and  reserved,  but  he  is  deeply  attached  to  his  mother, 
who  is  even  more  deeply  attached  to  him.  He  longs,  however, 
to  go  into  the  w’orld ,  to  fly  over  the  hills  and  far  aw'ay ;  he  is 
restless  and  unsatisfied — but  there  is  his  mother  !  He  has  a  friend 
who  has  gone  into  the  world,  and  he  expects  to  hear  from  him 
of  it;  letters  arrive,  but  Margit,  fearful  lest  she  lose  her  son, 
keeps  them,  and  hides  from  him  that  they  have  come.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  meets  a  girl,  FjH,  and  falls  in  love  with  her ;  she  is  the 
(laughter  of  the  man  wdth  whom  his  father  had  had  the  row  that 
laid  him  low,  and  her  mother  is  the  Brigit  of  the  same  episode. 
Eli  falls  in  love  with  Ame ,  but  his  wmoing  is  shy  and  distant ; 
however,  they  are  brought  together  by  Margit,  and  the  story 
ends  happily.  “Arne”  is  an  idyll  which  never  loses  touch  with 
reality,  and  its  quality  is  of  the  highest ;  it  certainly  was  remark¬ 
able  that  it  did  not  win  instant  approval  and  success. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859  Bjbrnson,  tiring  of  his  life  in  Bergen, 
returned  to  Christiania,  where  he  engaged  in  journalism.  For 
a  while  he  edited  the  “Aftenblad.”  In  the  following  year  he  w'as 
granted  by  the  Norwegian  Government  a  year’s  travelling  allow¬ 
ance — a  sort  of  studentship,  one  might  call  it — and  he  went  to 
Rome ;  the  grant  was  extended  so  as  to  permit  him  to  stay  in 
Italy  till  1862,  and  to  visit  the  Tyrol  and  France,  and  it  was 
after  an  absence  of  three  years  that  he  returned  to  Christiania, 
but  during  them  he  had  been  hard  at  work.  As  “Arne  ”  had  not 
proved  a  success  financially,  Bjomson  had  turned  to  the  drama 
again;  in  Borne  he  wTote  the  tragedy,  “Kong  Sverre  ”  (“King 
Sverre”),  which  w'as  published  in  Copenhagen  in  1861;  it  is  a 
saga-drama,  as  is  “Sigurd  Slembe”  (“Sigurd  the  Bastard”),  wdiich 
was  completed  in  1862 ;  the  latter  is  a  trilogy,  consisting  of 
three  separate  plays  under  the  one  title.  A  great  poem ,  a  veritable 
saga,  “Sigurd  Slembe”  is  the  finest  of  Bjornson’ s  dramatic 
works ;  it  w’as  first  performed  in  1865 ,  but  it  was  not  so  popular 
as  his  “Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland”  (“Mary  Stuart  in  Scotland”), 
which  was  published  in  1864,  and  produced  in  1867.  The  last- 
named  play  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  the  sagas  ;  Bjornson 
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had  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  a  theme  which  has  inspired  and 
will  never  cease  to  inspire  great  jwets. 

Sigin-d  the  Bastard  is  a  typical  ISjornson  hero— a  strong, 
energetic,  able  and  ambitions  man,  conditioned  or,  rather,  one 
perhajis  should  say,  handicapped  by  some  bar  of  circumstance 
of  character  or  ]>osition.  Sigurd  does  not  know  who  is  his  father, 
but  he  forces  his  mother  to  confess  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  king, 
Magnus  Barefoot,  and  he  leaves  her  in  search  of  adventures 
which,  adventures  being  to  the  adventurous,  he  finds  in  due 
course.  In  the  second  part  of  the  trilogy,  which  deals  with 
Sigurd's  second  flight  from  Norway,  he  reaches  the  court  of  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  then  in  exile  in  Caithness,  dispossessed  of  his 
domains.  The  earl  is  a  weakling  and  a  dreamer,  but  his  mother 
Helga  and  aunt  Frakerk  are  domineering  and  intriguing  women, 
and  they  persuade  Sigurd  to  undertake  his  restoration — and  in 
this  the  hero  succeeds.  The  love  interest  is  supplied  in  Audhild, 
one  of  Bjornson’s  finest  creations,  a  niece  of  Helga.  The  girl  falls 
madly  in  love  with  Sigurd.  The  earl  commits  suicide  by 
accident,  having  donned  by  mistake  a  ix)isoned  shirt  intended 
for  another,  and  the  earldom  is  offered  to  Sigurd,  but  he  refuses 
it  and  returns  to  Norway,  leaving  Audhild  disconsolate.  In  the 
last  part  of  the  trilogy,  which  is  occupied  with  Sigurd’s  return 
home,  he  appears  at  the  court  of  his  half-brother.  King  Harald 
Gille,  but  his  hopes  and  plans  are  shattered,  and  filled  with  despair 
he  goes  back  in  the  end  to  his  mother. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  tragedy  of  “Mary  Stuart” 
Bjornson  became  manager  of  the  Christiania  Theatre,  a  |K)st  which 
he  occupied  for  two  years  and  a  half ;  it  did  not  prove  very 
congenial,  and  it  put  a  complete  stop  to  his  literary  work ;  indeed, 
for  the  ten  vears  1865-1875  his  literary  “product”  cannot  be  said 
to  be  specially  remarkable  with  respect  to  quality,  while  in 
quantity  it  was  inconsiderable.  In  1865  there  appeared  from  his 
pen  “De  Nygifte  ”  (“The  Newly-Wedded  Bair”),  an  agreeable, 
diverting  and  popular  comedy  of  manners,  which  is  still  played 
and  still  pleases,  but  is  nothing  wonderful.  One  result  of  his 
release  from  the  management  of  the  Christiania  Theatre  was  the 
composition  of  another  peasant-romance,  “Fiskerjenteu ”  (“The 
h^isher  Ijuss”),  w-iich.  though  inferior  to  “Synnove  Solbakken” 
and  “Arne,”  was  very  successful.  In  1870  he  brought  out  the 
first  edition  of  his  colh'cted  poems  and  songs,  “Digte  og  Sange 
and  the  epical  romance,  “Arnljot  Gelline,”  his  longest  |X)em. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  conijiaratively  small  ]>ortion 
of  Bjornson’s  work  is  in  verso  ;  many  of  his  most  charming  lyrics 
are  to  be  found  in  such  stories  as  “Arne.”  Another  saga-drama, 
“Sigurd  Jorsalfar”  (“Sigurd  the  Crusader’”),  was  published  in 
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1872,  and  in  the  following  year  yet  another  peasant-novel,  the 
short  “ Brudeslatten ”  (“The  Bridal  March”),  was  added  to  the 
list.  Before  this  time  Bjdrnson  had  become  famous  all  over  the 
u'orld ;  not  a  few  of  his  books  had  gone  into  many  editions  and 
were  to  be  obtained  in  many  languages.  The  pressure  that  had 
been  on  him  earlier  had  been  removed,  for  he  had  become  easy 
in  his  circumstances.  But  it  looked  as  if  he  had  reached  his 
top  as  a  creative  artist,  as  if  the  contemporary  life  of  the  peasants 
and  the  splendours  of  the  sagas  no  longer  inspired  him  in  the 
same  degree  ;  it  seemed ,  in  fact ,  as  if  he  were  coming  to  a  pause , 
if  not  to  exhaustion.  The  truth  was  that  he  had  become  absorbed 
in  politics. 

From  his  boyhood,  when  he  was  given  the  title  of  “Agitator” 
by  his  schoolfellows,  he  had  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
politics.  During  his  residence  at  Bergen,  while  he  was  managing 
its  theatre,  he  had  contributed  articles  to  its  paix'r,  of  which  he 
was  for  a  time  editor,  that  had  had  their  effect  on  the  elections  of 
the  day.  The  great  ]X)litical  question  in  Norway  revolved  round 
the  establisliment  of  its  absolute  independence  of  Sweden — the 
question  which  was  solved  after  many  years  of  agitation,  but 
fortunately  without  bloodshed,  by’  the  complete  separation  of  the 
two  countries  and  tlie  placing  of  King  Haakon  on  the  Norw-egian 
throne  in  1905.  Bjornson  was  intensely  patriotic,  and  he  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  the  struggle  ;  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
(lid everything  with  all  his  strength  and  all  his  might,  and  he  was 
more  than  common  strong  and  mighty,  not  only  mentally  but 
physically  as  well ;  he  looked  the  leader  of  men  he  was.  In  1869 
he  became  editor  of  the  “Norsk  Folkcblad,”  a  weekly  illustrated 
journal,  which  he  conducted,  latterly  as  proprietor,  till  1871,  and 
though  this  had  not  been  the  original  intention,  he  turned  it  into 
a  political  organ.  A  Badical  himself,  he  soon  made  it  the  chief 
pai^^r  of  the  party.  In  1869  he  appeared  on  the  platform  as 
a  political  speaker,  and  almost  immediately  was  recognised  as  a 
ffreat  orator.  Flis  burning  eloquence,  added  to  a  fine  presence 
and  a  magnificent  voice,  made  the  deepest  impression  as  he  passed 
throughout  the  country’.  Already  celebrated  as  a  w’riter  of  the 
first  rank,  he  became  even  more  famous  as  a  speaker — until  he 
was  acclaimed  as  the  finest  orator  ever  heard  in  Scandinavia,  and 
his  name  was  literally  a  household  word.  Of  course,  his  political 
views  made  him  enemies,  but  in  the  end  he  carried  them  w’ith 
him.  The  latter  statement  takes  this  article  out  of  its  historical 
continuity,  as  it  refers  to  1903,  when  Bjornson's  appeal  to  the 
Conservatives  to  join  him  and  his  friends  in  their  uncompromising 
attitude  on  the  “Consular  Question”  mot  with  such  full  response 
that  the  result  in  1905  became  inevitable. 
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In  addition  to  the  enthusiastic  furtherance  of  his  political  views 
Bjomson  also  spent  much  time  in  giving  lectures  on  a  variety 
of  topics  during  the  latter  half  of  that  period  of  comparative 
literary  barrenness,  and  these  lectures  invariably  were  successful. 
People  began  to  think  that  he  had  abandoned  literature  altogether, 
but  in  1875  they  saw  him  return  to  it  by  the  publication  of  his 
dramas,  “Eedaktoren”  (“The  Editor”)  and  “En  Pallit”  (“A 
Bankruptcy”).  These  plays  were  written  in  Italy,  whither  he 
had  gone  while  the  farmhouse  on  Aulestad,  a  beautiful  estate  in 
the  Gausdal,  near  the  town  of  Ijillehammer,  which  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  in  1874,  was  being  rebuilt  and  enlarged  as  a  permanent 
residence  for  himself  and  his  family.  A  new  departure  was  at 
once  evident  in  these  two  productions  ;  they  marked  the  l)oginning 
of  the  social-drama  stage  of  Bjornson’s  career — a  stage  which  had 
its  parallel  in  that  of  Ibsen,  even  as  the  former’s  saga-drama 
stage,  which  commenced  with  “Between  the  Battles,”  had  had 
its  parallel  in  the  latter’s  “Banquet  at  Solhaug” — as  most  critics 
of  the  two  dramatists  have  observed.  So  novel  were  these  plays 
that  they  received  a  somewhat  mixed  reception,  particularly  “The 
Editor,”  which  was  fiercely  attacked.  Certainly  the  old  idyllic 
and  romantic  flavour  was  lacking,  but  they  were  serious  attempts 
to  come  to  close  grips  with  some  of  the  realities  of  modern  social 
life.  “The  Editor”  dealt  with  the  monstrous  assurance  and 
arrogance  of  the  Press ;  that  it  was  not  welcomed  by  the  news¬ 
papers  was  hardly  surprising,  and  it  has  never  been  ])opular. 
“A  Bankruptcy,”  however,  fared  much  better,  and  has  become 
one  of  the  most  enduring  of  Bjornson’s  successes.  A  drama  in 
four  acts,  it  deals  with  the  ruin  of  a  house  of  business,  and 
inculcates  absolute  honesty  in  financial  affairs.  Its  pleasing 
atmosphere  of  domestic  sentiment  has  made  it  a  favourite  play 
in  other  countries  besides  Norway. 

The  change  that  had  come  over  Bjornson’s  dramatic  work  was 
symptomatic  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  himself  as  over 
the  thought  of  the  world,  through  the  writings  of  Darwin,  Spencer, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Taine,  and  other  leaders.  Hitherto,  his  ideas 
had  flow'ed  in  the  age-hallowed  channels  of  traditional  belief; 
thenceforward,  as  he  said,  he  had  “eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear.” 
What  he  had  done  seemed  now'  slight  and  trivial  and  uninformed ; 
he  had  been  like  a  child  playing  at  life  among  fairy  tales.  The 
ferment  of  the  new  movement  working  w'ithin  him  was  seen 
conspicuously  in  his  later  works.  His  drama  of  “Kongen  ”  (“The 
King”),  which  appeared  in  1877 — it  w'as  not  staged  in  Christiania 
until  1902 — was  construed  into  an  attack  on  King  Oscar  H.,  and 
W'as  assailed  on  that  account,  though  its  author  denied  this  had 
been  his  intention.  Afterwards  he  modified  the  text  somewhat,  but 
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said  that  his  chief  aim  in  the  piece  had  been  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  free  thought.  In  the  same  year  he  brought  out 
“Macnhild,”  a  realistic  novel,  which  showed  clearly  the  direction 
in  which  his  mind  W’as  moving;  it  was  denounced  as  immoral, 
though  that  was  an  absurd  charge,  for  its  ethical  teaching  was 
precisely  the  opposite.  Magnhild,  the  heroine,  who  had  allow^ed 
herself  to  make  a  moriage  de  convenance  with  a  prosperous  but 
misshapen  and  otherwise  repellent  man,  falls  in  love  with  a 
wonderful  pianist,  yet  keeps  her  chastity — purity  wms  never 
guarded  by  more  remorseless  sw’ords  of  paradise  than  is  that  of 
Bjornson’s  heroines.  The  lover’s  music  opens  to  her  a  new  world, 
but  she,  in  her  turn,  causes  him  to  rise  to  the  higher  level  of 
virtue  on  which  she  stands.  The  problem  envisaged  was  that 
arising  out  of  the  “sanctity”  of  a  loveless  marriage,  and  many 
of  the  “good  people”  of  Scandinavia  thought  it  was  one  that  was 
best  left  alone. 

During  the  next  three  years  Bjornson  published  a  novel  of  the 
Italian  War  of  Independence,  called  “Kaptejn  Mansana  ”  (“Cap¬ 
tain  iNIansana”),  and  two  remarkable  plays,  “Leonarda”  and 
“Dot  ny  System”  (“The  New  System”).  The  former  of  these 
dramas,  wdiich  was  produced  in  Christiania  in  1879,  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  controversy,  because  here  again  the  new  leaven  was 
at  work — in  the  denunciation  of  conventionality  and  in  the  demand 
for  toleration  in  the  social  as  in  the  religious  spheres.  The  latter 
was  a  satire ;  in  both  dramas  there  was  noticeable  a  certain 
parallelism  with  well-known  plays  of  Ibsen,  “The  New  System,” 
for  example,  recalling  “  The  Pillars  of  Society.”  In  1880  Bjdrnson 
went  to  the  United  States  on  a  lecturing  tour,  returning  in  the 
spring  of  1881 ;  lecturing  was  one  of  the  things  for  which  this 
strenuous  man  was  admirably  fitted,  and  he  enjoyed  it  immensely. 
Two  important  works  marked  the  year  1883 — “En  Hanske  ” 
(“The  Gauntlet”)  and  the  first  part  of  “Over  .^vne”  (“Beyond 
Human  Power  ”).  The  former  drama  was  not  received  favourably, 
and  the  latter  only  won  its  way  slowdy  to  general  recognition  as 
a  really  great  play,  being  held  nowr  by  some  competent  authorities 
the  greatest  modern  Norwegian  drama.  “En  Hanske”  is  the 
gauntlet,  or  glove,  thrown  dowm  in  challenge  of  the  idea  that 
sexual  purity  before  marriage  is  not  as  binding  on  the  man  as  on 
the  woman.  The  heroine  of  the  play  breaks  off  her  engagement 
because  she  discovers  that  her  fiance  has  a  “past.”  Bjornson  was 
a  strong  advocate  of  “equal  purity,”  and  undertook  a  campaign 
on  the  platform  in  support  of  the  principle,  from  which  he  came 
to  be  styled  the  “Apostle  of  Purity,”  just  as  his  speeches  in  favour 
of  peace  principles  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  “Apostle  of 
Peace.” 
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The  story  unfolded  in  “Be5’ond  Human  Power,”  Part  I.,  is 
poignantly,  almost  intolerably,  strong;  its  close  leaves  a  shudder¬ 
ing  sense  of  the  irresistible  sweep  of  an  invisible  and  awful  Power 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  understanding.  The  chief  figure  is 
Pastor  Sang,  whose  portrait  is  drawn  to  some  extent  from  the 
dramatist’s  father,  Peder  Bjornson.  He  is  a  man  of  great  faith, 
fervent  in  prayer,  full  of  good  works;  his  “face  is  always  lit  up 
with  the  joy  of  Sunday'”  ;  he  works  miracles  of  healing  among  the 
sick.  His  wife  Klara  lies  very  ill,  and  he  prays  that  she  mav 
be  made  well  again;  he  wrestles  with  God  for  her  life,  and  vows 
that  he  will  not  leave  the  church  in  which  he  is  ju’aying  until 
he  hears  that  she  has  fallen  into  a  sleep  from  which  she  will 
awake  herself  once  more ;  and  as  he  prays  she  falls  asleep,  the 
first  sleep  for  weeks,  and  thereafter  rises  from  her  bed.  She 
passes  through  a  room  in  which  have  met  the  Bishop  and  some 
of  th(^  local  clergy,  who  have  been  drawn  thither  by  reports  of 
the  niiraxdes  wrought  by  the  pastor’s  prayers;  they  have  been 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  his  great  struggle  with  God  for  her  life 
— they  see  her,  and  regard  it  as  both  a  miracle  and  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  their  religion.  The  pastor’s  son,  Elias,  who  had  been  over- 
whelnu'd  with  doubt,  flies  to  the  belfry  to  ring  out  to  all  the 
world  this  triumph  of  the  faith.  Klara,  “in  shining  white,”  walks 
on  to  the  church  to  her  husband,  clasps  him,  speaks  a  few 
words  of  happiness,  sinks  on  his  shoulder — and  dies.  Bewildered, 
stunned,  the  pastor  says,  “Surely,  this  was  not  the  intention! 
Or — or — ”  It  is  too  much  for  him,  and  he  drops  dead  beside 
her.  The  motif  of  the  drama  is  the  conflict  between  faith  and 
reason,  and  its  lesson  is  obvious  enough.  The  play  was  not 
staged  for  many  years  ;  it  was  first  performed  at  Stuttgart  in  1900. 
but  soon  afterwards  wms  put  on  at  almost  every  theatre  of  note 
in  Germany.  Part  IT.  of  “Beyond  Human  Power,”  which  was 
published  in  1805,  is  not  nearl)^  so  strong  a  drama  ;  it  is  concerned 
with  Labour  troubles,  and  the  leading  characters  are  Bratt,  a 
young  pastor  who  bad  witnessed  the  tragedy  of  the  deaths  of 
Sang  and  Klara,  and  their  son  Elias,  who  is  a  preacher  like  his 
father — not  in  a  pulpit,  but  in  a  newspaper. 

So  far,  the  social  dramas  of  P)jornson  had  not  been  popular 
successes,  and  he  turned  from  the  play  to  the  nov(d  again,  and 
wuth  excellent  effect  in  more  senses  than  one.  In  1884  appeared 
his  “Det  Flager  in  i  Byen  og  paa  Havnen  ” — the  words  mean 
“Flags  are  flying  in  town  and  harbour,”  but  the  title  of  the 
book  has  been  rendered  as,  or  rather  replaced  by,  “The  Heritage 
of  the  Kurts”  in  most  English  versions.  There  is  a  general 
agreement  that  this  is  a  great  novel,  but  it  is  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  another,  which  Bjornson  published  in  1889,  entitled 
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“Paa  Gads  Veje  ”  (“In  God’s  Way”),  Both  of  them  are  strong 
books,  and  have  won  enormous  numbers  of  readers  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  them  is  seen  a  return,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  early  peasant-romances  in  their  ^xietry  and 
idealism,  yet  they  are  in  the  main  “novels  of  tendency,”  like  those 
which  more  immediately  preceded  them ;  in  their  character  and 
style  they  closely  resemble  each  other.  The  one  is  concerned  with 
a  problem  of  heredity,  the  other  of  marriage.  In  “The  Heritage 
of  the  Kurts”  the  principal  figure  is  Tomas  Kurt,  the  last  scion 
of  a  long  line  of  savage  and  brutal  ancestors,  and  the  interest 
centres  in  the  fight,  finally  successful,  to  overcome  the  evil  nature 
in  himself  which  he  has  inherited  from  them.  In  opiX)sition  to 
the  teaching  of  Ibsen  in  “Ghosts,”  Bjornson  shows  that  heredity 
is  not  a  destiny,  but  a  condition  which  can  be  faced  and  turned 
to  fine  issues.  The  portrait  of  the  mother  of  Tomas,  a  noble 
woman,  to  whom  his  self-conquest  is  largely  due,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  whole  Bjornson  Gallery. 

“In  God’s  Way”  is  a  very  fine  novel,  which  sounds  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  great  notes  of  life.  It  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
characteristic  thing  Bjornson — that  is,  the  Bjornson  who  began 
writing  in  the  ’seventies,  not  the  Bjornson  of  the  peasant-romances 
and  the  saga-dramas — has  written.  There  are  four  main  characters 
in  this  novel — the  village  pastor  and  his  wife,  and  the  village 
doctor  and  his  wife ;  the  second  and  third  are  sister  and  brother ; 
all  are  drawn  so  perfectly  and  put  before  us  so  forcibly  that  we 
know  them  more  thoroughly  and  more  intimately  than  those  with 
whom  we  are  brought  in  contact  from  day  to  day.  We  witness 
from  moment  to  moment,  as  it  were,  the  psychological  develop¬ 
ment  that  takes  place ;  our  interest  and  sympathy  are  vividly 
aroused  and  held  to  the  end.  The  plot  revolves  round  Ragni,  the 
wife  of  the  doctor ;  when  still  very  young  she  had  been  taken  by 
him  from  her  first  husband,  who  is  the  prey  of  a  loathsome  self- 
inflicted  disease,  and  sent  to  a  relative  in  America  ;  she  is  divorced 
and  man’ies  the  doctor,  and  until  her  marriage  to  him  she  is 
a  virgin.  The  doctor  and  she  settle  in  the  village,  where  the 
pastor  and  his  wife,  the  doctor’s  sister,  live  ;  the  sister  receives  the 
sister-in-law  coldly,  and  after  a  while  turns  completely  against  her. 
The  doctor  and  his  wife  do  nothing  but  good,  yet  calumny  rears  its 
head;  it  is  rumoured  that  Ragni  has  been,  and  is,  an  impure 
woman,  and  her  life  is  made  a  martyrdom,  under  which  she 
sinks  and  dies ;  only  after  her  death  is  her  purity  vindicated. 
Remorseful  and  penitent,  the  sister  seeks  her  brother’s  forgive¬ 
ness,  while  her  husband,  the  pastor,  has  his  eyes  opened  to  the 
fact  that  God  discloses  Himself  in  life,  which  is  the  incessant 
revelation  of  Him.  “Where  good  people  walk  there  are  the  wmys 
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of  God.”  The  pastor  declares  that  never  again  will  he  judge  men 
by  out-worn  codes  of  justice,  if  the  justice  of  the  day  cannot  use 
the  language  of  love  ;  never  again  will  he  allow  himself  to  be 
immured  in  any  doctrine,  but  will  let  his  “will  be  set  free  by 
the  warmth  of  life.” 

Bjornson  did  not  appear  again  as  an  author  until  1894,  when  he 
issued  a  volume  of  short  stories,  amongst  them  being  the  curious 
tale,  “Absalom’s  Haar”  (“Absalom’s  Hair”);  but  in  1898  he 
published  the  drama,  “Paul  Lange  og  Tora  Parsberg”  (“Paul 
Lange  and  Tora  Parsberg”),  and  in  1901  the  play,  “ Laboremus.’’ 
He  was  as  vigorous  as  ever,  but  his  output  had  become 
much  smaller.  Ever  since  the  purchase  of  his  estate  of 
Aulestad  he  had  lived  out  of  Norway  for  considerable  periods, 
generally  spending  the  winters  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  and 
a  large  part  of  his  time  when  in  Norway  was  devoted  to  politics 
and  other  subjects  which  interested  him.  Shortly  before  his 
seventieth  birthday,  which  was  celebrated  all  over  the  country 
by  banquets,  addresses,  tributes  of  verse,  gifts  of  plate  and 
other  offerings,  Bjornson  brought  out  a  new  play,  “Paa  Storhove” 
(“Gn  Storhove” — the  name  is  that  of  a  homestead),  that  showed 
little  sign  of  failing  powers.  In  the  following  year  the  Nobel 
I’rize  for  Literature  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  Swedish  Academy 
of  Letters,  amid  the  applause  of  all  Scandinavia  and  of  the  world. 
In  July  of  that  year,  1903,  he  crossed  the  mountains  to  hi'  present 
at  the  festival  of  his  old  friend,  Edvard  Grieg,  and  in  his  speech 
in  honour  of  that  great  composer,  he  carried  his  audience  with 
him  as  in  the  days  of  his  prime.  In  his  reply,  Grieg  said  of 
Bjornson — and  the  words  are  quoted  as  expressing  notably  some 
aspects  of  this  man  of  |X)wer  and  genius  as  they  appeared  to  his 
countrymen  :  “Thou  art  the  Norseman  who  art  nearest  to  our 
heart.  Why?  Because  thou  art  our  ever-vigilant  national  con¬ 
science,  and  through  thee  we  feel  the  beating  of  the  pulse  of 
Norway.”  The  last  words  were  an  allusion  to  a  former  speech 
of  Grieg’s,  in  which  he  had  described  the  poet  as  the  living, 
throbbing  heart  of  Norway.  In  1901  Bjornson  published  “Dag- 
lannet”  (“The  Homestead  of  the  Dags”),  his  last  play  but  one 
wJiich  appeared  in  1908,  and  with  that  exception  and  “Mary,” 
a  novel  (1906),  his  last  work  of  imjx)rtance. 

Bjornson  was  in  Italy  in  1905,  and  thereby  was  precluded  from 
following  at  first-hand,  or  directly  participating  in,  the  events 
which  ended  in  the  complete  separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden. 
Though  he  had  helped  to  raise  Michelsen  to  his  great  position 
and  remained  his  personal  friend,  he  could  have  wished  for  a 
different  mode  of  settling  the  questions  involved,  but  he  rejoiced 
in  the  final  result,  and  though  a  Eepublican,  patriotically  gave 
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in  his  vote  for  King  Haakon,  whose  Consort,  Queen  Maud,  he  did 
not  fail  to  notice,  was  a  Princess  of  Great  Britain — a  circumstance 
which  tended  to  strengthen  the  new  kingdom.  For  the  last  five 
or  six  years  of  his  life  his  health  was  indifferent,  and  his  absences 
from  Norway  were  increasingly  long.  Evidences  that  his  mental 
force  was  not  what  it  had  been  are  to  be  observed,  as  might  be 
expected  after  so  long  and  full  a  career,  in  the  works  that  belong 
to  this  closing  period.  A  serious  illness  nearly  carried  him  off 
in  1909 ;  the  end  came  in  Paris  on  April  26,  1910.  The  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Norway,  where  a  whole  nation  sincerely  and 
deeply  mourned  the  loss  of  its  greatest  son. 

It  is  given  to  few  men  to  be  great  in  more  ways  than  one,  but 
it  was  given  to  Bjornson.  He  was  great  as  a  |X)et,  as  a  novelist, 
as  a  dramatist ;  he  was  a  king  and  a  leader  in  the  proud,  difficult, 
exacting  and  austere  realms  of  imaginative  art.  He  was  also 
great  as  an  orator,  as  a  reformer,  as  a  political  force,  as  a  patriot ; 
if  it  may  not  be  stated  that  he  made  modern  Norway,  it  may 
certainly  be  said  that  he  revealed  it  to  itself  and  to  the  world. 
There  is  a  supreme  fitness  in  that  he  should  have  written  its 
national  song,  “Ja,  vi  elsker  dette  Landet”  (“Yes,  we  love  this 
land  of  ours  ”) — words,  sung  to  the  music  of  his  cousin  Nordraak, 
which  are  to  be  heard  everywhere  in  Norway.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  he  was  equally  great  in  all  these  directions, 
or  to  assert  that  his  works  are  always  of  the  highest  interest  and 
value.  Like  all  men,  great  or  little,  he  had  his  weaknesses  and 
his  limitations;  it  was  said  that  he  was  truculent,  headstrong 
and  vain ;  at  times  he  was  as  bitterly  attacked  as  extravagantly 
praised.  But  taking  away  from  him  all  that  his  detractors  will 
not  grant,  there  remains  a  splendid  record  of  great  achievement 
in  poetry,  in  the  novel,  in  drama — and  in  the  Norway  of  to-day. 

Robert  Machr.vy. 
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The  promise  of  early  legislation  to  extend  to  the  working  classes 
generally  the  benefits  of  insurance  against  sickness  and  infirmity 
o[x)ns  out  wide  perspectives  that  will  cheer  all  who  have  at  heart 
the  “condition  of  the  people”  question.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  measure  of  unemployment  insurance — at  first  tentative 
and  partial — which  is  also  foreshadowed,  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
proposal  to  supplement  by  benevolent  compulsion  the  good  work 
which  the  Friendly  Societies  have  done  so  long  by  moral  suasion 
wdll  fitly  round  off  the  cycle  of  provident  legislation  begun  with 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts — measures  of  insurance  in 
effect  though  not  in  name — and  continued  with  the  grant  of 
Old  Age  Pensions.  Together  all  these  measures  mark  a  very 
important  step  forward,  yet  not  the  last  step,  in  the  organisation 
of  national  thrift. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  the  objections  which  are 
offered  to  sickness  and  infirmity  insurance  under  State  auspices 
are  more  of  a  theoretical  than  a  practical  kind.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  emphatic  assurance  that  he  has  neither  intention  nor 
wish  to  discourage  existing  provident  agencies,  but  rather  hopes 
to  work  with  and  through  them ,  has  naturally  given  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  Friendly  Society  circles,  yet  here  and  there  the  suspicion 
apjxiars  to  linger  that  State  action  in  such  a  matter  is  in  some 
l^eculiar  way  destructive  of  those  independent  instincts  which 
have  made  the  Friendly  Society  movement  the  great  social  and 
moral  force  which  it  is  to-day. 

The  mere  mention  of  compulsion  in  relation  to  thrift  is  a 
cause  of  offence  to  many  people,  on  the  ground  that  such  com¬ 
pulsion  is  contrary  to  national  tradition.  The  fact  is  overlooked 
that,  w’ith  all  our  national  proneness  to  do  each  as  he  likes, 
we  are  gradually  becoming  conscious  of  the  fact  that  to  leave 
important  social  duties  to  chance  is  often  to  leave  them  undone. 
No  one  has  seriously  regretted  that  edueation  was  made  com¬ 
pulsory  in  1871 ;  a  few  years  hence  no  one  will  regret  that  town 
planning  was  subjected  to  a  quasi-compulsion  in  !!009.  Yet  in 
each  case  compulsion  implied  an  abrupt  breach  with  earlier 
practice.  New  conditions  require  new  departures  in  public 
policy;  and  where  precedents  do  not  exist  the  wise  statesman, 
in  case  of*  necessity ,  does  not  hesitate  to  make  them ,  “  lest  one 
good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.” 
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Much  of  the  argument  which  has  been  advanced  on  this  aspect 
of  the  question  is,  indeed,  singularly  lacking  in  reality.  After 
all,  when  one  considers  how  large  a  part  of  th(!  duties  of  life 
—political,  civic,  personal— is  done  under  direct  or  indirect  com¬ 
pulsion,  the  idea  of  making  obligatory  the  entirely  egoistical 
practice  of  thrift  is  no  very  alarming  exaggeration  of  State 
function.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  com¬ 
pulsion  which  besets  us  in  subtle  and  abstract  forms  that  is 
objectionable  as  that  which  is  concrete  and  tangible  ;  the  man  who 
is  quite  candid  wdth  himself  may  conceivably  object  to  both  kinds 
of  compulsion,  but  he  w'ill  not  admit  the  propriety  of  the  one 
and  vote  the  other  obnoxious. 

The  prospect  of  compulsion  can  have  no  terror  for  and  suggest 
no  indignity  to  the  citizen  who  recognises  that  the  purpose*  of 
compulsion  is  in  itself  right  and  laudable,  and  that  its  enforcement 
inflicts  no  hardship.  Compulsory  thrift  will  protect  a  man 
against  far  w’orse  forms  of  compulsion  in  later  life,  against  far 
worse  restrictions  of  his  personal  liberty,  far  worse  and  more 
galling  infractions  of  his  independence.  Those  who  apprehend 
that  “State  insurance,”  to  use  a  loosely-framed  phrase  which  is 
current,  wall  destroy  the  spirit  of  self-help  and  even,  as  one  critic 
has  said,  “sap the  springs  of  moral  action,”  are  confounding  the  act 
of  providence  wdth  the  special  traits  of  character  which  inspire  it. 
When  exercised  rationally  and  without  excessive  sacrifice  of  the 
legitimate  duties  and  rights  of  the  present,  thrift  is  obviously  a 
practice  of  immense  advantage,  but  in  itself  thrift  is  not  an 
ethical  principle  or  motive,  but  merely  the  material  expression  of 
certain  excellent  moral  qualities,  such  as  prudence,  self-reliance, 
self-control,  the  sense  of  responsibility.  Whether  a  man  possess¬ 
ing  these  qualities  insure  himself  voluntarily  or  under  legal 
obligation,  his  moral  value  will  be  unaffected. 

National  standpoints  on  most  questions  differ,  and  the  question 
of  self-help  illustrates  the  rule.  As  a  counterpart  to  the  plea 
that  compulsory  thrift  would  “sap  the  springs  of  moral  action,” 
it  is  certainly  interesting  to  find  German  authorities  on  the 
Insurance  Law’s  claiming  the  exact  opposite.  “As  regards  the 
workmen’s  payment  of  their  part  of  the  contributions,”  writes 
Lr.  Lass  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Department,  “this  is  a 
compulsion  to  save  money,  and  the  public  insurance  system  thus 
exerts  a  good  and  moral  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
whole  nation.”  Yet  those  who  still  doubt  the  wisdom  of  supple¬ 
menting  voluntary  action  in  this  matter  by  legal  compulsion 
may  be  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  for  a  time  the 
compulsory  principle  did  not  universally  commend  itself  even 
in  Germany.  True,  the  way  had  already  been  prepared 
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by  partial  systems  of  insurance  on  an  obligatory  basis  in 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  so  that  the  idea  of 
compulsion  was  developed  rather  than  originated  by  the 
legislation  begun  twenty-five  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  when  it 
w'as  proix)sed  to  gather  all  the  existing  obligatory  and  voluntary 
sickness  insurance  societies  and  clubs  into  a  comprehensive 
system  consolidated  by  the  compulsory  principle,  many  distin¬ 
guished  publicists  and  economists  pleaded  urgently  that  the  plan 
of  self-help  should  be  given  a  further  trial.  The  German  Liberal 
party  in  particular,  which  stood  then  far  more  than  now  for  a 
barren  individualism,  predicted,  as  some  individualists  at  home 
are  predicting  to-day,  that  the  effect  of  compulsion  would  he 
enervating.  The  scruples  entertained  against  compulsion  proved 
on  further  examination  to  be  unreal,  and  before  many  years  had 
passed  all  parties  were  vying  for  the  credit  of  widening  the  scope 
of  the  insurance  legislation.  To-day  the  universal  verdict  in 
Germany  is  that  without  compulsion,  accompanied  by  just  such 
a  degree  of  State  direction  and  control  as  is  indispensable  to 
secure  efficiency,  harmonious  action,  and  the  necessary  unity  of 
pur[X)se  amidst  considerable  diversity  of  machinery,  Germany’s 
system  of  Industrial  Insurance  would  not  have  attained  to  its 
present  gigantic  proportions  and  have  accomplished  the  splendid 
results  which  may  be  claimed  for  it.  I  doubt  whether  a  single 
German  workman  hostile  to  the  Compulsory  Insurance  Laws 
exists ;  and  while  many  employers  would  be  glad  to  esca])e  the 
cost  of  their  contributions,  I  have  never  met  one  wdio  did  not 
cordially  applaud  these  laws  and  candidly  admit  their  beneficial 
results  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  the  working  classes. 

Nor  does  the  objection  shown  in  some  quarters  to  the  acceptance 
of  State  aid,  though  so  generously  offered,  any  more  carry 
conviction.  For,  after  all,  the  State  here  is  the  citizen  himself 
in  his  corporate  and  representative  capacity,  and  the  independent- 
minded  man  who  sees  an  indignity  in  State  subsidies  may  rest 
assured  that  to  the  taxation  from  which  these  subsidies  will 
come  he  will  have  first  contributed  his  appointed  share.  Here, 
again,  it  is  the  concrete,  visible,  outstanding  fact,  the  fact  of  a 
direct  money  grant,  that  troubles  our  stout  individualist ;  an 
indirect,  roundabout  bonus  tow'ards  his  education  or  poor  rates 
would  probably  give  no  offence.  Distinctions  of  this  kind, 
however,  are  arbitrary  and  untenable,  arising  as  they  do  from 
confusion  of  thought.  The  man  who  is  opposed  on  principle  to 
State  assistance,  and  prepared  to  carry  his  objection  to  logical 
extremes,  will  need  to  renounce  most  of  the  utilities  and  amenities 
and  charities  of  our  collective,  civic  life,  if  not  to  withdraw  from 
organised  society  altogether. 
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Although  as  yet  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  put  forward  only  the 
broad  outlines  of  his  scheme,  it  will  not  be  premature  to  indicate 
certain  directions  in  which  advance  in  the  practice  of  national 
providence  in  the  widest  sense  should  be  possible. 

There  are  two  broad  views  which  may  be  taken  of  a  measure 
of  this  kind,  and  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  is 
accepted  will  be  the  spirit  in  which  the  measure  is  applied 
and  the  results  which  may  be  expected  of  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  sickness  and  infirmity  insurance  may  be  regarded  as 
a  device  for  keeping  the  working  classes  to  a  larger  extent  than 
hitherto  from  falling  on  the  Poor  Law.  Such  an  aim  is  altogether 
laudable,  and  if  the  insurance  system  failed  of  larger  results  it 
would  need  no  apology.  The  revolt  against  the  entire  legal 
conception  of  pauperism  as  connoting  a  low-grade  kind  of  poverty 
which  cannot  be  too  invidiously  classified  and  stigmatised,  is  a 
wholesome  one,  and  the  more  the  class  consciousness  of  labour 
is  develo^ied,  and  humaner  conceptions  of  social  organisation 
prevail,  the  wider  and  more  vigorous  will  this  revolt  become.  But 
this  measure  of  insurance  will  reduce  poverty  as  well  as 
pauperism,  by  giving  to  the  wage-earners  generally,  for  the  first 
time,  something  like  a  fair  chance  in  their  struggle  against  disease 
and  the  disabilities  w-hich  disease  creates.  It  is  a  tragic  fact, 
attested  quite  recently  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  that  one  half  of  the  pauperism  of  this  country  is  due 
to  sickness  and  disease.  Of  some  diseases,  indeed,  like  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  its  most  devastating  forms,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  in  a  peculiar  sense  diseases  of  poverty. 

That  the  standard  of  life  of  the  working  classes  generally 
is  slowly  but  surely  being  raised  will  hardly  be  disputed. 
But  do  we  sufficiently  realise  that  for  a  large  part  of  the 
labouring  population  the  maintenance  of  this  standard  of  life 
is  a  heroic  Sisyphus-task  entailing  unceasing  effort  and  self- 
denial?  It  is  uix)n  this  hard-working  class  that  the  burden 
of  sickness  and  disease  weighs  most  heavily,  and  not  uiwn  the 
thriftless  and  shiftless  poor.  The  outlook  uix)n  life  of  the  latter 
is  that  of  a  dull  fatalism  that  accepts  the  good  and  the  bad, 
“ueiflier  with  too  great  concern”;  their  hopeless  improvidence 
may  shock  the  moralist,  but  in  truth  it  is  only  their  lethargy, 
blunted  sensibility  and  unwillingness  to  face  realities  fairly  and 
squarely,  that  makes  existence  for  them  endurable.  The  full 
weight  of  the  tragedy  of  sickness  falls  upon  the  man  who,  in 
his  struggle  to  preserve  independence  and  meet  his  responsibilities 
to  wife  and  child,  contends  under  the  double  handicap  of  straitened 
means  and  feeble  health.  It  is  these  men  who  most  need,  yet 
who  least  enjoy,  the  help  which  insurance  is  able  to  afford. 
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Spurred  by  the  fear  of  want  or  the  claims  of  duty,  they  too  often 
neglect  the  early  premonitions  of  illness,  and  only  “give  in” 
when  their  staying  powder  is  exhausted.  I’luck  and  endurance 
of  the  kind  are  magnificent,  of  course,  but  they  are  apt  to 
involve  a  permanent  and  lamentable  waste  of  force  and  efficiency, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  necessary.  Everyone  with  knowledge 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  struggling,  honest  poor — a  life  that  does 
not  figure  conspicuously  in  the  records  of  public  charity,  and 
that  often  evades  even  the  sympathetic  gaze  of  private  benevo¬ 
lence — can  tell  how,  as  a  result  of  neglected  and  inadequatelv 
treated  sickness,  many  a  capable  worker  falls  for  ever  out  of 
the  ranks  of  the  regularly  employed,  and  becomes  in  time  merely 
a  camp-follow’er  of  the  army  of  unskilled  and  casual  labour. 
Often  permanent  pauperism  itself  is  traceable  to  sickness  which 
has  left  the  worker  hopelessly  enfeebled  as  w’ell  as  impoverished. 

“In  a  German  workman’s  family,”  writes  Dr.  Bielefeldt,  an 
official  of  the  German  Imperial  Insurance  Department,  “sickness 
can  never  mean  ruin,  since  the  necessaries  of  life  are  secured 
by  insurance  to  those  prevented  from  and  incapable  of  working.” 
The  claim  so  made  is  not,  }>erhaps,  literally  accurate,  but  it 
is  far  truer  to  fact  than  such  a  claim  would  be  in  this  country. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  German  system  of  sickness 
insurance  that  treatment  of  illness  begins  in  good  time  and  never 
ends  prematurely.  The  workman,  knowing  that  he  has  a  rightful 
claim  to  medical  attention,  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  waiting 
until  disease  has  taken  hold  of  him ;  rather  he  tries  to  keep 
disease  at  arm’s  length  by  putting  himself  in  the  doctor’s  hands 
at  the  first  appearance  of  unfavourable  symptoms.^  Such  cases 
naturally  respond  most  readily  to  medical  skill,  especially  when 
provision  is  made  for  the  dependent  relatives,  enabling  the  patient 
to  await  the  issue  of  a  clean  bill  of  health  without  impatience 
or  anxiety. 

Should  illness  last  so  long,  however,  that  he  exhausts  the 
normal  sickness  benefits,  he  may  be  passed  on  to  the  infirmity 
branch  of  the  insurance  system,  which  has  at  command  a  scheme 
of  curative  agencies  that  for  number  and  variety  is  without 
parallel  in  any  other  country.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
multifarious  benefits  of  this  system  of  sickness  insurance  are 
enjoyed  by  over  thirteen  millions  of  wage-earners,  with  the 
members  of  their  households  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  its 
significance  for  the  national  welfare  will  be  understood. 

(1)  For  this  reason  any  comparative  use  of  German  insurance  statistics  of 
sickness  is  apt  to  be  misleading ;  unquestionably  the  insured  German  workman 
often  seeks  medical  advice  on  slight  provocation,  as  his  betters  sometimes  do. 
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There  is,  however,  another  and  a  broader  view  which  may 
be  taken  of  the  promised  measure  of  insurance — it  is  to  regard 
it  as  the  starting-point  of  a  great  and  organised  campaign  against 
disease,  a  campaign  which  may  and  should  do  for  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  all  that  Bismarck’s  insurance  legislation 
is  doing  for  the  workers  of  Germany.  This  aspect  of  the  question, 
at  any  rate,  is  one  to  which  all  sections  of  the  community  should 
readily  and  eagerly  respond — not  merely  those  far-seeing  em¬ 
ployers  who  stand  in  an  intimate  relationship  to  the  working 
classes,  and  who  recognise  that  a  workman’s  health  and  strength 
are  a  vital  part  of  his  efficiency,  hut  the  general  body  of  citizens 
whose  association  with  labour  is  mediate  and  often  remote,  yet 
who  are  no  less  conscious  of  obligation  to  lessen,  it  may  be, 
the  cruel  handicap  which  disease  im])oses  upon  the  less  favoured 
sections  of  society.  The  Friendly  Societies  in  particular  will  in 
this  work  find  o])portunities  of  benevolent  emulation,  and  even 
more  of  co-operation,  such  as  have  never  been  offered  to  them 
before. 

To  the  success  of  such  a  cam}iaign  both  offensive  and  defensive 
tactics  will  he  needed;  in  other  words,  preventive  and  curative 
measures  will  have  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Hitherto,  doing  their 
best  with  the  resources  at  their  command,  the  Friendly  Societies 
have  been  compelled  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  curative 
side  of  the  struggle  against  disease.  They  have  afforded  members 
in  sickness  skilled  medical  help,  w-elcome  money  benefits  where¬ 
with  to  keep  the  home  together,  with  here  and  there  treatment  in 
convalescent  homes.  Prophylactic  measures  on  any  large  scale 
have  been  outside  their  scheme  of  operations.  One  effect  of 
placing  sickness  and  infirmity  insurance  u|X)n  a  broad  national 
basis  will  be  the  creation  of  large  funds,  from  which  it  will  he 
possible,  without  detriment  to  the  more  immediate  purposes  of 
the  provident  societies,  to  draw  liberally  for  the  establishment 
of  many  institutions  of  proved  benefit,  available  for  the  members 
in  common,  such  as  medical  dispensaries,  clinics,  special  hos¬ 
pitals,  sanatoria,  convalescent  homes,  recruiting  homes,  and  the 
like. 

Of  the  value  of  central  dispensaries  as  an  alternative  to  the  lodge 
doctor,  the  Friendly  Societies  are  fully  conscious.  Already  the 
Friendly  Society  ^ledical  Associations  maintain  these  institutions 
for  joint  use  in  over  fifty  towns,  the  Leeds  Association  having 
five  branches,  and  that  at  Manchester  four.  All  the  dispensaries 
treat  members  of  families,  as  well  as  orphans  and  children.  The 
same  purpose  is,  of  course,  served  by  the  out-patients’  depart¬ 
ments  of  many  public  hospitals,  as  well  as  by  the  semi-philan¬ 
thropic  “provident  dispensaries,”  but  the  provision  is  nowhere 
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equal  to  the  need.  Amongst  Friendly  Societies  the  employment 
of  the  lodge  doctor  is  still  the  prevailing  practice,  for  the  number 
of  members  of  all  societies,  registered  and  unregistered,  who  were 
affiliated  to  the  whole  of  the  medical  dispensaries  in  1909  was 
under  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  central  dispensaries  are  clearly 
marked  out  for  wdder  adoption,  how'ever,  and  the  extension  and 
co-ordination  of  sickness  and  infirmity  insurance  would  make 
possible  their  multiplication  on  a  large  scale.  Established  in 
every  towm  of  sufficient  size,  equipped  wdth  doctors,  dispensers 
and  nurses  as  needed,  and  open  to  all  insured  persons,  who  should 
ho  able  to  resort  to  them  not  only  for  actual  treatment,  but  for 
advice  and  help  on  all  matters  of  personal  and  domestic  hygiene, 
these  institutions  would  play  an  invaluable  part  in  municipal 
life  as  warders  of  the  public  health.  In  such  a  sy^stem  of  medical 
dispensaries  special  provision  would  be  made  for  tuberculosis, 
that  implacable  disease  of  poverty  and  the  crowded  and  insanitary 
home. 

Equally  important  in  an  organised  campaign  against  disease 
is  a  sufficiency  of  sanatoria  and  convalescent  homes,  to  follow 
up  and  complete  medical  treatment  in  dispensary,  home  and 
hospital.  Here,  again,  the  Friendly  Societies  have  not  been 
inactive.  Three  convalescent  homes  have  been  established  by 
these  societies  for  joint  use,  tw’o  in  the  South  and  one  in  the 
North  :  the  Foresters  have  in  addition  established  two  for  their 
owm  members,  one  in  the  North  and  the  other  in  the  Midlands, 
and  the  Oddfellows  one  in  the  Midlands.  No  Friendly  Society 
sanatoria  for  consumptives  exist  as  yet,  though  the  urgency  of 
the  need  is  recognised  ;  ^  and  meantime  the  principal  Orders  make 
use  of  institutions  in  other  hands.  The  Oddfellow's,  for  example, 
make  a  special  levy  of  Jd.  per  annum  on  behalf  of  consumptives, 
realising  Tl,700,  w'hich  enables  many  members  to  enter  suitable 
institutions.  The  Foresters  collectively  have  taken  no  action  of 
the  kind,  hut  two  of  their  districts  tLondon  and  Leicester)  obtain 
periodical  contributions  from  members  for  consumptive  cases; 
w'hile  other  branches,  by  their  contributions  to  sanatoria,  obtain 
provision  for  individual  cases  as  they  arise.  The  Hearts  of  Oak 
Society  has  no  sanatoria  of  its  own,  but  maintains  a  convalescent 
homes  fund,  raised  by  a  levy  of  Id.  per  quarter,  from  w'hich  the 
co.st  of  sending  members  to  suitable  institutions  is  defrayed ;  at 
the  end  of  1909  this  fund  stood  at  T9 ,646,  and  during  the  year 

(1)  Thus  the  National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies  held  at  King’s  Lynn 
in  October,  1909,  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Government  to  “take 
immediate  steps  on  a  national  basis  to  cope  with  the  terrible  scourge  of  con¬ 
sumption,”  and  calling  for  the  provision  of  “  sanatoria  or  other  institutions  on 
the  most  scientific  basis  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  consumption.” 
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•2;26“2  members  were  admitted  to  sanatoria  and  convalescent  homes 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

All  that  has  been  done  so  far  in  this  direction,  however,  is 
a  beginning  only.  Against  the  half  a  dozen  convalescent  homes 
which  belong  to  the  Friendly  Societies  of  this  country,  the 
Infirmity  Insurance  Boards  of  Germany  have  71  homes  and 
sanatoria  combined.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  multiplication 
of  these  institutions  is  purely  a  financial  one,  and  the  amplcu- 
funds  which  a  national  system  of  insurance  against  sickness  and 
infirmity  would  provide  would  go  far  towards  removing  it ;  private 
benevolence,  stimulated  by  Government  aid,  might  be  relied  on 
with  some  confidence  to  do  the  rest. 

The  same  order  of  preventive  measures  includes  recruiting  honu's 
or  homes  of  rest  for  those  who  are  on  the  border-line  between 
health  and  illness,  and  whose  present  need  is  to  sit  down  for  a 
time  and  watch  the  other  people  work.  Isolated  institutions  of 
the  kind  exist  in  this  country,  but  they  are  not  specially  intended 
for  working  people.  The  municipality  of  Berlin,  recognising  tlu* 
importance  of  safeguarding  the  health  of  working  men  and 
women,  has  long  maintained  several  of  these  homes  of  rest. 
They  hav(>  no  association  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  they  are 
immensely  popular  with  the  members  of  the  Insurance  Societies, 
who  form  the  majority  of  their  patients,  the  moderate  fees  charged 
being  paid  by  these  societies.  The  available  places  are  almost 
always  occupied,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  at  times  long 
waiting  is  necessary  before  admission  can  be  obtained.  If  the 
mere  costliness  of  disease,  as  expressed  in  the  expense  of  healing, 
the  loss  suffered  by  the  disabled  worker,  and  the  waste  of  wealth 
caused  to  society,  were  seriously  realised,  we  should  be  as  eager 
to  prevent  illness  as  to  cure  it,  and  homes  of  rest  would  probably 
be  regarded  as  hardly  secondary  in  importance  to  hospitals. 

It  will  be  instructive  now  to  indicate  briefly  what  is  being  done 
in  the  campaign  against  disease  by  the  German  Insurance 
Organisations — independently,  of  course,  of  the  granting  of 
pensions,  the  number  of  which  in  the  case  of  Infirmity  Insurance 
was.  in  1909,  1,014,449,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
eight  million  pounds — since  the  character  and  magnitude  of  this 
work  cannot  but  be  fruitful  in  suggestiveness  for  our  own  country. 
Relief,  curative,  and  preventive  work  is  done  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  three  systems  of  insurance.  The  entire  amount 
directly  expended  in  this  way  by  the  Sickness,  Accident,  and 
Infirmity  Insurance  Organisations  during  the  twelve  years  1897- 
1908  has  been  as  follows  (the  mark  being  taken  as  a  shilling)  :  — 
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Sickness 

Accident 

Infirmity 

Insurance 

Assurance 

Insurance 

Year. 

Societies — in 

Associations — 

Boards— on, 

general  sick¬ 

in  general  sick 

curative 

ness  provision. 

ness  provision. 

measures. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1897 

6,522,144 

289,905 

...  100,558 

1898  ... 

6,9.34,0.30 

304,399 

138,466 

1899 

7,897,875 

321,971 

202,849 

1900  ... 

8,614,664 

345,998 

310,536 

1901 

9,022,911 

.388,281 

395,611 

1902 

9,198,698 

420,448 

452,812 

1903  ... 

9,9.38,592 

440,4.54 

575,060 

1904 

11,658,0.34 

46.3,284 

...  636,754 

1905 

12,650,.376 

483,129 

722,400 

1900  ... 

13,181,689 

488,844 

833,022 

1907 

14,899,877 

509,05.3 

897,735 

1908  ... 

16,284,160 

541,384 

1,081,294 

Totals 

£126,803,050 

...  £4,997,150 

...  £6,347,097 

In  1909  the  Infirmity  Insurance  Boards  expended  a  further 
^1, 213, 779  on  curative  measures,  making  its  total  expenditure 
on  this  head  for  13  years,  €7 ,560 ,876.  In  the  case  of  the  sickness 
insurance  funds  the  expenditure  includes,  of  course,  the  cost  of 
medical  attendance,  medicine,  confinement  benefits,  hospital  and 
convalescent  treatment,  sick  pay  to  members  and  their  relatives, 
etc. 

The  members  of  Sickness  Insurance  Societies  have  a  choice 
of  doctors,  they  are  served  by  specialists  for  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
the  most  costly  methods  of  surgery  and  medicine  are  applied 
without  stint,  and  hospital  and  other  institutional  treatment  is 
given  where  desirable ;  in  short ,  whatever  is  necessary  to  restore 
health  is  done,  and  the  question  of  expense  is  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration,  Convalescents  are  sent  in  large  numbers  to  special 
homes,  seaside  and  country  health  resorts,  baths,  etc. ;  main¬ 
tenance  there  being  granted  if  necessary  for  as  long  as  twelve 
months.  Further,  some  of  the  societies  do  an  important  prophy¬ 
lactic  work  by  the  inspection  of  the  dwellings  of  their  members, 
with  a  view  to  remedying  unhygienic  conditions,  by  instruction 
in  the  form  of  lectures  and  literature  on  questions  of  personal 
health  and  sanitation,  and  in  other  ways.  Similarly  the  Trade 
Associations  formed  under  the  Accident  Insurance  Laws,  in 
addition  to  their  systematic  endeavours  to  lessen  risk  to  life  and 
limb,  arrange  for  instruction  in  first-aid  (providing  the  necessary 
appliances),  and  do  their  utmost  to  discourage  amongst  the 
working  classes  personal  habits  prejudicial  to  health.  These 
Associations  are  empowered  to  provide  hospitals,  convalescent 
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homes,  etc.,  and  some  of  them  have  done  so  ;  witness  the  hospitals 
for  miners,  wood-workers,  the  building  trades,  iron  workers,  etc. 

All  these  efforts  however,  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  prophylactic  work  of  the  Infirmity  Insurance  Boards,  and  to 
this  work  I  desire  particularly  to  call  attention.  For,  as  the  leading 
German  labour  newspaper,  the  V  one  arts,  said  only  a  few  wrecks 
ago,  “  The  prophylactic  part  of  the  Infirmity  Insurance  Law  is 
for  the  working  classes  its  most  important  part.”  Section  18 
of  this  law  states  that  if  an  insured  person  should  be  ill  in  such 
a  way  that  his  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood  is  endangered,  the 
Insurance  Board  may  require  him  to  undergo  medical  treatment, 
which  may  take  place  in  a  hospital  or  a  convalescent  home, 
though  the  patient’s  consent  to  institutional  treatment  is  necessary 
should  he  be  married  or  have  a  household  of  his  own.  Insured 
jKTSons  who  have  become  incapacitated  owing  to  sickness  may 
also  be  required  to  undergo  curative  treatment  if  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  their  being  restored  to  active  life.  Meanwhile,  the 
Insurance  Board  is  required  to  contribute,  wdthin  variable  limits, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  patient’s  family  and  others 
dependent  upon  him. 

For  a  long  time  these  powers  were  exercised  but  sparingly, 
but  of  late  years  they  have  been  put  to  generous  use.  In  1891 
the  Insurance  Boards  expended  less  than  £20  in  curative  treat¬ 
ment,  in  1909,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
pounds,  or  about  10  per  cent,  of  their  total  revenue,  for  they 
recognise  that  in  increasing  this  part  of  their  expenditure  they 
are  doing  the  best  for  the  workers  and  the  best  for  the  insurance 
funds;  the  former  are  preserved  in  health  and  earning  capacity, 
the  latter  are  protected  against  heavy  permanent  demands.  The 
diseases  most  frequently  treated  are  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
rheumatism,  gout,  heart  disease,  lung  diseases  of  a  tuberculous 
nature,  aneemia,  venereal  diseases,  and  alcoholism. 

The  Insurance  Boards  have  an  entirely  free  hand  both  as  to 
the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  and  its  duration.  Among  the 
various  institutions  used  are  special  hospitals  and  clinics,  con¬ 
sumptive  sanatoria,  outdoor  air-cures,  convalescent  homes,  forest 
health  resorts,  day  recreation  grounds,  orthopaedic  and  medico- 
mechanical  institutions,  baths  (sea,  mineral,  sulphur,  etc.),  and 
l)rivate  nursing  homes  ;  every  useful  ally  is  welcomed  in  this  work, 
how'ever,  and  the  expenditure  of  1909  included  considerable  sums 
granted  in  support  of  parish  nursing  and  miscellaneous  societies 
engaged  in  the  crusade  against  disease.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  (between  1895  and  1909)  the  Boards  have  built  or  acquirc'd 
out  of  their  owm  resources  an  imposing  array  of  71  sanatoria. 
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hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  ;  additions  are  made  every  year 
and  the  number  added  during  the  last  five  years  was  30.  The 
importance  of  these  71  institutions  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  figures  :  — 

Accommodation — 7,294  beds  (4,888  for  men  and  2,406  for  women). 

Area  of  ground  covered — 3,630  acres. 

Cost  of  land,  buildings  and  equipment — £3,086,990. 

Cost  of  maintenance  and  administration  in  1909 — £527,354. 

Number  of  patients  admitted  in  1909—43,478  (30,397  men  and  1,3,081 
women). 

These  institutions,  however,  form  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  number  in  the  direct  service  of  the  Insurance  Boards. 
In  1909  the  institutions  used  were  as  follows  : — 


Hospitals  and  Infirmaries 

For  Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. 

125 

For  other 
Diseases. 
(?) 

Sanatoria  and  Open-air  Cures 

144 

88 

Convalescent  Homes 

17 

97 

Baths 

16 

196 

The  list  of  all  German  institutions  of  these  kinds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  working  classes  would  make  a  far  larger  total.  By  way 
of  comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  the  English  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption  and  other  forms  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis  publishes  a  list  of  45  sanatoria  for  consumptives  in  the 
United  Kingdom  o^ien  to  the  working  classes. 

Further,  the  Insurance  Boards  have,  since  1895,  made  loans 
wuth  a  free  hand  to  public  bodies  and  philanthropic  societies  for 
the  erection  of  sanatoria,  homes,  and  medical  dispensaries,  the 
total  advanced  up  to  date  being  nearly  five  million  |X)unds, 
on  which  interest  is  charged  at  from  2  to  31  per  cent.  ;  they  have 
expended  large  sums  in  measures  of  a  more  propagandist  order, 
by  way  of  instruction,  advice,  and  warning;  and  they  have  lent 
nearly  forty  millions  of  pounds  for  the  construction  of  healthy 
dwellings,  water-works,  works  of  sewerage,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  other  schemes  intended  to  promote  the  health  of  the  people. 

Beturning  to  the  prophylactic  work  of  the  Insurance  Organisa¬ 
tions,  the  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  persons  w'ho 
underw^ent  a  systematic  course  of  treatment  during  the  thirteen 
years  1897-1909  :  — 
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Year. 

For  Pulmonary 

For  other 

Totals. 

Tuberculosis. 

Diseases. 

1897 

3,374 

7,190 

10, 564 

1898 

4,937 

8,821 

13,758 

1899 

7,759 

12,280 

20,039 

1J>00 

11,150 

16,277 

27,427 

1901 

14,757 

17,953 

32,710 

1902 

16,516 

19,43.3 

35,949 

imi 

20,171 

23,422 

43,593 

1904 

2.3,511 

25,980 

49,491 

1905 

26,834 

29,586 

56,420 

ISHH) 

31,375 

35,508 

66,883 

11M17 

32,543 

41,480 

74,023 

lf>08 

.39,340 

47,650 

86,990 

1!K)9 

42,940 

58,218 

108,158 

Totals 

275,207 

343,798 

619, (X>5 

(If  those  treated  for  pulmonary 

consumption  in 

1909  29,747 

were  men 

and 

13,193  women ;  the  corresponding 

numbers  of 

those  treated  for  other  diseases  were  33,143  and  25,075.  The 
grand  totals  of  men  and  women  treated  during  the  whole  period 
were  403,270  and  215,735  resj)ectively ,  or  together  619,005. 

Those  who  were  treated  in  institutions  during  1909  numbered 
76.232,  made  up  as  follows  :  — 


Hospitals,  &c. 

For  Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. 

757 

For  other 
Diseases. 
14,706 

Totals. 

15,463 

Sanatoria  and  Open-air 
Cures  ... 

36,785 

2,.537 

39,322 

Convalescent  Homes  ... 

1,298 

6,022 

7,320 

Baths 

3,374 

10,186 

13,560 

Private  Cure,  &c. 

18 

549 

567 

Totals  . 

42,232 

34,000 

76,232 

The  cost  of  treating  these  persons  was  £1,174,630,  or  £15  8s. 
per  head,  consumptives  costing  £19  6s.  for  an  average  of  7,3  days, 
and  others  £10  11s.  for  an  average  of  46  days.  In  1897  only 
nine  persons  jier  10,000  of  those  liable  to  insurance  against 
infirmity  underwent  curative  treatment ;  in  1909  the  ratio  was 
69  per  10,000. 

No  space  remains  for  a  consideration  of  the  results  of  this 
aggressive  campaign  against  disease,  though  the  Insurance  Boards 
and  the  Im]>erial  Insurance  Department  have  kept  instructive 
records  on  the  subject  since  1894,  and  have  published  them 
regularly  since  1898.  The  Imperial  Insurance  Board,  which 
itself  claims  that  “the  curative  work  of  the  insurance  organisa¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  those  under  the  Infirmity  Insurance  Law, 
forms  a  glorious  page  in  the  history  of  German  insurance  legisla¬ 
tion,”  states  in  its  latest  report  (for  1909)  ;  “It  is  satisfactory  to 
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record  that  the  successes  in  treatment  attained  by  the  multifarious 
methods  adopted  show  continuously  a  large  increase  alike  in 
number  and  duration.”  As  to  the  measures  taken  to  combat 
the  consumption  scourge  a  few  general  figures  must  be  given, 
however,  inasmuch  as  the  success  achieved  in  this  work  has 
been  specially  marked.  Briefly  stated,  the  effect  has  been  to 
reduce  the  national  mortality  from  this  disease  in  the  last  thirty 
years  by  nearly  one  half,  and  to  justify  the  hope  that  the  war 
against  tuberculosis  has  now  become  one  of  virtual  extermination. 
The  rate  of  mortality  in  German  towns  with  a  population  of 
15,000  and  upwards  has  been  as  follows  during  that  period,  the 
rate  being  for  pulmonary  consumption  up  to  1904,  and  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  general  since  that  year  (^‘‘Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des 
deutschen  Reiches,”  1900)  ;  — 

1877-1881  ...  .8-58  per  1,000  1897-1901  ...  2-19  per  1,000 

1882-1886  ...  846  ,,  1902-HX)6  ...  2  02 

1887-1891  ...  8-04  „  1907  ...  1-98 

1892-1896  ...  2o6  ,,  1908  ...  1-93 

Further,  in  the  whole  of  Prussia  the  mortality  from  all  forms 
of  tuberculosis  fell  from  3'25  per  1,000  in  1878  to  1’65  in  1908, 
the  fall  being  in  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  constant  throughout 
the  whole  j^eriod. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  during  the  same  period  equally 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  our  own  country,  for  while 
the  mortality  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  2'9  per  1,000  of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1878,  it  had  fallen  to 
1T2  in  1908. 

Professor  Kayserling,  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  highest  German 
authorities  upon  the  subject,  frankly  attributes  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  crusade  against  tuberculosis  more  to  the 
Industrial  Insurance  Laws  than  to  any  other  cause.  “It  must 
be  regarded,”  he  says,  “as  a  happy  dispensation  for  the  crusade 
agains  tuberculosis  that  at  the  very  time  Koch  pointed  the  way 
to  the  prevention  of  this  disease  the  German  Insurance  Legislation 
came  into  operation,  giving  to  the  less  favoured  sections  of  the 
population,  which  are  the  special  victims  of  this  disease,  a  legal 
claim  to  treatment  in  the  event  of  sickness,  for  in  view'  of  the  long 
protracted  nature  of  tuberculosis,  the  effective  protection  of  the 
healthy  cannot  be  secured  without  simultaneous  care  for  the 
sick,”  and,  as  one  of  the  most  effective  w'ays  of  carrying  forward 
this  crusade  in  future,  he  advocates  “the  largest  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  system  of  treating  tuberculosis  by  means  of  the 
machinery  of  Industrial  Insurance.” 

Facts  and  figures  like  the  foregoing  bear  eloquent  testimony 
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to  the  lead  which  Germany  has  gained  in  the  systematic  combat¬ 
ing  of  disease,  owing  to  its  earlier  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
compulsoiy  insurance  against  sickness  and  infirmity.  At  the 
same  time  they  also  suggest  the  great  opportunities  for  work  of 
a  similar  kind  which  the  realisation  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
project  will  place  within  the  reach  of  medical  science  and  the 
organised  agencies  of  providence  in  our  own  country.  Progress 
on  the  lines  indicated  may  be  slower  with  us,  for  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  funds  will  be  a  matter  of  time,  but  delay 
will  be  a  positive  gain  if  only  it  be  used  in  working  out  before¬ 
hand  the  details  of  an  organic  plan  of  action  that  shall  be  truly 
national  in  scope. 

Those  who  hold  this  larger  view  of  the  possibilities  of 
social  insurance  on  a  comprehensive  basis  wdll  welcome 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  measure  as  something  other  and  greater 
than  the  elaboration  of  the  sick  club,  important  and  in¬ 
dispensable  though  the  narrower  functions  of  that  institution 
are ;  rather  they  will  see  in  it  a  weapon  by  the  bold  and  skilled 
use  of  which  disease  may  be  systematically  combated  in  the  homes 
of  the  toilers,  where  its  ravages  are  most  devastating  because 
its  victims  are  weakest  and  most  defenceless ;  and  every  blow' 
stnick  at  disease  there  is  a  blow  struck  also  at  poverty,  pauperism, 
and  demoralisation.  And  so,  while  the  industrial  life  insurance 
societies  and  other  agencies  whose  benefits  are  projected  beyond 
the  grave  continue  to  make  death  easier  for  the  w'orkman,  the 
offer  of  greater  provision  against  sickness,  infirmity  and  their 
consequences  will  make  it  easier  for  him  to  live,  lightening  his 
burden  of  anxiety  and  care,  bringing  into  his  home  more  hope 
and  sunshine,  increasing  his  satisfaction  in  the  present  and  his 
confidence  in  the  future. 

In  a  further  article  I  wish  to  show  what  has  been  the  effect  of 
Germany’s  Insurance  Legislation  upon  poor  relief,  and  W’hat  is 
the  attitude  towards  this  legislation  of  German  employers  of 
labour  from  the  standpoints  of  cost  and  results. 

William  Harbutt  Dawson. 
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HOW  PRIMITIVE  ROUND  HOUSES  BECAME  SQUARE 
AND  OBLONG. 


A  pond  it  is  filled  with  rain-drops; 

And  of  rods  a  round  hut  is  built; 

The  hut  which  of  God  is  favoured  .  .  • 

{Gaedhelic  Life  of  St.  Colman  Ela.) 

The  earliest  human  dwellings  were  shelter-places  made  by  Nature, 
as  in  caves ;  but  when  the  progress  of  man  had  reached  its 
Neolithic  period,  a  form  of  human  architecture  was  developed, 
and  it  had  much  in  common  wuth  the  building  methods  of  burrow¬ 
ing  animals.  That  is  to  say,  primitive  man  went  to  earth  like 
a  hunted  fox,  seeking  warmth  and  refuge  in  pit-dwellings,  like 
those  which  have  been  found  at  Fisherton,  near  Salisbury,  and 
elsewhere.  Why  he  went  underground  is  a  mystery  which  I 
venture  to  explain  partly  by  that  human  instinct  which  now 
reconciles  us  to  coal  pits  and  tube  railways,  and  partly  also  by 
the  disappearance  of  many  huge  animals  which  in  earlier  pre¬ 
historic  times  would  have  broken  through  the  roof  of  a  pit¬ 
dwelling. 

Each  pit  -was  round  in  shape,  just  like  the  entrance  to  a  burrow ; 
it  went  downwards  for  seven  feet  and  sometimes  for  ten ;  and 
over  the  mouth  was  a  firm  cover  of  interlaced  branches  plastered 
with  clay  and  mud.  From  the  bottom  a  tunnel  ran  upward  to 
the  surface,  and  along  it  women  and  men  crawded  on  their 
stomachs  to  their  pen-pit  home.  Underground  houses  akin  to  the 
Neolithic  were  built  in  Germany  during  the  times  of  Tacitus, 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  for  the  Roman  historian 
says  that  remote  German  tribes  made  artificial  caves  in  the  earth, 
covered  with  vast  heaps  of  dung,  so  as  to  form  in  winter  a  shelter 
from  cold  and  a  storehouse  also  for  harvests. 

That  the  earliest  pen-pits  should  have  been  round  is  not  a  fact 
by  which  we  should  be  surprised,  because  Dame  Nature  herself 
builds  in  the  round,  as  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  the  shapes  of 
birds’  nests,  the  forms  of  mushrooms,  the  full  moon,  and  the 
visiting  sun.  Nature  detests  sharp  angles,  and  particularly 
right  angles;  and  we  ourselves,  though  accustomed  from 
early  youth  to  squared  shapes  in  furniture  and  houses, 
still  retain  natural  movements  that  speak  to  us  of  man’s 
primitive  delight  in  rounded  forms.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find 
it  difficult  to  walk  forward  in  a  direct  line,  the  steps  we  take 
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having  a  tendency  to  curve ;  and  when  we  begin  to  learn  boxing 
we  find  that  our  untaught  attack  is  to  hit  in  sweeping  blows 
forming  a  segment  of  a  circle.  Art  students,  again,  begin 
invariably  by  drawing  “too  round,”  so  that  they  have  to  be 
shown  how  “to  square  their  touch”;  and  from  all  this  we  learn 
that  we  are  kinsmen  to  those  very  primitive  human  animals  that 
dug  out  pen-pits  or  burrowed  round  tunnels  or  passages.  Indeed, 
men  of  science  now  wish  to  revive  the  round  house,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  the  squared  corners,  where  dust  and  germs  collect.  Nature, 
after  all,  was  right,  and  man  followed  her  commands  instinctively 
for  aeons  of  years. 

Even  when  the  Eomans  came  to  England  there  were  a  great 
many  round  huts  with  upright  walls  of  plastered  wattle- work, 
domed  roofs,  and  central  hearths;  and  this  type  of  home  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  architectural  than  one  which  may  be  met  with 
still  here  and  there  in  the  well-known  charcoal-burner’s  hovel,  a 
cone-shaped  hut  covered  with  turf  and  coming  to  a  point  at  the 
top.  Here  we  have  perhaps  the  most  ancient  known  relic  of 
man’s  art  in  home-making.  Indian  wigwams  in  North  America 
are  not  more  primitively  simple. 

A  very  interesting  question  now  arises.  Bound  houses  went 
out  of  fashion,  displaced  by  rectangular  cabins,  booths,  and 
halls.  How  is  this  to  be  explained? 

Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  this  question,  let  us  see 
what  it  implies  in  the  domain  of  human  thought.  When  we  pass 
in  primitive  building  from  round  huts  to  square  booths  and 
cabins,  we  not  only  leave  behind  us  a  type  of  home  having  a 
near  relationship  to  the  burrows  of  rabbits  and  to  the  beaver’s 
lodge  and  dam,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  we  come  upon  the  first 
tentative  efforts  in  constructive  planning ;  and  this  means  that 
we  pass  from  instinctive  methods  to  reasoned  methods,  out  of 
which  traditions  may  grow  and  form  progressive  inventions. 

A  round  house,  whether  underground  or  on  the  surface,  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  have  needed  no  other  skill  than  that  which  man 
could  acquire  by  copying  the  swallow’s  mud-plaster,  the  beaver’s 
architecture,  the  interlacing  of  twigs  in  many  birds’  nests,  and 
the  circular  holes  underground  made  by  burrowing  animals.  Man 
has  ever  been  a  “sedulous  ape,”  has  ever  copied  ;  but  he  has  had 
a  gift  for  choosing  and  combining ;  his  plagiarisms  have  not  been 
mere  thefts  repeated  age  after  age  without  addition  or  change. 
And  this  fact  is  the  most  vital  one  of  all  in  his  life.  Contrast  his 
use  of  mud-plaster  "with  that  of  a  swallow.  House-martins  have 
ever  built  their  nests  with  loam  and  bits  of  dried  grass,  and 
allowed  one  layer  to  dry  before  adding  another,  just  as  in 'early 
times  man  built  walls  with  interlaced  osiers  covered  with  clay ; 
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but  no  house-martin  has  made  improvements  in  its  ways  of  work 
while  man  passed  from  the  rudest  wattle-and-daub  to  the  orna¬ 
mented  plaster  house  of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  Creative 
plagiarism — that  is,  an  imitation  that  produces  something  new 
and  progressive — is  a  great  advance  on  instinctive  repetition ;  it 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  among  birds  and  quadrupeds — not  even, 

I  believe,  in  the  constructive  work  of  ants  and  bees;  and  it  is 
this  that  separates  them  from  man.  Thought  does  not  separate 
them,  because  beasts  and  birds  think;  but  man  alone  thinks 
beyond  the  hour  and  beyond  himself,  gathering  together  methods, 
forming  traditions  that  grow,  and  turning  horrow^ed  things  into 
ever  new  phases  of  art,  literature,  music,  science,  religion. 
Human  genius  has  ever  been  a  slowly  creative  imitator.  That  is 
why  the  most  original  workers — the  Shakespeares,  the  Molieres, 
and  the  great  architects — have  been  determined  plagiarists.  For 
it  takes  many  tributaries  to  form  a  big  river,  and  few  borrowings 
to  make  a  commonplace  man. 

And  this  being  so,  we  must  look  upon  all  human  effort  and 
progress  as  the  products  of  ideas  without  a  copyright,  ideas  picked 
up  slowly  and  handed  on  through  the  generations,  seeds  of 
enchanted  thought,  out  of  which  ever  new  and  differing  harvests 
spring.  In  architecture  this  fact  is  illustrated  in  marvellous 
ways,  for  architecture  is  very  slow  of  growth  and  wonderfully 
conservative,  never  going  away  from  anything  old  if  it  can  be 
adapted  to  changing  needs  and  conditions.  Thus  we  start  out 
from  a  circle  and  a  burrow,  and  after  a?ons  of  years  we  arrive 
again  at  other  circles  and  burrowo,  also  underground,  but  magical, 
wnth  trains  driven  by  electricity.  And  through  all  this  unimagin¬ 
able  period  of  time,  from  neolithic  days  to  our  owm,  that  first 
idea  of  man — his  instinctive  liking  for  rounded  shapes — has  gone 
on  progressing,  so  that  we  find  it  in  prehistoric  funeral  mounds, 
in  the  bee-hive  houses  of  Ireland ,  in  Roman  temples  dedicated  to 
Vesta,  in  w’heel- window's  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  in  pleasant  rooms  built  only  the  other 
day,  as  in  France. 

Yet,  somehow,  after  being  the  principal  form  in  architecture 
for  a  time  unimaginably  long,  the  round  became  a  very 
subordinate  thing,  yielding  empire  and  precedence  to  a  shape 
never  to  be  found  in  Nature’s  own  wmrk — i.e.,  the  square,  the 
right  angle.  Surely,  then,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  know  when 
and  how  the  idea  of  the  square  and  oblong  first  showed  itself 
in  man’s  building  methods ;  and  further,  whilst  making  this 
inquiry,  let  us  keep  well  in  mind  the  different  symbolism  implied 
by  those  opposed  shapes.  Squares  and  oblongs  denote  repose 
and  weight,  while  circles  and  rounded  forms  are  identified  with 
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everything  in  the  universe  that  suggests  life,  mystery,  intelli¬ 
gence,  light  and  heat,  movement  and  speed,  and  illimitable  space. 
Human  progress  itself  is  a  circular  ascent  along  the  finest  spiral 
lines,  for  civilisation  as  a  whole  never  comes  back  to  the  same 
conditions,  but  rises  above  them  to  some  extent.  The  greatest 
circular  and  rounded  shapes  to  ourselves  are  the  sun,  the  fidl 
moon,  our  own  little  world,  the  human  skull,  the  human  heart, 
and  the  wheel,  without  which  man  would  have  passed  through 
all  his  long  history  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  The  first  wheel 
was  a  solid  section  from  a  tree-trunk,  Nature  supplying  the  shape 
and  material  and  man  finding  an  invented  use  for  them.  But 
even  when  he  was  inventing  his  earliest  rounded  weapons  and 
utensils,  his  rude  pots  and  his  flint  implements,  he  had  occasional 
thoughts  of  oblong  shapes,  as  in  his  long  funeral  barrows. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  barrow^s,  one  circular,  the  other  long. 
Eound  barrows  in  England  are  more  numerous  than  the  others, 
and  distributed  more  equally  over  the  counties,  as  if  the  long 
barrows  belong  to  a  special  race  of  men.  Some  of  the  round 
barrows  are  neolithic ;  others  sireak  to  us  of  later  times — the 
bronze  and  iron  ages.  Long  barrows,  relatively  few*  in  number, 
are  divided  between  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Gloucester,  Dorset, 
and  York.  One  hundred  and  four  exist,  and  of  these  not  less 
than  seventy-six  are  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wilts.  They  all 
appear  to  be  neolithic,  as  no  bronze  has  been  unearthed  from 
them ;  and  they  show  that  some  minds  had  begun  to  think  about 
shapes  having  greater  length  than  breadth.  In  other  words,  there 
are  long  barrows  with  chambers ;  that  is,  they  contain  a  number 
of  stone  cists  that  communicate  with  a  long  passage  or  gallery, 
and  this  passage  has  an  entrance  uncovered  by  earth,  wdth  a  strong 
lintel  supported  by  two  jambs.  A  chambered  baiTow  may  repre¬ 
sent  one  type  of  neolithic  dwelling ;  it  has  certainly  much  in 
common  with  the  six  bee-hive  houses  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  on  the  island  of  Skellig  Michael.  These  were  once 
inhabited,  and  in  them  we  find  a  gradual  transition  from  round 
forms  to  rectangular  shapes. 

They  are  built  of  dry  rubble  masonry.  From  outside  their  plan 
is  either  circular  or  oval,  except  in  one  example  having  a  squared 
base ;  but  inside  they  are  divided  into  rectangular  cells.  Another 
peculiarity  of  great  importance  is  the  age  suggested  by  the  door 
jambs,  which  slant  inwardly,  as  do  those  of  our  English  charcoal- 
burner’s  hut ;  and  so  we  learn  from  them  that  the  bee-hive  houses 
of  rubble  stone  were  descendants  of  the  most  primitive  kind  of 
round  hut,  cone-shaped,  a  sort  of  clown’s  cap  in  home  archi¬ 
tecture.  A  cone  is  much  easier  to  make  than  a  circle  with  upright 
walls  and  a  domed  roof.  You  have  only  to  get  about  fifteen 
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sticks  of  equal  length,  tie  them  securely  together  at  their  narrow 
ends,  then  open  them  out  at  the  bottom  into  a  circle,  and  set 
them  upright  on  their  feet  as  a  frame  shaped  like  a  cone ;  and 
now  complete  your  work  with  wattle  and  daub,  or  with  slabs 
of  turf  placed  with  their  grassy  sides  resting  on  the  sticks,  as  in 
a  charcoal-burner’s  hut.  In  this  type  of  primeval  house  the  door¬ 
jambs  slant  inw'ardly,  like  the  walls ;  and  hence  the  great  interest 
of  the  door-jambs  in  Irish  bee-hive  houses.  Here,  indeed,  a 
quite  prodigious  history  is  distinctly  evident  in  the  methods  and 
materials.  Rubble  walls,  one  squared  at  the  base,  others  circular 
or  oval ;  domed  roofs  formed  of  overlapping  slabs  laid  in  hori¬ 
zontal  courses ;  flat  door-lintels  and  inwardly  slanting  jambs ; 
small  vent-holes  for  smoke,  square  in  shape  ;  and  rectangular  cells. 

It  is  a  history  of  primitive  advance  in  the  science  of  building. 

From  Ireland,  too,  comes  another  illustration  of  the  use  of 
long  shapes  and  right  angles ;  and  this  time  we  go  underground 
to  find  it.  According  to  Professor  Sullivan,  every  Dim  and  Rath 
had  small  chambers  under  the  Airlis  or  ground  within  the  enclos¬ 
ing  mound  or  rampart.  These  chambers  varied  in  size,  but  were 
usually  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  three  or  four  feet  broad,  and  three 
or  four  feet  high.  The  entrances  were  very  narrow  tunnels,  along 
which  men  crawled  on  their  stomachs ;  and  similar  passages  ran 
from  chamber  to  chamber — primitive  tube  railways  from  station 
to  station. 

Altogether,  at  a  certain  period  in  very  primitive  times,  the 
round  and  the  rectangle  were  coeval  in  man’s  building  methods, 
as  in  the  Long  Barrow’s ;  and  one  thing  that  helps  us  to  under¬ 
stand  this  matter  is  the  first  influence  of  husbandry  on  home 
architecture.  We  know  from  much  later  days  that  the  land 
around  camps  and  villages  was  required  for  corn,  and  that  flocks 
and  herds  were  kept  under  cover  during  the  greater  part  of  a  year 
and  fed  on  straw  and  dried  grasses.  But  when  fine  warm  w’eather 
came,  herdsmen  went  afield  with  their  sheep  and  cattle,  seeking 
good  pasture  in  distant  valleys  or  on  moors  and  hills ;  and  it  was 
then  that  they  built  cabins  or  booths  for  themselves,  places  of 
shelter  for  the  summer  months,  “summer  houses,”  as  they  are 
called  in  the  book  of  Amos. 

Now,  the  simplest  booth  or  tent  is  a  long  triangle  made  in  a 
quite  easy  manner.  Perhaps  you  have  watched  how  a  charcoal- 
burner  boils  his  |X)t  over  a  fire  of  dried  sticks?  He  takes  two 
pronged  branches  and  .sets  them  up  firmly  in  the  ground,  bracing 
them  against  the  w’ind  with  other  forked  sticks ;  then  from  prong 
to  prong  of  his  upright  supports  he  puts  a  horizontal  rod,  and 
from  that  he  hangs  his  metal  pot.  This  contrivance  is  the  simplest 
one  which  can  be  thought  of  for  the  purpose,  and  we  may  be 
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sure  that  it  was  used  from  the  very  earliest  times  for  boiling 
pots  over  a  wood  fire ;  it  must  have  preceded  the  invention  of 
metal  rods  by  innumerable  generations,  just  as  it  has  survived 
that  invention  to  our  own  time  among  charcoal-burners.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  those  cooking  sticks  found  their 
way  into  other  household  affairs,  and  were  employed  in  house 
architecture,  the  cross  stick  becoming  the  ridge-tree  and  the  forked 
uprights  the  Saxon  gaflas  or  gavels.  Old  Vitruvius  states  quite 
clearly  that  “men  first  erected  forks,  and,  w-eaving  bushes  between 
them,  covered  the  w’alls  with  mud.”  By  this  means  a  shepherd 
made  his  “summer  house,”  his  tent,  or  booth  on  the  summer 
pasture  lands ;  and  the  simplest  form  his  work  could  have  w’as 
triangular  in  section. 

He  put  up  his  two  crutches  wdth  a  long  bar  fastened  to  the 
prongs  or  forks ;  over  that  bar  he  flung  a  cover  of  skins  or  some 
coarse  tent  material,  pulling  it  out  at  the  sides  and  pegging  it 
into  the  ground.  This  made  a  triangular  tent  with  open  ends, 
which,  of  course,  were  simple  to  close  up.  When  closed,  the 
ends  were  rectangular  at  bottom.  If  the  shepherd  wanted  a 
booth,  built  in  the  manner  referred  to  by  Vitruvius,  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  make  a  triangular  frame  with  slanting  rods  fastened 
by  their  tops  to  the  horizontal  bar  and  with  their  lower  ends  fixed 
into  the  earth.  Between  these  rods  bushes  or  wattles  were  inter¬ 
laced,  and  then  plastered  with  clay  or  mud. 

Those  forked  sticks  have  been  known  by  many  names  in 
England,  such  as  croks,  crucks,  crutches,  syles,  gavels,  and  gavel- 
forks.  Till  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  they  played  a  very 
important  role  in  cottage  building.  Crucks  for  the  gable  ends 
were  trees  having  a  natural  bend  or  curve ;  two  such  trees  were 
used  for  each  gable,  and  it  is  known  that  the  w^hole  framework, 
when  strongly  put  together,  was  hoisted  up  on  to  its  feet,  many 
men  taking  part  in  this  operation ,  and  refreshing  themselves  with 
a  great  quantity  of  beer.  The  distance  between  the  crucks  or 
gavels  was  called  a  bay ,  and  measured  sixteen  feet ;  but  some 
cottages  and  many  halls  were  several  bays  in  length,  so  that  more 
gavels  were  required,  three  pairs  for  a  house  of  tw’o  bays,  and 
four  pairs  for  one  of  three  bays.^ 

The  width  varied ;  but  when  the  length  was  great  and  the 
width  very  large,  serious  roofing  difficulties  presented  themselves  ; 
columnar  supports  w’ere  put  inside,  forming  an  interior  like 
that  of  a  basilican  church,  with  a  central  nave  flanked  by  aisles. 
Many  Saxon  halls  were  of  this  type ;  and  in  much  later  times 
there  were  shippons  having  the  same  plan. 

But  we  can  get  a  little  closer  to  our  subject,  and  we  shall  find 

(1)  See  S.  0.  Addy’s  Evolution  of  the  English  House,  an  excellent  book. 
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that  roofing  difficulties  influenced  the  history  of  the  round  house 
as  well  as  that  of  the  rectangular  hall  and  farm  building.  When 
nations  are  young  and  untaught  their  architectural  changes  spring 
from  two  main  causes  : — 

(a)  Structural  problems,  and 

(b)  ^Marked  transformations  in  their  social  needs  and  ambitions. 

For  instance,  something  is  wanted  that  their  old  methods  of 

work  cannot  do  with  sufficient  ease ,  or  with  the  necessary  freedom 
from  danger.  Perhaps  a  great  chief  appears  and  turns  a  scattered 
life  of  nomads  into  a  military  despotism.  He  has  many 
attendants,  he  forms  a  rude  court,  and  cries  out  for  a  round  hut 
very  much  larger  than  his  tribesmen  have  ever  attempted  to 
build.  This  puts  too  much  strain  on  the  old  traditions  of  building, 
and  workmen,  in  their  attempts  to  relieve  that  strain,  gradually 
evolve  something  new. 

So  long  as  the  diameter  of  a  round  house  did  not  exceed  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet,  traditional  methods  would  suffice,  prob¬ 
ably,  their  thin  walls  of  wattled  poles  plastered  with  clay  being 
strong  enough ,  perhaps,  to  bear  up  the  rafters  of  a  good  roof — that 
is  to  say,  a  thatched  roof  w^eather-tight  and  wind-resisting.  But 
circular  houses  of  that  size  were  for  families  only ;  there  was  no 
room  in  them  for  a  chief  with  servants  and  retainers ;  and  so  we 
may  suppose  that  when  the  headman  of  a  tribe  wanted  a  much 
bigger  round  house  for  his  court,  builders  were  troubled,  since  a 
much  larger  circle  had  to  be  roofed  over  with  heavier  rafters. 
This  put  on  the  simple  wattled  walls  a  stronger  thrust  and  a 
greater  burden ;  there  was  also  a  larger  surface  for  the  wind  to 
beat  against ;  and  these  new  factors  upset  the  old  traditional 
routine  of  unskilled  workmen. 

It  must  have  taken  many  centuries  for  the  Saxons  to  evolve 
their  system  of  living  with  retainers  in  great  oblong  halls;  and 
the  argument  w'hich  I  have  just  advanced  to  account  for  the 
beginning  of  that  evolution  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  part  which 
the  problems  of  roofing  played  in  the  after-history  of  architecture. 
If  those  problems  were  hard  nuts  to  crack  during  the  first  periods 
of  Gothic  vaults,  they  must  have  been  a  thousandfold  more 
difficult  in  primitive  times,  and  with  primeval  methods  of  con¬ 
struction  ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  diameter  in  building 
circular  huts  and  halls.  Few  things  are  more  interesting  than 
the  fear  which  early  craftsmen  had  about  the  security  of  their 
roofs;  interesting,  not  only  because  their  fear  was  justified,  but 
because  we  may  read  in  Matthew  Paris  how  often  during  the 
thirteenth  century  their  workmanship  w'as  blown  down  by  storms. 
Even  the  keeps  of  great  Norman  castles  were  often  disroofed,  as 
w'as  proved  by  a  royal  survey  for  Henry  III. ;  and  thus  we  get 
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from  the  great  times  of  architecture  evidence  in  favour  of  my 
contention  that  round  primitive  houses  lost  their  popularity 
because  of  the  great  difficulties  thrust  upon  inexpert  builders  by 
a  large  diameter  to  be  roofed  securely. 

Again,  small  round  houses  had  another  drawback;  they  were 
not  friendly  to  a  chieftain’s  ambitions  as  to  rank  and  state  cere¬ 
mony,  because  there  was  no  means  of  keeping  retainers  and 
servants  at  a  deferential  distance.  In  oblong  halls  the  chieftain’s 
end  had  usually  a  dais,  and  each  retainer  had  his  rank  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  place  he  occupied  in  the  hall,  either  near  to  his 
lord  or  far  from  him  ;  but  in  round  houses  all  this  was  impossible , 
since  they  were  never  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  real  court  life. 
It  has  been  said  of  a  round  church  that  the  devil  hated  it  because 
he  could  not  hide  himself  there  in  corners ;  and  now  we  may  say 
of  the  round  hall  or  house  that  proud  chieftains  disliked  it  because 
it  kept  servants  too  familiarly  close  to  their  masters. 

In  the  remains  of  a  famous  marsh-village,  the  one  near  Glaston¬ 
bury,  discovered  about  fourteen  years  ago  and  examined  by 
experts,  we  may  study  the  direct  evolution  from  circles  to  ovals 
and  thence  to  oblongs.  It  is  estimated  that  this  village,  covering 
not  quite  three  and  a  half  acres  of  marshland,  belongs  to  a  time 
dating  from  the  second  or  third  century  b.c.  to  the  coming  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  girt  about  with  a  strong  palisade  of  thin 
posts  ranging  in  height  from  five  to  ten  feet ;  posts  standing  very 
close  together,  for  remnants  of  more  than  fifty  have  been 
unearthed  in  a  distance  of  three  yards.  Horizontal  rods  inter¬ 
laced  from  pole  to  pole  formed  a  rude  sort  of  hurdle  w’ork,  strong 
enough  to  keep  wolves  at  bay.  Inside  this  fortification  was  a 
colony  of  huts,  the  earliest  being  circular  on  plan,  with  a  central 
hearth,  door-steps  of  rough  lias  stone,  the  threshold  marked  by  a 
piece  of  timber,  and  the  walls  built  of  upright  posts  set  about 
twelve  inches  apart  and  the  spaces  between  them  wattled  and 
daubed  with  clay.  The  surface  foundation  was  an  elaborate  work 
formed  with  large  pieces  of  timber  placed  side  by  side  and  reach¬ 
ing  a  foot  in  depth.  Under  these  were  six  or  nine  inches  of 
brushwood,  not  only  carefully  laid  down,  but  resting  on  a  bed 
three  feet  deep  composed  of  olive-brown  peat  and  timber  logs ; 
and  through  all  this  prepared  foundation  hundreds  of  small  piles 
were  driven,  so  that  the  huts  might  stand  firmly  on  a  secure 
platform. 

This  marsh-village  was  a  primitive  Venice,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  Iberic  in  type.  Their  skulls  w^ere  long,  like  those  which 
have  been  found  in  long  barrows;  they  loved  pottery,  farming, 
iron  metal -work ,  carpentry ,  and  the  lathe ;  they  were  probably 
timid  and  peace-loving,  and  certainly  they  liked  personal  adorn- 
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ments,  using  glass  beads,  rings  of  jet  and  amber,  bronze  bracelets 
and  bracelets  of  Kimmeridge  shale ,  brooches  of  split  rings  made  of 
bronze,  and  safety-pins  also.  In  other  words,  the  Glastonbury 
marshlanders  were  intelligent ;  and  hence  one  is  not  surprised  to 
find  that  their  huts  passed  through  an  evolution  till  at  last  a 
rectangular  hall  was  put  up  with  hurdles  mortised  into  oak  beams. 

Three  such  hurdles  have  been  found  and  a  beam  of  oak.  One 
hurdle  was  10  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  6  ft.  3  in.  high,  with  an  average 
space  of  five  inches  between  the  upright  posts.  In  the  oak  beam 
were  small  mortise  holes  running  along  one  side  parallel  to  the 
edge ;  the  distance  between  the  holes  tallied  exactly  with  the 
space  between  the  hurdle  posts ;  and  from  the  way  in  which  the 
under  side  of  the  beam  was  cut  and  notched,  experts  saw  clearly 
that  the  beam  had  been  put  at  right  angles  to  a  similar  piece  of 
timber,  so  we  have  distinct  proof  that  some  of  the  huts  were 
rectangular,  and  that  their  walls  were  about  six  feet  high.  This 
height  is  worth  noting,  because  it  is  found  also  in  many  old 
English  cottages,  when  the  walls  are  measured  from  ground  to 
eaves.  I  refer  you  here  to  Boyd  Dawkins  and  S.  0.  Addy. 

Again,  the  huts  in  the  Glastonbury  marsh-village  were  found 
buried  under  mounds  of  earth,  and  these  mounds  had  diameters 
varying  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  feet.  There  was  thus  a 
marked  development  of  size  in  the  houses,  till  at  last  their  round 
shape  passed  into  an  oval  and  thence  into  an  oblong,  each  change 
being  suggested  by  roofing  difficulties. 

How  that  suggestion  came  about  may  be  divined  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  When  the  diameter  increased  in  size,  and  wind-pressure 
on  the  roof  became  greater,  some  internal  support  w’ould  be  given 
to  the  roof ;  and  the  most  convenient  support  in  those  early  days 
would  be  those  forked  sticks  which  we  have  already  considered. 
They  would  help  to  support  a  thatched  roof  in  a  round  house ; 
and  if  you  draw  a  circle  on  paper  you  will  find  that  the  best 
positions  they  could  occupy  are  these  :  — 


(a)  One  in  the  centre ; 

(b)  Two  at  each  side. 

These  positions  distribute  the  support  equally  under  the  roof 
surface.  But  those  at  the  sides  have  one  disadvantage  ;  they 
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leave  spaces  between  them  and  the  exterior  walls,  inconvenient 
spaces  from  a  household  standpoint,  perhaps ;  anyhow,  they  might 
well  suggest  the  expediency  of  flattening  the  sides.  By  this 
means  the  diameter  in  one  direction  w^ould  be  lessened  and  an 
oval  shape  formed,  and  thence  to  an  oblong  shape  w’ould  be  a 
simple  transition,  particularly  when  hurdles  w'ere  used  for  the 
side  walls  as  at  Glastonbury.  Those  hurdles,  too,  must  have  had 
a  history,  and  perhaps  the  first  hints  for  their  invention  w^ere 
borrowed  ‘from  the  palisade  surrounding  the  colony  of  huts. 

Finally,  as  men  of  science  now  wish  us  to  return  to  circular 
rooms,  and  as  the  Neolithic  fondness  for  life  underground  is 
paralleled  in  our  time  by  the  popularity  of  tube  railways,  the 
subject  of  this  paper  is  as  topical  as  it  is  unimaginably  old.  It  is 
worth  attention,  therefore,  and  the  authorities  are  all  interesting, 
whether  English  or  foreign.^  But  in  reading  them  a  student  must 
weigh  and  reflect,  viewing  each  fact  with  the  most  careful  atten¬ 
tion,  and  applying  to  prehistoric  times  those  main  factors  in  the 
slow  progress  of  house  architecture  that  history  mentions  in  many 
later  periods.  Man  changes  very  little  in  essentials ;  and  that 
is  why  his  building  methods  through  illimitable  time  have  a 
family  likeness,  a  logic  familiar  and  inevitably  practical.  One 
question  comes  very  often  into  the  mind.  It  is  this  :  Have  apes 
ever  lived  underground?  If  not,  how  very  singular  it  is  that  man 
should  so  soon  have  lost  his  simian  tree-climbing  instinct  and 
reconciled  himself  to  life  in  earth-holes ! 

Walter  Shaw  Sparrow. 

(1)  Lange,  Haus  und  Halle-,  Helbig,  Die  Italiker  in  der  Poehene;  Addy,  The 
Erolution  of  the  English  House-,  O’Curry,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Irish;  Boyd  Dawkins,  The  British  Luke  Village;  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Early 
Christian  Times;  Addy,  Household  Tales;  Clodd,  The  Story  of  Primitive  Man; 
and  other  books. 
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It  was  inevitable  that  the  Twentieth  Century  journalist,  with  his 
reckless,  indiscriminate  use  of  similes,  should  have  likened  No.  100 
Sidney  Street  in  the  grim,  lurid  district  of  Stepney,  East  London, 
to  the  once-notorious  No.  12  rue  de  Chabrol,  in  the  colourless, 
bourgeois  tenth  anondissement  (the  rue  Lafayette;  the  Boulevard 
Magenta)  of  Paris;  nor  was  it  inconsistent  with  modem  journalistic 
methods  that  the  authors  of  this  inapt  comparison  should  have 
followed  it  up  with  a  number  of  hasty,  contradictory  misstatements. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  severally  reported  that  the  siege  of  Fort 
Chabrol  lasted  “many  days” — “a  week” — “a  whole  fortnight.” 
Then  the  conflicting  assertions  that  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Paris  firemen  on  the  stronghold  failed  “dismally,”  and  that  it  was 
the  hose  of  the  pompiers  that  ultimately  drove  the  rebels  out  of 
their  citadel.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  siege  lasted  thirty-seven  days, 
and  not  once  was  Fort  Chabrol  assaulted  with  so  much  as  a  drop  of 
water.  The  scenes,  both  ludicrous  and  dramatic,  come  back  to  me 
vividly;  and  for  details  I  turn  to  an  old  note-book  which  contains 
almost  a  day-to-day  account  of  the  wild,  delirious  state  of  Paris  in 
the  year  1899. 

The  month  of  iMay  of  that  year;  and  up  at  Montmartre — in  a  large 
house  overlooking  a  garden — resided  M.  Jules  Guerin,  most  savage 
of  anti-Dreyfusards  and  chief  of  the  Antisemitic  party.  However, 
an  unlovely  garden.  A  gaunt  tree  or  two,  four  or  five  gritty,  stony 
flower-beds;  in  a  comer,  a  dried-up,  dilapidated  old  well.  But  this 
waste  of  a  garden  suited  J\I.  Guerin’s  purposes;  which  were  sinister. 

“  If  my  enemies  attack  me  here,  I  shall  shoot  them  dead  and 
bury  them  beneath  this  vei'y  window — by  that  tree,  in  that  flower¬ 
bed.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  I  expostulated. 

“Or  I  shall  throw  their  infamous  bodies  into  that  well,”  continued 
M.  Gu4rin,  again  pointing  out  of  the  window.  “I  am  prepared;  I 
am  ready.  You  see  this  gun?  Then  look  at  those'  revolvers.  All 
are  loaded.” 

A  long,  highly-polished  gun  rested  in  a  comer  at  M.  Guerin’s 
elbow.  Curiously  then  I  glanced  at  a  collection  of  revolvers  that 
bristled  murderously  on  the  wall,  and  next  at  Jules  Guerin  :  a  power¬ 
fully-built  man,  with  massive  shoulders,  a  square  chin,  lurid  green 
eyes,  a  fierce  moustache,  and  a  formidable  block  of  a  head  on  which 
a  soft  grey  hat  of  enormous  dimensions  was  tilted  jauntily  on  one 
side.  Thus,  although  he  sat  in  his  study  before  a  vast,  business¬ 
like  writing-table,  Jules  Guerin  wore  his  hat— or  rather  his  sombrero 
— and  also  an  overcoat ;  but  then  (as  he  explained)  he  might  be  called 
out  at  any  moment  to  take  part  in  a  political  brawl,  or  to  chastise 
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a  journalist,  or  to  arrange  a  duel — even  to  dig  the  grave  of  an 
enemy ;  and  so  was  dressed  ready  to  sally  forth  anywhere,  and  with 
ferocious  designs  upon  anyone,  at  the  shortest  notice.  Vehemently, 
he  puffed  at  a  cigarette.  Now  and  again  he  pulled  at  his  fierce 
moustache.  As  he  spoke  he  gesticulated,  thumped  the  writing-table 
savagely;  and,  when  he  thumped,  the  ink-bottles  and  penholders 
leapt  and  danced,  and  the  gun  in  the  comer  trembled. 

“Downstairs  I  have  twenty  clerks  and  assistants.  All  are  armed 
with  revolvers :  all  are  devoted :  and  thus  my  enemies  are  their 
enemies.  And  so  if  the  brigands  attack  us,  into  the  earth  with  them, 
or  into  the  well,  or  into - ” 

“But  who  are  these  enemies?”  I  interrupted.  “These 
brigands  ?  ” 

“The  Government — L6pine,  Chief  of  the  Police — Loubet,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic — a  hundred  other  traitors  and  assassins,”  cried 
M.  Guerin.  “But  the  garden  is  waiting  for  them.  I  desire  that 
this  garden  shall  be  their  cemetery.” 

Of  course,  an  impossible  ambition.  But  so  incoherent,  so  chaotic 
was  the  state  of  mind  of  the  anti-Semites  twelve  years  ago,  that  I 
refrained  from  suggesting  that  it  was  highly  improbable  President 
Loubet  or  his  Ministers  would  invade  M.  Guerin’s  bit  of  waste  ground 
up  there  in  the  rue  Condorcet.  Nor  was  my  host  a  man  to  stand 
ridicule.  A  flippant  word  from  me — and  he  would  have  shown  me 
the  door.  So  I  listened  patiently  to  his  wild,  savage  denunciations 
of  the  Jews — of  Captain  Dreyfus  in  particular:  who  was  lying  (burnt 
up  with  fever,  broken  and  battered  in  everything  except  determina¬ 
tion)  in  his  cell  on  the  Devil’s  Island;  whilst  here,  in  Paris,  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  was  deliberating  whether  there  were  sufficient 
“new  ”  evidence  to  justify  the  prisoner  being  brought  back  to  France 
and  given  a  new  trial.  Rumours  were  flying  about  to  the  effect  that 
the  Court  had  already  made  up  its  mind  to  order  the  revision.  Thus, 
fury  of  the  anti-Dreyfusards :  frenzy  of  the  anti-Semites;  and,  in 
their  newspapers,  the  statements  that  the  Cour  de  Cassation  had 
been  “bought”  by  the  Jews;  that  the  Jews — being  the  masters  of 
France — had  “sold”  the  country  to  Germany;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  only  thing  to  do  with  the  Jews  was  to  hang  them  on  the  lamp- 
posts  of  Paris.  Particularly  bloodthirsty  and  barbarous  was  M. 
Guerin’s  weekly  journal,  “  L’Anti-Juif,”  which  stood  on  the  floor,  in 
three  or  four  stacks,  of  this  extraordinary  study.  In  it  were  pub¬ 
lished  the  name  and  address  of  every  Jewish  tradesman  in  Paris. 
Each  column  was  headed  with  exhortation — “Fran(jais,  N’achetez 
Rien  aux  Juifs.”  Then,  hideous  cartoons  depicting  the  flight  of  the 
Jew’s  along  the  boulevards,  and  their  panic  and  agony — and  their 
massacre. 

“Now,”  said  M.  Guerin,  “you  have  seen  the  official  organ  of  the 
Antisemitic  League ;  and  I  could  show  you  pamphlets  and  posters 
that  are  equally  powerful.  No  League  in  Paris  is  so  resolute,  so 
strong,  so  efficiently  organised.  Such  is  our  success,  that  I  am 
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shortly  removing  to  more  spacious  quarters.  There  we  shall  deliver 
Antisemitic  lectures  and  give  Antisemitic  plays — open  to  all,  not  a 
centime  will  be  charged.  Then  boxing  and  fencing-classes,  pistol 
practice,  a  library,  a  doctor,  and  a  solicitor  on  the  premises — always 
no  charge.  The  Parisians,  being  thrifty,  will  flock  to  us.  They  will 
cry — ‘  Here  we  get  entertainment,  medical  and  legal  advice  for 
nothing;  it  is  admirable.  Vive  Guerin  !  Vive  la  France  !  A  bas  les 
Juifs !  ’  The  Government  will  be  furious.  Loubet  in  the  Elysee 
will  shake  in  his  shoes.  And  Lepine  will  shout,  ‘  We  must  arrest 
that  canaille  Guerin !  ’  But  let  him  come.  I  shall  be  armed  more 
strongly  than  ever  in  my  new  quarters  in  the  rue  de  Chabrol.” 

“A  garden?”  I  ventured. 

“There  are  no  gardens  in  the  rue  de  Chabrol,  but  there  are  cellars,” 
grimly  replied  M.  Guerin.  “  Come  and  see  me  there.  You  will  be 
astonished.  Au  revoir.” 

Out  in  the  passage,  and  on  the  staircase,  I  encountered  four  or 
five  of  Jules  Guerin’s  clerks  and  assistants:  coarse,  powerful  young 
men,  with  bull-dog  faces;  who  had  been  recruited  by  the  chief  of 
the  anti-Semites  from  the  ghastly  slaughter-house  of  Villette.  In 
the  garden,  I  paused  to  inspect  the  stony  flower-beds  and  the 
dilapidated  well. 

“The  future  cemetery  of  my  enemies.  Ah,  the  traitors,  the 
brigands,  the  assassins!  Let  them  come.” 

At  an  open  window,  in  his  sombrero  and  smoking  his  eternal 
cigarette,  stood  fierce  Jules  Guerin. 

“Lupine  in  that  flow'er-bed,”  he  shouted;  and  then  closed  the 
window.  But  he  reopened  it,  when  I  reached  the  gateway,  to  cry — 

“And  Loubet  in  the  well.” 

A  month  later,  Paris  in  uproar.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd 
June  the  Cour  de  Cassation  ordered  the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus 
Affair;  the  same  night  official  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
return  to  France  of  the  shattered  prisoner  on  the  Devil’s  Island; 
next  day,  during  the  race-meeting  at  Auteuil,  President  Loubet ’s  hat 
was  smashed  over  his  head  by  the  stick  of  a  certain  Baron  Christiani, 
a  Royalist  anti-Dreyfusard.  Then,  the  fall  of  the  Dupuy  Ministry: 
and  M.  Loubet  in  a  dilemma.  M.  Poincare,  astutest  of  statesmen, 
was  summoned  to  the  Elysee;  but,  with  characteristic  shrewdness, 
declined  the  task  of  forming  a  Cabinet  in  such  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances.  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  (absent  on  a  Peace  mission  at  The 
Hague)  was  telegraphed  for;  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  exercise 
a  pacific  influence  in  his  own  country.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  was 
next  requisitioned — and  left  the  Elysee  with  the  assurance, 
“Monsieur  le  President,  I  will  do  my  best  to  succeed.”  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  admirable  than  his  subsequent  exertions ;  for, 
in  making  them,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  the  most  distinguished  and 
most  prosperous  lawyer  at  the  Paris  Bar,  had  nothing  to  gain  and 
everything  to  lose ;  and  he  must  have  been  dismayed  at  the  refusal 
or  the  reluctance  of  highly-esteemed  politicians  to  serve  their  country 
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by  fighting  a  just  if  an  unpopular  cause.  Well;  for  a  whole  week 
the  most  painstaking,  the  most  level-headed,  the  most  patriotic 
Prime  Minister  who  has  yet  worked  for  the  Third  Republic,  visited 
prominent  statesmen  with  the  earnest  desire  to  form  a  “ministere 
d’apaisement,”  founded  on  the  principles  of  disinterestedness  and 
justice.  Throughout  that  week  he  was  hooted  in  the  streets — and 
ridiculed  'find  insulted  by  MM.  Rochefort,  Millevoye,  Drumont,  and 
Jules  Guerin;  who  triumphantly  predicted  in  their  newspapers  that 
“Panama  Loubet  ” — like  “pere  Grevy  ”  before  him — would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign  for  want  of  a  Ministry.  And  biting  was  the  satire, 
and  more  savage  became  the  contumely,  when  at  last  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  Ministry  was  completed  by  the  inclusion  of  such  opposite, 
hostile  personages  as  the  “citizen  Millerand  ”  and  fierce,  aristocratic, 
and  despotic  old  General  the  Marquis  de  Galliffet.  “After  this,” 
wrote  Henri  Rochefort,  “the  deluge.”  “At  last,”  declared  M. 
Drumont,  “  Paris  will  rebel ;  and  the  next  events  will  prove  fatal  to 
this  unspeakable  Republic.”  The  next  important  event  was  the 
landing  in  France,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  of  a  bent,  prematurely- 
aged  figure  :  Captain  Dreyfus.  How  the  musty  old  carriage  in  which 
he  sat,  dazed,  exhausted,  shivering,  rattled  over  the  cobblestones  to 
the  Rennes  prison ;  how  the  prison  gates  clanged-to  when  the  shabby 
vehicle  had  entered  the  dark,  grim  courtyard;  and  how  split  and 
how  cracked  was  the  voice  of  the  prisoner  from  the  Devil’s  Island, 
when  at  the  court-martial  a  few  days  afterwards  he  protested  his 
innocence  and  refuted  the  new  monstrous  accusations  of  highly- 
respected  and  brilliantly-uniformed  Generals  Gonse,  de  Boisdeffre, 
and  Mercier !  Solitary  confinement  had  left  him  almost  inarticulate. 
But  he  defended  himself  heroically ;  and,  with  an  effort,  straightened 
his  bent  back  when  questioned  by  his  judges.  Then  how  the  trial 
dragged  on;  and  what  scenes  took  place  in  the  streets,  hotels,  and 
cafes  of  Rennes,  which  were  crowded  with  “le  Tout  Paris”  and 
echoed  with  Parisian  exclamations  and  disputes !  Brawls — duels — 
Henri  Rochefort’s  w’hite  “Imperial”  pulled — Maitre  Labori,  Captain 
Dreyfus’s  brilliant  counsel,  shot  between  the  shoulders — a  famous 
demi-mondaine  expelled  the  town — arrests,  startling  canards, 
alarums;  hysteria,  chaos,  and  delirium  enough  for  Paris  itself;  and 
in  Paris — whilst  these  exhibitions  were  occurring  in  the  Rennes 
streets,  and  Captain  Dreyfus  (in  the  severe  court-room)  was  stiffening 
his  back  and  straining  his  split  voice  until  it  rose  to  an  uncanny 
scream — what  of  .Jules  Guerin  in  Paris  :  and  of  his  guns  and  revolvers, 
his  well  and  his  flower-beds :  and  of  his  assistants  and  clerks,  the 
young  men  with  the  bull-dog  faces,  whom  he  had  recruited  from  the 
ghastly  slaughter-house  of  La  Villette  ? 

There  was,  first  of  all,  the  dishevelled,  dusty  confusion  of  a 
d4m^nagement  in  the  rue  Condorcet.  The  study  walls  were  stripped 
of  their  revolvers,  the  basement  was  cleared  of  the  printing-press 
that  produced  the  murderous  “Anti-Juif,”  huge  packing-cases  were 
passed  into  a  number  of  furniture  vans;  and  so  farewell  to  the 
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stony  garden  in  which  not  an  “  enemy  ”  lay  buried,  and  en  route 
to  No.  12  rue  de  Chabrol,  a  commodious,  massive  building  with 
large  windows  and  a  solid,  oak  door.  The  arrival  of  Jules  Guerin 
and  his  assistants  spread  consternation  amongst  the  peaceful, 
bourgeois  inhabitants  of  the  street.  Lurid  Antisemitic  posters  were 
stuck  to  the  walls  of  No.  12;  the  din  of  the  printing-machines 
disturbed  the  neighbours — -and  Guerin’s  voice  of  thunder  (exe¬ 
crating  the  Jews  and  demanding  the  lives  of  his  enemies)  was  to 
be  heard  through  the  open  windows;  while  his  enormous  sombrero 
was  another  disquieting  element  in  the  orderly,  dull  thoroughfare. 
The  Antisemitic  lectures  and  plays  were  announced,  a  solicitor  and 
a  doctor  were  engaged — and  Paris  was  invited  to  visit  No.  12  rue 
de  Chabrol  and  partake  of  its  pleasures  and  advantages.  Then  the 
suggestion  in  the  “Anti-Juif  ”  that  Paris  should  fix  a  day,  even  -an 
hour  when  the  Jews  should  be  hanged  on  the  boulevard  lamp¬ 
posts  ;  and  the  resolution  of  the  Government  to  have  done  with  Jules 
Guerin.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of 
“incitement  to  rebellion.”  Somehow  or  other  the  news  reached 
No.  12;  and  when  the  Commissary  of  Police  (armed  with  his 
warrant)  rang  at  the  oak  door,  the  massive  form  of  Guerin  appeared 
at  a  window.  “Bandit,”  he  shouted.  “There  are  twenty  of  us 
in  here,  and  not  one  of  us  will  be  taken  alive.  Tell  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Traitors  we  shall  fight  to  the  death.”  And  he  flounshed 
a  revolver,  and  his  assistants  assembled  behind  him  in  the  window 
cheered  wildly.  Away  went  the  Commissary  of  Police  for  further 
orders.  Up  came  ]\IM.  Brumont,  Millevoye,  and  other  leading  Anti- 
semites  with  exhortations  to  surrender;  but  Guerin — from  his 
window — reiterated  his  determination  to  die  heroically  at  his  post, 
and  again  the  young  men  with  the  bull-dog  faces  cheered  enthu¬ 
siastically;  and  there  were  cries  of  “Mon  Dieu,  quelle  affaire!” 
and  angry  protests,  lamentations,  and  tears  amongst  the  shop¬ 
keepers  and  peaceful  old  rentiers  of  the  street.  Many  of  them  put 
up  their  shutters  and  fled,  when  policemen  and  ^lunicipal  Guards 
marched  up  and  stationed  themselves  outside  No.  12.  Jules  GuMn 
greeted  them  with  cries  of  “  Assassins  ” :  shook  his  great  fist 
threateningly :  rushed  from  window  to  window,  shouting  forth 
abuse.  !More  cheering  from  his  assistants,  who  pointed  guns  at 
the  authorities.  “It  is  a  revolution,”  cried  the  householders.  “Let 
us  save  ourselves  quickly.”  Shutters  were  hurried  up  everywhere; 
cabs  carried  off  distracted  rentiers  and  their  smaller  belongings; 
policemen  and  Municipal  Guards  barred  either  end  of  the  rue  de 
Chabrol,  and  permitted  only  people  who  had  business  in  the  street 
to  pass  by ;  and  wdth  the  cutting-off  of  water  and  gas  supplies, 
the  siege  of  Fort  Chabrol  began  in  earnest. 

It  began  officially,  with  the  arrival  of  the  Commissary  of  Police, 
on  the  6th  August;  and  upon -the  many  subsequent  occasions  that 
(armed  with  a  police  permit)  I  visited  the  besieged  thoroughfare,  I 
either  found  Jules  Guerin  stationed  at  an  open  window,  with  a  gun 
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resting  on  either  side  of  him ;  or  beheld  him  walking  about  the  roof 
amidst  the  chimney-pots,  an  extraordinary  figure  in  his  sombrero. 
Now  and  again  he  discharged  revolvers  at  the  heavens :  a  proceed¬ 
ing  that  never  failed  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  Then  leaning  perilously  over  the  parapet  or  out  of  a 
window,  Guerin  would  apostrophise  the  soldiers  and  policemen  below 
as  “brigands  ”  and  “assassins,”  and  throw  down  pencilled  messages 
(addressed  to  the  “Ministry  of  Traitors”  and  the  “Government  of 
Forgers  ”)  that  invited  those  State  officials  to  come  to  the  rue  de 
Chabrol  and  be  shot  through  their  “  infamous  heads  ”  or  their 
“abominable  hearts.”  When  particularly  indignant,  Guerin  would 
hurl  forth  a  cup,  a  bottle,  a  saucepan — but  the  missiles  invariably 
fell  wide  of  the  mark :  and  the  Guards  and  police  (whilst  smoking 
cigarettes)  snapped  their  fingers  and  laughed  back  mockingly  and 
sardonically  at  the  rebel.  It  was  weary  work  for  the  besiegers ;  and 
the  air  was  stale  and  sickly  with  disinfectants,  and  often  it  rained. 
But  Guerin  blessed  the  downpours.  He  was  short  of  water;  and  so, 
when  the  skies  were  genei’ous,  he  brought  up  buckets,  and  basins, 
and  a  great  bath  on  to  the  roof — and  shook  his  fist  exultingly  at  the 
watchers  beneath  as  the  rain  pattered  into  and  filled  those  recep¬ 
tacles;  and  next,  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  parapet  with  a  glass 
in  hand,  drank  to  the  death  of  the  “Government  of  Assassins.” 
Indeed,  quite  an  orgie  of  water-drinking  on  the  roof  of  the  Fort ;  for 
the  ex-butchers  with  the  bull-dog  faces  uproariously  proposed  the 
health  of  their  chief,  and  then  emptied  their  glasses  into  the  street 
to  show  that  they  had  no  fear  of  suffering  from  thirst.  But  if  water 
was  plentiful,  what  of  provisions?  On  the  twenty-fifth  night  of  the 
siege — a  dark,  wet  night — the  police  fancied  they  discerned 
mysterious  objects  flying  far  over  their  heads  on  to  the  roof  of  Fort 
Chabrol.  [Much  speculation,  infinite  stx*aining  of  eyes  and  stretching 
of  ears — and  suddenl}’  a  paper  parcel,  falling  from  above,  struck  a 
Municipal  Guard.  Shock  of  the  Guard.  The  cry — “  Perhaps  it  is  a 
bomb !  ”  But  it  was  only  a  ham — a  fine,  excellent  ham.  And  a  few 
minutes  later  the  Guards  and  police  were  searching  the  house  from 
which  it  had  been  thrown,  and  examining  numbers  of  other  paper 
parcels  (carefully  tied  up)  that  contained  joints  of  meat,  “groceries,” 
sugared  cakes,  fruit,  and  fresh  salads;  all  of  which  luxuries  were 
obviously  intended  for  the  rebels  over  the  way.  But  where  were 
Guerin’s  friends  and  accomplices?  Not  a  soul  in  the  house;  so  said 
a  policeman,  “Try  the  roof.”  And  there,  on  the  roof,  more  paper 
parcels  ready  to  be  thrown  across  to  the  Fort;  and  hiding  behind  the 
chimney-ix)ts,  four  or  five  men.  “Arrest  them,”  cried  an  officer. 
.\nd  then  much  running  about  amidst  the  chimney-pots,  and  much 
(lodging  and  slipping  and  catching  as  in  the  games  of  “hide-and- 
seek”  and  “touch  wood”:  whilst  over  the  way  on  his  roof,  Jules 
Guerin  raced  about  amidst  his  chimney-pots,  swinging  a  lantern 
and  furiously  shouting — “Assassins,  assassins.”  Thus,  no  sleep  for 
the  few  remaining  householders  that  night.  When  his  friends  had 
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been  removed  from  the  roof,  and  the  police  reappeared  in  the  street 
with  their  captives  and  laden  with  parcels,  Jules  Guerin  and  hig 
assistants  discharged  revolvers  at  the  heavy,  dark  clouds;  and,  next 
morning,  hurled  fenders,  fire-irons,  and  a  bedstead  into  the  street. 
No  one  was  struck :  the  prisoners  were  too  excited  to  take  aim. 
Jules  Guerin’s  harangues  became  more  and  more  bloodthirsty.  It 
was  noticed  that  he  looked  pale  and  drawn  when  he  appeared  at 
the  windows ;  as  though  suffering  from  want  of  nourishment  and 
exercise.  .  .  .  Later  he  was  more  subdued  as  he  took  air  amidst 
the  chimney-pots;  and  he  would  sit  up  on  the  roof  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  with  a  gun  across  his  knees,  for  a  whole  hour  without  moving. 
How  the  air  reeked  with  disinfectants,  and  how  sombre  was  the 
Fort !  Apparently  oil  and  candles  were  scarce :  for  only  a  single 
candle  was  used  at  a  time.  One  saw  its  dim  light  passing  from 
room  to  room — now  on  the  first  floor,  then  on  the  second,  the  third; 
then  there  was  darkness.  "Upon  two  occasions  Guerin  spent  the 
entire  night  on  the  roof ;  and  a  dishevelled,  shivering  object  he  was 
at  daybreak,  with  his  coat-collar  turned  up  and  the  sombrero 
dragged  down  over  his  eai’s.  Nor  did  his  young  assistants  with 
the  bull-dog  faces  fare  better.  Their  cheers  became  faint;  and  they 
themselves  were  to  be  discerned  leaning  moodily  against  the 
chimney-pots  or  yawning  with  all  their  mouths  behind  the  windows. 
Moreover,  it  was  suspected  by  the  police  that  there  was  illness  in 
the  Fort.  One  night  a  candle  burned  steadily  in  the  same  room. 
Not  a  soul  on  the  roof ;  silence  in  the  citadel.  At  daybreak  Jules 
Guerin  hoisted  a  black  flag :  one  of  the  young  prisoners  with  the 
bull-dog  face  was  dying.  In  answer  to  Jules  Guerin’s  call,  an 
officer  stepped  forward — and  parleying  ensued.  An  ambulance  was 
brought  up.  When  the  solid,  oak  door  of  Fort  Chabrol  opened  and 
Jules  Guerin  appeared  with  the  dying  man  in  his  arms,  the  police¬ 
men  and  Guards  stood  gravely  at  salute.  Away,  slowly,  went  the 
ambulance.  And  no  sooner  had  it  vanished  than  Jules  Guerin — livid 
and  trembling — banged-to  and  bolted  the  door,  rushed  back  to  his 
window;  and  there,  pointing  dramatically  to  the  black  flag,  shouted 
hoarsely — “Assassins.  Assassins.  Assassins.” 

On  the  9th  September,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Paris 
heard  from  Rennes  that  Captain  Dreyfus  had — O,  astounding  judg¬ 
ment  ! — been  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  “  with  extenuating 
circumstances.”  On  the  following  Tuesday  it  was  announced — 0, 
amazing  clemency — that  the  “traitor”  had  been  pardoned.  And 
throughout  France  there  arose  a  cry  of  “N’en  Parlous  Plus.”  And 
on  all  sides  was  expressed  a  desire  for  sanity  and  order.  Up  and 
down  the  boulevards  on  that  Tuesday  rushed  scores  of  hoarse, 
unshaven  camelots  with  their  lafest  song.  “N’en  Parlons  Plus,” 
they  shouted.  Then  (in  some  cases)  the  chorus  was  chanted — 

“Le  cauchemar  est  fini ;  car  la  France  est  vengee, 

Qu’importe  que  Ton  a  grade  Dreyfus? 

La  nation  entiere,  heureuse  et  soulagee, 

N’a  plus  qu’un  desir — c’est  qu’on  n’en  parle  plus.” 
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But,  there  remained  Fort  Chabrol.  Neither  “  sanity  ”  nor 
“order”  could  prevail  in  Paris  whilst  Jules  Guerin  was  defying  the 
Government  from  his  window,  and  hurling  missiles  at  its  public 
servants,  and  discharging  revolvers  at  the  heavens.  As  the  camelots 
were  selling  their  song  on  the  boulevards,  as  Paris  was  rejoicing 
in  cafes  that  the  “Affaire”  was  now  “buried,”  as  Jules  Guerin 
walked  his  roof  and  his  assistants  leant  dejectedly  against  the 
chimney-pots :  M.  Lepine,  Chief  of  the  Police,  was  making  elaborate 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  stronghold.  A  few'  journalists 
were  let  into  the  secret;  and  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  Tuesday, 
the  12th  September — the  thirty-seventh  and  last  night  of  the  siege 
—MM.  les  journalistes  were  permitted  to  penetrate  through  the 
lines  of  policemen,  and  of  Municipal  and  Republican  Guards,  that 
guarded  the  dark,  gloomy  rue  de  Chabrol.  Not  a  light  in  the 
citadel.  But  shadow'y  forms  were  to  be  distinguished  on  the  roof; 
and  at  a  window,  smoking  a  cigarette,  stood  Jules  Gu4rin,  in  his 
sombrero. 

“Mon  vieux  Jules,  it  is  for  to-night.  Be  reasonable  and  come 
out,”  shouted  a  journalist ;  and  he  was  promptly  pulled  backwards 
and  called  to  order  by  a  policeman.  But  M.  Millevoye,  the  anti- 
Semite  deputy  and  editor  of  La  Patrie,  was  permitted  to  converse 
with  the  rebel  on  the  condition  that  he  urged  him  to  surrender. 
“He  is  inflexible.  He  swears  he  will  fight  to  the  death,”  stated 
M.  ^Millevoye,  to  an  officer.  Very  pale  and  agitated  was  the 
Deputy.  Very  excited  were  the  journalists:  who  had  provided 
themselves  with  sandwiches,  flasks,  and  powdered  camphor  and 
strong  oil  of  eucalyptus  with  which  to  ward  off  contamination.  And 
perfectly  calm  was  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  when  he  appeared  on  the 
scene  with  various  officials,  and  announced  that  the  pompiers  and 
their  engines  were  on  the  way — and  that,  for  September,  it  was  a 
cold,  disagreeable  night.  The  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs;  up  came  a 
detachment  of  the  mounted  Republican  Guard.  The  hissing  of  fire- 
engines;  here  w’ere  the  pompiers.  A  distant  babel  of  voices;  for 
now  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
Parisians  had  heard  of  the  impending  attack  on  the  citadel ;  and 
had  hastened  to  the  barriers,  only  of  course  to  find  themselves  refused 
admittance  to  the  grim,  besieged  thoroughfare.  From  my  side  of 
the  barrier  I  beheld — beyond  it — stalwart  market-people  from  the 
Halles ;  Apaches  in  caps  and  scarlet  waistbands ;  ragged  old  loafers ; 
revellers  from  Maxim’s  and  the  stifling,  frenzied  night-restaurants 
of  Montmartre.  “Impossible  to  pass,”  monotonously  declared  the 
policemen.  But  an  officer  of  the  Municipal  Guards  facetiously  kept 
up  the  refrain,  “  Not  President’  Loubet — not  his  Holiness  the  Pope — 
not  even  the  Bon  Dieu,  could  I  possibly  allow’  to  pass.”  Songs  from 
the  Apaches.  Naive  exclamations  from  the  simple  market-women. 
“Please  give  this  bouquet  to  Guerin.  He  is  a  real  man;  he  is 
epatant — do  please  send  him  these  flowers,”  cried  a  brilliant  demi- 
inondaine  from  Maxim’s,  holding  forth  a  bouquet  of  weird  orchids. 
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“Alas,  madame,”  replied  the  facetious  officer;  “alas,  not  even  a 
bouquet  from  Paradise  could  I  possibly  allow  to  pass.” 

Ominous  sounds  in  the  rue  de  Chabrol.  The  thud  and  the  clankin« 
of  the  firemen’s  hose  as  it  was  dragged  towards  No.  12  ;  the  increased 
hissing  of  the  steam-engines :  the  impatient  clatter  of  the  horses’ 
hoofs ;  the  bolting  and  barring  of  doors,  and  the  putting-up  of 
shutters,  in  those  few  houses  where  residents  remained.  Ominous, 
too,  the  consultations  (carried  on  in  a  low  voice)  between  M.  Lepine 
and  the  various  officials.  Then  the  flash  of  lanterns :  the  smoke 
injuring  forth  from  the  funnels  of  the  steam-engines;  the  stench  of 
the  disinfectants;  those  shadowy  figures  still  on  the  roof  of  Fort 
Chabrol,  and  Jules  Guerin  still  at  his  window  in  his  sombrero,  still 
smoking  cigarettes  unconcernedly,  still  calmly  watching  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  attack. 

“  It  is  sinister,”  cried  a  journalist. 

“  So  all  is  ready,”  rang  out  the  voice  of  the  Chief  of  the  Police. 
Briskly  stepping  forward,  IM.  Lepine  thus  addressed  Jules  Guerin: 
“It  is  a  quarter  to  four  o’clock.  If,  at  four  o’clock,  you  do  not 
surrender:  we  shall  use  force.”  Jules  Guerin  smoked  on. 

Still  nearer  to  the  F’ort  came  the  pompiers,  dragging  their  hose. 
The  plan  was  that  they  should  deluge  the  massive  building  with 
water,  while  their  colleagues  with  the  shining  hatchets  should  break 
down  the  door.  A  last  consultation  between  M.  Lepine  and  the 
officials.  He  held  his  watch  in  his  hand.  Five  minutes  to  four 
o'clock.  The  neighing  of  a  restive  horse.  Shouts  and  song  from 
behind  the  barrier.  Again,  the  clanking  of  the  hose.  Three  .  .  . 
two  .  .  .  minutes  to  four.  Jules  Guerin,  striking  a  match,  lighted 
a  new  cigarette. 

“He  means  to  fight.  It  will  be  appalling,”  exclaimed  a  journalist. 

“Jules  Guerin,  it  is  four  o’clock,”  cried  M.  Lepine,  again  stepping 
forward.  And  without  a  word,  the  man  in  the  sombrero  banged 
down  the  window ;  and  a  few  moments  later  the  shadowy  figures  of 
his  assistants  disappeared  from  the  roof. 

“I  thought  so;  but  I  wasn’t  sure — no,  I  wasn’t  sure,”  said  M. 
Lepine,  when  the  heavy,  oak  door  swung  open.  A  third  time  he 
stepped  forward — entered  the  doorway — vanished — reappeared  to 
give  an  order — again  vanished  into  the  Fort.  Up  with  the  hose: 
into  the  gutter  with  the  fire-engines :  w’ay  for  half-a-dozen  ordinary, 
shabby  fiacres,  which  came  bumping  and  lurching  down  the  street, 
pulled  up  before  the  oak  door,  and  a  few  minutes  later  took  Jules 
Guerin  and  the  young  men  with  the  bull-dog  faces  ingloriously  away 
to  the  Sante  prison. 

“N’en  Parlons  Plus,”  said  Paris;  when  the  Senate,  assembled  as 
a  High  Court,  sentenced  Jules  Gueriu,  Paul  DeroulMe,  and  other 
rebels  and  conspirators  against  the  safety  of  the  Eepublic  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment  and  exile.  “N’en  Parlons  Plus,”  reiterated 
Paris ;  on  the  passing  of  the  Amnesty  Bill  which  pennitted  the  exiles 
to  return  to  their  country. 
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Little  more  was  heard  of  Jules  Guerin.  France,  having  been 
restored  to  order  and  sanity  and  having  made  what  reparation  she 
could  to  Major  Dreyfus,  would  have  no  more  of  Antisemitism ;  and 
on  his  return  from  exile  the  rebel  of  Fort  Chabrol  retired  into  the 
obscurity  of  a  damp,  ugly  little  house  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine. 
He  still  wore  his  sombrero ;  but  his  spirit  was  broken,  his  speech  and 
manner  were  subdued — and  he  pottered  about  in  his  garden  and 
smoked  cigarettes  by  the  side  of  an  evil-smelling  stove.  Then,  a 
vear  ago,  came  the  devastating  floods.  After  saving  his  own  scanty 
furniture,  Jules  Guerin  went  to  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours. 
He  was  himself  again;  dashing  hither  and  thither,  issuing  orders, 
directing  operations.  Many  valiant  feats  he  performed.  He  was 
rough  but  he  was  kind.  It  was  through  standing  waist-deep  in  the 
cold,  murky  water — w^hilst  helping  his  neighbours — that  he  con¬ 
tracted  pneumonia. 

“The  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  is  announced  of  M.  Jules 
Guerin;  who  had  his  hour  of  notoriety.” 

So — and  no  more — said  the  Figaro. 

John  F.  Macdonald. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  EGERIA. 

EPISODES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MAURICE  WESTERTON. 

VI. 

When  Maurice  wants  to  deliver  himself  ex  cathedra  on  some  subject 
which  obsesses  his  mind,  he  usually  begins  by  asking  vague  and 
general  questions. 

“  What  do  you  think  about  old  age  ?  ”  he  said  to  me  once. 

“I  try  and  not  think  about  it,”  I  answered  flippantly. 

“Ah,”  he  returned,  “you  mean,  1  suppose,  that  you  are  afraid 
of  it.  That  kind  of  fear  is  not  unnatural,  but  it  is  supremely  silly. 
You  might  just  as  w’ell  be  afraid  that  you  will  be  sleepy  to-night, 
or  that  you  will  be  hungry  to-morrow  morning,  or  that  you  will 
want  a  new  coat,  when  you  at  last  realise  that  your  present  attire 
is  shiny  at  the  seams  and  generally  threadbare.  For  all  these 
things  ai’e  inevitable — like  Death  and  the  Income  Tax.  We  do 
not  avoid  them  by  putting  our  heads  into  the  sand  and  refusing 
to  look  at  them.  ‘  Debemur  morti,  nos  nostraque.'  And  grow  old 
we  must,  willy-nilly.” 

“Great  sage,”  I  remarked,  “you  have  a  genius  for  the  common¬ 
place.  But  I  expect  you  dislike  the  idea  of  getting  old  quite  as 
much  as  I  do.” 

“Peut-etre  que  oui,  peut-etre  que  non,”  said  Maurice  pleasantly. 
“I  believe  that,  or  its  Italian  equivalent,  is  the  title  of  D’Annunzio’s 
latest  work.  Permit  me,  however,  to  put  you  right  about  the 
commonplace.  I  accept  it  as  nature’s  daily  food,  because  all  life, 
rightly  considered,  is  the  exemplification  of  the  commonplace.  We 
eat  it,  we  drink  it,  we  breathe  it  every  day.  But  you  want  to  throw 
scorn  upon  it  by  enclosing  it  in  inverted  commas,  thereby  engaging 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  it  reprehensible  and  wrong.  I  know  it, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  friendly  and  familiar.  All  wise  men  live 
on  commonplaces,  on  which  now  and  again  they  throw  new  lights. 
And  that  is  where  genius  comes  in.” 

“We  seem  to  be  wandering  from  our  subject,”  I  remarked. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Maurice.  “Old  age  is  commonplace  enough, 
Heaven  know's :  and  I  wanted  to  discover  if  you  could  throw  fresh 
light  on  it.” 

“Oh,  leave  me  out  of  the  question,”  I  replied  hurriedly.  “I  am 
no  genius.” 

“No,”  he  said  musingly,  “no  more  am  I.  And  yet  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  it  is  not  occasionally  given  to  a  babe  and  suckling 
like  myself  to  find  out  something  about  old  age  which  has  escaped 
the  attention  of  our  well-reputed  philosophers.  You  are  aware  that 
there  have  been  philosophical  treatises  on  the  subject  of  old  age?” 
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“Did  I  not  have,  aa  a  'boy,  to  construe  ‘  Cicero  de  Senectute  ’?’* 

I  returned,  with  some  asperity. 

“As  a  boy,  yes,”  he  replied.  “But  have  you  ever  read  the  book 
as  a  man  ?  It  is  a  very  vapid  and  colourless  piece  of  work :  and 
essentially  false,  as  it  seems  to  me.  For  the  general  outcome  is 
to  prove  that  old  age  is  a  very  admirable  thing - ” 

“Quod  est  absurdum,”  I  interposed. 

“Quite  so,”  he  went  on.  “The  first  thing  we  have  to  admit  is 
that  no  one  would  be  old  if  he  could  help  it.  And  the  second  thing 
— which  is,  indeed,  a  consequence — is  that  we  have  to  make  the 
best  of  old  age  as  an  unavoidable  necessity,  and  not  grumble  more 
than  is  reasonable.  Do  you  remember  the  beginning  of  Plato’s 
“Republic,”  and  how  old  age  is  treated  there?  Rather  pleasantly, 
if  I  remember  right.  Socrates  was  very  respectful  to  Cephalus, 
because  he  had  travelled  far  on  a  journey  which  we  must  all  take, 
and  he  wanted  the  old  man  to  give  him  some  hints.  And  he  got 
some  useful  hints,  too.” 

“  What  were  they  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  It  is  so  long  since  I  w'as  at 
Oxford  and  read  Plato  for  ‘  Greats.  ’  ” 

“W'ell  ”  said  Maurice,  who  seemed  unusually  serious,  and  without 
a  trace  of  irony,  “I  remember  two  in  especial.  The  first  was  that 
if  old  men  are  found  to  be  querulous,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with 
old  age,  but  with  their  individual  characters  and  tempers.  The 
querulous  old  man  has  probably  complained  all  his  life — complained 
of  his  youth,  and  his  middle  age,  quite  as  much  as  of  his  grey  hairs. 
Old  age  ought  to  be  a  peaceful  and  mellow  time,  when  passions  have 
spent  their  force.” 

“Do  you  think,”  I  asked,  “that  old  men  are  ever  happy  to  be 
delivered  from  their  passions  ?  ” 

Maurice  paused.  “They  say  so,  but  I  should  doubt  it,”  he  said 
at  last.  “  To  be  without  a  thing  can  never  be  quite  so  conducive 
to  happiness  as  to  possess  it  and  control  it.  And  that  leads  me  to 
the  second  point  which  I  remember.  The  old  age  which  Plato  paints 
in  such  amiable  colours  is  not  old  age  per  se,  but  the  hoary  head 
which  is  not  only  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  but  is  also 
adorned  with  an  aureole  of  wealth — or,  at  all  events,  a  substantial 
competence.  That  conduces  to  comfort  and  the  possession  of  a 
peaceful,  untroubled  mind.” 

“In  other  words,”  I  objected,  “old  age  has  either  to  be  apologised 
for  in  such  terms  as  ‘an  unavoidable  necessity  or  else,  if  it  is 
praised,  it  can  only  be  on  the  condition  that  the  old  man  has  alw  ays 
been  naturally  good-tempered,  and  is  now'  comfortably  off.” 

“I  expect  you  are  about  right,”  said  Maurice,  with  a  smile.  “The 
new  lights,  with  which  we  have  tried  to  deck  our  commonplace,  have 
not  come  to  very  much  after  all.  But  then  we  are  not  geniuses.” 

“Don’t  you  think  that  the  subject  precludes  much  originality  of 
treatment?”  I  asked. 

“I  wonder,”  replied  Maurice.  “As  Mr.  Balfour  remarked  on  a 
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celebrated  occasion,  I  am  a  child  in  such  matters.  You  know  Ladv 
Sera])hita  Bracebridge  ?  ” 

“Aha,”  1  remarked,  “now  we  are  like  the  notorious  gallery  critic 
in  old  Astley’s — or  was  it  the  Vic.?  ‘  Let  us  cut  the  cackle  and 
come  to  the  ’osses.’  ” 

“  You  are  both  flippant  and  vulgar,”  retorted  my  friend.  “  And  you 
never  do  me  the  justice  of  supposing  that  I  can  arrive  at  a  generalisa¬ 
tion  without  having  in  my  mind  some  specific  instance.” 

“I  know  your  weaknesses,”  I  said  significantly. 

“Yes,  that  is  apparently  the  only  oflice  of  friendship.  Why  not 
know  some  of  my  strong  qualities,  for  a  change?  Or  are  they  so 
obvious  that  they  do  not  require  enumeration  ?  ” 

“There  might  be  another  reason^”  I  murmured. 

“Oh,  yes,”  replied  he.  “If  you  headed  a  chapter  ‘Maurice 
Westerton’s  good  qualities,’  it  might  remind  you  of  the  chapter  on 
‘  Snakes  in  Ireland,’  or  of  a  book  of  which  I  saw  the  cover  the  other 
day,  ‘  The  House  of  Lords  during  the  Commonwealth.’  There  are 
no  snakes  and  no  House  of  Lords  under  the  conditions  supposed : 
and  so,  also,  there  are  no  good  qualities  in  Maurice  Westerton ! 
Now  that  is  psychologically  false.  Even  lago  was  a  most  capable 
‘  ancient  ' !  ” 

“And  Bic’nard  III.  has  recently  been  proved  to  have  been  a  most 
capable  sovereign  without  a  hump  back !  ” 

“We  are  trifling,”  remarked  iMaurice  sternly.  “I  ask  you  whether 
you  are  acquainted  with  Lady  Seraphita  Bracebridge  ?  ” 

“I  know  of  her,  at  all  events,”  I  said.  “She  is  an  old  lady.” 

“Old!”  cried  Maurice,  “I  should  think  she  was!  She  is  past 
seventy.  It  is  at  least  twenty  years  since  the  unworthy  Baronet, 
who  was  her  husband,  died,  and  forty  years  since  her  last  child  was 
born.  She  has  grandchildren,  and,  I  think,  great-grandchildren. 
She  has  lived  in  the  world  for  half  a  century,  and  knowm  all  the  best 
people,  and  a  good  many  of  the  interesting  ones.  She  still  puts 
rouge  on  her  cheeks,  and  gazes  at  the  looking-glass  with  a  lingering 
glance.  She  is  the  best  talker  in  London,  and  only  now  and  then 
says  ‘  yaller  ’  instead  of  ‘  yellow,  ’  and  refers  to  her  ‘  chariot  ’  instead 
of  her  motor-car.  She  is  decidedly  ‘  in  the  movement,’  and  has 
been  in  each  changing  movement  for  fifty  years.  She  is  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world !  ” 

“Yes,”  I  said  drily.  “Pray  go  on.” 

“I  am  tempted  to  burst  into  poetry,”  he  exclaimed.  "1  came 
across  a  delicious  poem  the  other  day,  written  by  the  Reverend 
Cornelius  Whur — (ye  Gods!  what  a  name!) — and  his  effusion  was 
included  in  a  book  called  ‘  Village  Musings,’  published  in  1837. 
Here  is  a  stanza : 


With  such  a  friend  the  social  hour 
In  sweetest  pleasure  glides  : 

There  is  in  female  charms  a  power 
Which  lastingly  abides - ” 
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"Lastingly?”  I  queried. 

"Shut  up,”  he  said.  “Listen. 

“  The  fragrance  of  the  blushing  rose, 

Its  tints  of  splendid  hue, 

Will  with  the  season  decompose 
And  pass  as  flitting  dew  : 

On  firmer  ties  his  joys  depend 
Who  has  a  polished  female  friend. 

Are  not  the  last  two  lines  delicious?”  he  screamed.  “Are  they 
not  a  gem  of  the  purest  water? 

“On  firmer  ties  his  joys  depend 

W’ho  has  a  polished  female  friend. 

Quite,  quite  inimitable !  ”  And  Alaurice  rolled  about  in  his  joy. 

"Is  Lady  Seraphita  a  ‘  polished  female  friend  ’?”  I  asked. 

“I  should  think  she  was!  She  is  so  polished  that  her  tongue  has 
the  keenest  edge  I  ever  encountered,  and  her  manner  can  be  as 
freezing  as  the  North  Pole.  Oh,  yes,  she  has  all  the  chai*ms  of 
accomplished  savagery  which  a  woman  shares  with  a  cat.  She  is  a 
superb  specimen  of  the  female  friend.” 

"You  are  not  exactly  giving  her  a  pleasant  character,”  I  remarked. 

“Pleasant?”  he  echoed.  “Why  on  earth  should  a  magnificent 
creature  such  as  she  is  be  pleasant?  She  is  fine,  and  grandiose, 
and  exceptional,  and  ‘colossal,’  as  the  Germans  might  say.  But 
pleasant — no,  she  leaves  pleasantness  to  the  subordinate  sisterhood. 
It  is  enough  for  her  that  she  is  the  most  remarkable  figure  of  her 
time.  She  is  impeccably  singular.  She  is  unique.” 

“  Does  she  give  you  lessons  about  old  age  ?  ”  I  asked  with  some 
malice. 

“Yes,”  he  replied  with  emphasis.  “Listen.  I  will  be  as  original 
as  Hilaire  Belloc.  I  will  be  as  paradoxical  as  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
When  we  are  really  old,  we  are  younger  than  when  we  think  ourselves 
to  be  growing  old.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of  old  age  resides 
in  the  subjective  apprehension,  the  mental  fear.  When  it  is  objec¬ 
tively  realised,  the  dread  passes  away,  and  we  feel  young  again. 
So  it  comes  that  the  oldest  men  are  the  middle-aged,  because  they 
throw  anxious  eyes  at  the  setting  sun.  Anxiety  ceases  when  the 
sun  has  set,  and  changes  either  into  painless  lethargy,  or  tranquil 
contentment.  Old  men  have  much  younger  hearts  than  middle- 
aged  ones,  because  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  their 
condition.  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  They  do  not  fret 
or  worry.  As  for  old  women,  they  are  never  old  as  long  as  they 
retain  their  curiosity  and  inquisitiveness.  When  a  woman  has  lost 
her  interest  in  gossip  and  scandal,  she  is  already  dead.” 

“You  are  a  little  oracular,”  I  said.  “I  don’t  think  I  quite 
follow  you.” 

“Ah,”  replied  Maurice,  as  he  got  up  to  leave  me,  “you  should 
know  Lady  Seraphita  Bracebridge.” 

****#•*•* 
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There  were  other  things  anomalous  and  unexpected  about  Ladv 
Seraphita  Bracebridge,  besides  her  name.  She  had  some  foreign 
and  Italian  blood  in  her  veins  which,  perhaps,  might  account  for 
“Seraphita,”  although  it  could  hardly  justify  the  angelic  nomen¬ 
clature.  Personally,  I  was  not  acquainted  with  her:  but  I  made 
some  inquiries,  after  my  conversation  with  Maurice,  and  her  figure 
was  so  notorious  in  society  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  all  I 
wanted  to  know.  Indeed,  she  had  made  the  task  of  a  biographer 
easy  by  publishing  her  reminiscences  in  two  volumes — the  first 
indiscreet,  the  second  almost  outrageous.  For  she  told,  in  pages 
which  the  reviewers  called  “  sparkling  ”  and  “  amazing  ” — revela¬ 
tions  are  always  called  “  amazing  ”  in  journalistic  diction — stories 
about  herself  and  her  friends,  male  and  female,  which  never  failed 
to  cross  the  t’s  and  put  dots  upon  the  i’s,  with  absolutely  bewildering 
frankness.  Lady  Seraphita  had  had  a  “vie  orageuse,”  and  she  made 
no  bones  about  taking  the  w'orld  into  her  confidence.  It  was  bad 
enough  when  she  confessed  her  own  delinquencies :  but  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  everyone  who  had  had,  even  remotely,  anything  to  do 
wdth  her  w’as  put  in  a  pillory,  without  even  the  decent  obscurity  of 
asterisks.  The  w’orld  knew  something  about  poor  old  Lord  Fosbrooke, 
as  a  Colonial  Governor  who  had  represented  his  Sovereign  not  in¬ 
adequately  in  another  hemisphere.  But  Lady  Seraphita’s  remi¬ 
niscences  covered  him  wdth  ridicule,  as  an  early  lover  of  hers, 
who  adored  her  not  wisely  but  too  well.  People  used  to 
laugh  at  the  affectations  and  graces  of  the  celebrated  diplo¬ 
matist,  Baron  Huguet  de  Vin9ailles.  But  when  they  learnt,  in 
Lady  Seraphita’s  vivacious  chapters,  what  he  was  like  in 
early  youth,  what  pomade  he  used  for  his  hair,  where  he  was  wont 
to  buy  his  stays,  what  sort  of  silk  underclothing  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing,  and  how’  his  vests  and  pantaloons  were  marked 
with  a  coronet  in  gilt  and  “H.  de  V  ”  in  light  blue — to  say  nothing 
of  his  atrocious  conduct  in  the  early  ’sixties — they  felt,  with  some 
vague  shame,  that  they  were  surveying  the  antics  of  the  aristocracy 
through  a  keyhole.  And  so  on  wdth  most  of  the  men  of  light  and 
leading  wdio  were  throwm  across  Seraphita’s  path.  They  had  had 
the  honour  of  her  acquaintance  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  ago,  and 
they  now  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  an  illustrious  but  compromising 
friendship.  The  reminiscences  of  Lady  Seraphita  Bracebridge  were 
a  “succes  fou,”  a  “succes  de  scandale  ” ;  and  the  book,  obtained 
with  apparent  difficulty  at  the  libraries,  was,  nevertheless,  to  be 
found  invariably  in  ladies’  boudoirs  and  gentlemen’s  smoking  rooms. 
No  literary  work  could  compete  with  this  olla  podrida  of  private 
memoirs,  confidential  letters,  gossip  of  the  green  X'oom,  and  tittle- 
tattle  of  ambassadorial  ante-chambers.  Its  personalities  were  so 
piquant,  its  revelations  so  shocking. 

The  lady  herself  was,  apparently,  more  sinning  than  sinned 
against.  Years  and  years  ago,  somewhere  before  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  she  was  born,  the  daughter  of  an  impoverished 
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Irish  earl  and  a  beautiful  Italian  singer,  supposed  by  the  family  into 
which  she  married  to  be  an  adventuress.  Seraphita  was  a  spoilt 
and  wilful  child,  who  gradually  developed  into  a  spoilt  and  wilful 
woman.  Her  mother  adored  and  neglected  her:  her  father,  per¬ 
petually  harassed  by  the  “res  angusta  domi,”  refused  to  trouble 
his  head  about  her.  So  she  grew  up  somehow,  early  initiated  into 
the  ways  of  the  world,  and  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  audacious  diver¬ 
sions  of  high  life.  She  had  charming  manners,  no  inconsiderable 
beauty,  and  a  complete  absence  of  heart.  She  flirted  with  all  the 
notabilities  in  London,  Paris,  and  the  Riviera,  and  being  generally 
popular,  in  virtue  of  her  vivacity  and  her  wit,  became  extremely  well 
known  to  many  of  our  high-placed  countrymen,  and  not  a  few 
foreigners.  She  was  not  particularly  careful  of  her  reputation;  Sir 
Robert  Bracebridge,  who  eventually  married  her,  was  supposed  to 
have  acted  under  compulsion.  His  friends,  at  all  events,  pitied  him 
with  much  shaking  of  sage  heads :  but  in  reality  he  got  on  with  her 
fairly  well — very  much  afraid,  it  is  true,  of  her  sharp  tongue,  but 
on  the  whole  inclined  to  be  proud  of  the  fine-looking  lady  who  sat  at 
the  head  of  his  table.  As  for  her,  she  went  on  her  ow’n  way,  quite 
as  much  after  matrimony  as  before.  People  talked  of  her  with  an 
upraised  eyebrow,  but  she  did  not  mind  that.  What  she  resented 
was  the  fact  that  certain  dignified  hostesses  closed  their  doors  against 
her.  She  put  it  down  to  the  maliciousness  of  her  wit,  but  in  her  heart 
of  hearts  she  knew  very  well  that  thei’e  was  a  different  reason. 

How  she  drifted  into  Maurice’s  life  is  not  of  much  consequence. 
Probably  he  met  her  at  some  Bohemian  supper-party,  or,  as  the 
lady  was  of  mature  age,  and  did  not  like  late  hours,  it  is  more  likely 
that  she  figured  at  a  Carlton  luncheon,  given  by  some  distinguished 
actor-manager.  She  was  always  partial  to  actors,  who,  on  their 
part,  toadied  her  to  her  heart’s  content:  w'hile  of  one  bright  parti¬ 
cular  star  in  the  histrionic  world  she  w’as  so  fond  that  she  used  to 
take  him  cn  her  yacht  to  the  Mediterranean,  during  her  widowhood, 
and  was  said  to  have  proposed  marriage  to  him.  She  took  to  Maurice 
at  once,  for,  given  a  pleasant  company  and  favourable  conditions, 
he  was  a  good  talker,  and  her  wit  flashed  out  all  the  more  brightly 
when  it  encountered  answering  steel.  There  was  another  reason, 
also,  for  the  growing  intimacy  between  the  man  of  forty  and  the  lady 
of  seventy.  Maurice  told  me  of  a  curious  scene  in  her  drawing¬ 
room,  when  she  was  showing  him  some  old  miniatures.  He  w^as 
turning  them  over  listlessly  enough,  and  hearing  Lady  Seraphita’s 
acidly  humorous  comments  with  an  inattentive  ear.  Suddenly  he 
came  across  one  portrait  which  seemed  familiar.  “  Why,  surely  that 
is  my  father!  ’’  cried  IMaurice.  “It  is  ycur  father,”  said  the  lady. 

“You  were  not  aware  that  I  knew  him.”  “No - ”  And  IMaurice 

stopped.  Then,  after  a  pause,  “Well,  what  have  you  to  say  about 
him?”  “Nothing,”  said  Seraphita.  “He  was  always  courteous  and 
kind  to  me — much  kinder  than  I  deserved.”  It  was  then  that 
Maurice  discovered — or  thought  he  discovered — that  she  once  had 
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a  heart.  So  Maurice  seemed  to  bring  back  an  old  lover  of  hers 
and  both  she  and  he  extracted  much  romance  from  the  coincidence. 
******  ^( 

In  his  aimless,  dilettante  fashion,  Maurice  came  drifting  into  my 
rooms  a  short  time  after  the  conversation  on  old  age  recorded  above. 
He  was  very  cheerful,  but  also  very  much  “in  the  air”:  ordinary 
mundane  subjects  seemed  to  have  no  attraction  for  him.  The  purpose 
of  his  coming  had  somehow  escaped  his  mind,  and  when  he  flung 
himself  into  an  easy  chair,  he  looked  at  me  as  if  he  expected  me  to 
discover  why  he  was  visiting  me.  “Well?”  he  said  at  last,  as  if 
he  were  asking  some  question,  and  as  I  continued  silent,  he  remarked, 
with  a  resigned  air,  that  my  companionship  was  not  very  inspiring. 
Whereupon  I  took  up  my  parable. 

“Maurice,”  I  said,  “try  to  fix  your  mind  for  a  moment.  I  want  to 
ask  you  something.” 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  lack-lustre  eye,  as  though  his  intelligence 
were  a  hundred  miles  away.  “I  am  all  attention,”  he  said  at  last. 

“You  are  always,”  I  remarked,  “something  of  an  enigma  to  me, 
and  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  Davus  and  not  (Edipus.  But  I  don't 
think  it  belongs  to  your  nature  to  be — what  shall  I  say? — morbid. 
You  are  eccentric  and  bizarre,  and  you  do  the  most  irrational  things 
sometimes  in  quite  a  rational  way ;  there  is,  above  all,  in  you  a  fatal 
discord  between  your  reason  and  your  impulses.  I  know  few  men 
who  are  clearer-headed  than  you :  and  there  are  still  fewer  who  act 
so  unreasonably,  and  are  so  entirely  the  slaves  of  their  emotions.” 

“I  have  a  suspicion  that  you  are  trying  to  improve  me,”  mur¬ 
mured  Maurice. 

“I  have  too  much  regard  for  the  value  of  my  time,”  I  answered. 
“No,  I  am  simply  curious.  Y'ou  spend  many  hours  with  Lady 
Seraphita.  Is  she  in  love  with  you?  What  are  your  feelings  towards 
her?  To  me,  the  whole  situation  is  morbid.” 

“  Why  ?  Because  of  the  disparity  of  our  ages  ?  ” 

“Yes,  because  she  is  old,  and  you,  as  compared  with  her,  are  in 
the  prime  of  life.  If  a  young  woman  falls  in  love  with  a  man 
twenty  years  older  than  herself,  we  may  think  it  stupid  and  unwise, 
but  we  do  not  regard  it  as  unnatural.  But  if  the  w^oman  is  twenty 
years  older  than  the  man,  we  consider  the  position  odious  and 
morbid.” 

“Very  illogical,”  remarked  Maurice. 

“Possibly:  but  it  is  quite  human.  For  the  woman  grows  old 
quicker  than  the  man  does,  and  the  sympathy  which  may  exist 
between  a  girl  and  a  man  seems  impossible  between  a  man  and 
an  old  woman.  A  man  may  not  maiTy  his  grandmother,  you  know.” 

“There  is  a  coarse  and  practical  directness  about  your  remarks,” 
said  my  friend,  “which  often  shocks  me.  Still,  I  will  not  be  angry 
with  you,  since  you  are  never  so  interested  in  psychological  nuances 
as  I  am.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  tell  you  that  Seraphita  asked  me 
the  other  day  whether  I  could  marry  her  niece.” 
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“  What  ?  ”  I  cried. 

“Well,  she  calls  Margaret  her  niece.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
trv  to  discover  the  real  relationship,  although  scandalous  tongues  are 
not  so  reticent.  By  the  bye,  do  you  remember  the  charming  phrase 
which  ]\Ir.  R.  C.  Carton  used  about  his  hero  in  his  last  play — the 
eccentric  Lord  Something-or-Other?  ‘  Has  he  got  a  wife?  ’  some¬ 
body  asks.  ‘  Not  a  wife  of  his  own,’  is  the  answer.  Spiintuel,  qu’en 
penses-tu?  ” 

“Oh,  go  on  !  ”  I  cried  impatiently. 

“Let  me  see — where  was  I?  Oh,  yes.  She  wants  me,  or  rather 
wanted  me,  to  marry  Margaret.” 

“  She  does  not  now  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “We  tried  being  engaged  for  a  few  days,  but 
it  would  not  work.  Seraphita  became  absurdly  jealous.” 

“Jealous!  ”  I  cried.  “Then  I  suppose  she  must  be  in  love  with 
you.  Jealousy  is  the  other  side  of  love.” 

Maurice  laughed.  “You  miss  a  good  deal  of  the  complexity  of 
things  by  your  absurd  directness,”  he  said.  “That  is  the  worst  of 
the  so-called  practical  mind.  To  you  a  thing  is  either  black  or  white, 
false  or  true.  But  there  are  a  thousand  shades  between  black  and 
white,  and  a  hundred  gradations  between  truth  and  falsehood.” 

“A  dangerous  doctrine,”  I  remarked. 

“In  ordinary  life  and  conventional  morality,  yes,”  he  said,  “but 
not  in  psychology.  Do  you  really  think  you  can  divide  all  mankind 
into  sheep  and  goats,  sinners  and  saints — without  any  doubtful 
cases?  To  me  the  charm  of  humanity  is  that  the  best  sheep  has  his 
goatlike  moments,  and  the  worst  sinner  occasional  glimpses  of  saint¬ 
hood.” 

“What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Lady  Seraphita?  ” 

“A  good  deal.  In  the  first  place,  you  probably  label  her  as  a 
sinner.  1  assure  you,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  has  all  sorts  of  fine 
qualities — generosity,  kindness,  sympathy,  and — so  far  as  I  am 
concerned — rare  unselfishness.  ’  Sinner?  She  is  no  more  of  a  siniur 
than  you  are,  and  a  great  deal  less  than  I  am.  She  has  had  her 
lapses,  no  doubt,  and  so  have  you,  you  smug-faced  hypocrite !  But 
the  liability  to  make  mistakes  is  also  the  capacity  to  do  great 
things,  and  only  the  man  who  has  fearlessly  dared  to  err  can  fearlessly 
hope  to  succeed.” 

“Novimus  illas  \rjKv6ov<:,  dear  Maurice!  ”  I  murmured. 

“  Yes,  and  we  have  got  beyond  Cicero’s  letters  to  Atticus,”  said 
Maurice  angrily.  “A  second-class  rhetorician  coiresponding  with  a 
third-class  philosopher!  ” 

“Do  not  be  angry!  ”  I  said  soothingly,  “but  tell  me  whether  Lady 
Seraphita  is  or  is  not  in  love  with  you.” 

“Impossible  to  answer  categorically.  She  is  and  she  is  not.  First 
tell  me  at  what  age  romance  leaves  the  female  breast.  At  fifty? 
.^t  sixty?  At  seventy?  Upon  my  honour,  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  ever  goes.  Or  perhaps  it  is  expelled  with  the 
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latest  breath.  Next,  describe  for  me  the  width  and  range  of  female 
vanity.  Do  you  suppose  that  it  is  only  young  women  who  are  proud 
of  their  conquests?  Must  not  a  lady  of  mature  years  be  prouder 
still?  And  the  love  of  coquetry,  the  instinct  for  flirtation,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  one  is  deemed  worthy  of  flattery  and  adulation,  the 
sense  of  power  and  control  and  influence,  the  sweet  uses  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  friendship — tell  me,  my  prosaic  friend,  are  these  only  juvenile 
attributes  and  qualities?  Seraphita  finds  me  an  attractive  com¬ 
panion.  1  hope  I  may  say  as  much  without  vulgar  ostentation!  ” 
“And  about  yourself?”  I  asked.  “Do  you  imagine  yourself  in 
love  with  her?  ” 

“Ah,”  he  said,  “that  is  a  different  matter.  We  can  most  of  us 
put  another  human  being  under  the  microscope.  Ourselves  we 
cannot  analyse.  I  admire  and  respect  her:  I  am  glad  to  be  in  her 
company :  she  always  amuses  me  and  keeps  me  alive  :  I  enjoy  her 
wit,  her  sense  of  humour:  I  am  really  fond  of  her.  Above  all,  I 
value  immensely  her  ripe  stores  of  experience,  her  rich  knowledge 
of  human  life.  She  is  a  philosopher  without  pedantry,  a  sceptic 
without  bitterness,  a  humorist  without  guile.  She  has  known  most 
of  the  interesting  people  in  the  world,  and  they  have  unbosomed 
themselves  to  her  in  unguarded  moments.  They  have  not  always 
treated  her  well,  but  she  bears  no  rancune.  She  is,  I  suppose,  not 
a  good  woman  from  the  strictly  ethical  standpoint.  But  she  is  a 
supremely  pleasant  one,  and  ‘  bon  camarade.’” 

“In  short,  she  is  Egeria,”  I  said  maliciously. 

“If  it  pleases  you  to  call  her  so,”  answered  Maurice.  “Oh,  by  the 
way,  there  is  one  thing  I  ought  to  add.  She  is  going  to  make  me 
her  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  her  agent,  her  manager,  the  keeper 
of  her  purse.  I  am  going  to  look  after  her  property  for  her.  Do  you 
think  I  am  the  man  for  the  job  ?  ” 

“No,”  I  answered  shortly.  .\nd  he  went  away. 

******* 

It  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  business  which  proved 
Maurice’s  undoing.  Here  was  a  lady  who  owned  a  certain  amount 
of  property  in  land,  a  comfortable  family  mansion  in  the  country, 
and  a  house  in  Grosvenor  Square — all  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  late 
lamented  Baronet,  who  had  given  her  position  and  a  name,  as  well 
as  a  respectable  segment  of  his  heart.  Moreover,  as  one  evidence 
that  her  ladyship  kept  up  with  the  times,  she  was  fond  of  an 
occasional  flutter  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  dearly  loved  getting 
a  good  tip,  whether  about  horse-racing  or  rubber,  from  those  “in 
the  know^”  And  Alaurice  appreciated  little  or  nothing  about  busi¬ 
ness;  indeed,  in  his  more  sensible  moments  he  frankly  confessed 
that  his  ignorance  on  these  subjects  was  only  equalled  by  his  scorn 
for  such  “crass  materialism.”  How  on  earth  was  he  to  take  over 
the  management  of  an  estate,  and  be  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend 
to  a  lady  avid  for  gain?  He  had  many  interesting  and  some  charm¬ 
ing  qualities,  but  from  his  earliest  years  he  never  could  succeed 
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in  being  practical,  or  in  showing  what  people  nowadays,  I  believe, 
call  "good  horse-sense.” 

Think  of  him  in  the  country  in  the  concluding  months  of  the  year. 

1  have  already  said  that  he  was  not  much  of  a  sportsman,  and  yet 
he  had  to  do  his  best  to  arrange  shoots  for  her  ladyship’s  guests. 
Talk  to  him  about  the  respective  merits  of  covert  shooting  in 
October  and  November,  and  he  would  look  at  you  with  naive  wonder. 
What  does  it  matter,  he  might  ask,  whether  you  kill  your  pheasants 
in  one  month  or  the  other,  so  long  as  you  do  not  begin  before 
October?  The  difference  between  first  and  second  broods,  or  early- 
and  late-hatched  birds,  the  scrupulous  perfection  of  arrangements, 
on  which  the  success  of  the  day  absolutely  depends,  the  joy  of  the 
December  shoot,  when  the  leaves  have  long  since  fallen,  and  you  can 
see  the  approaching  birds  well  over  the  heads  of  the  great  oaks,  and 
every  bird,  speedy  and  lofty  in  flight,  is  in  perfect  feather — such  joys 
of  the  sportsman  were  a  sealed  book  to  him.  Or,  earlier  in  the 
autumn,  the  contrast  between  the  partridges  of  early  September  and 
the  birds  when  they  show  red  about  their  heads  and  chestnut  on  their 
breasts,  and  you  can  be  truly  proud  of  a  right  and  left  under  such 
conditions — these  things  were  for  him  an  Oriental  mystery.  Maurice 
had  no  practical  knowledge  of  detail,  and  had  not  cultivated  any 
special  powers  of  observation  in  these  matters;  nor  yet  was  he 
sensible  of  the  poetry  of  the  surroundings  which  makes  so  large  a 
part  of  the  sportsman’s  pleasure. 

It  was  no  better  w'hen  he  attempted  to  deal  with  the  City.  What 
did  he  know  about  settling-days,  and  contangoes,  and  carrying  over? 
He  had  no  flair  for  things  of  that  sort..  He  listened  with  a  bewildered 
air  if  people  told  him  that  Brightons  were  weaker,  or  that  loan  and 
bill-rates  were  easy,  or  that  Americans  were  friendless,  or  that 
Copper  and  Gold  shares  had  drooped.  It  was  as  much  as  he  could 
manage  to  remember  the  difference  between  bulls  and  bears.  Nor 
had  he  the  luck  which  for  some  men  takes  the  place  of  inside 
knowledge.  If  he  invested  in  Eussian  fours  or  Turks  Unified,  they 
were  sure  to  go  down,  and  if  he  dealt  in  Rubber,  he  was  sure  to 
buy  at  the  top  of  the  market.  The  current  technicalities  were  all 
Greek  to  him,  and  often  he  made  no  bones  about  confessing  it.  He 
once  devised  a  scheme  for  horse-breeding :  but  I  draw  a  veil  over 
the  result  of  that  experiment. 

So  Maurice  made  a  glorious  mess  of  it  all  round,  as,  indeed, 
everyone  who  knew  him  declared  to  be  inevitable.  He  bore  his 
failure  with  admirable  philosophy,  even  though  it  involved,  as,  of 
course,  was  necessary,  the  rupture  of  his  relations  with  Lady 
Seraphita.  There  were  two  dominant  notes  in  his  conversation  at 
the  time — both  characteristic  of  my  friend’s  idiosyncrasy.  One  was 
prominent  at  the  Club.  ‘‘I  did  not  know  I  had  so  many  friends,” 
he  remarked  one  evening.  “  The  number  of  people  who  have  shaken 
me  by  the  hand,  and  told  me  they  were  sorry  to  hear  that  I  had 
lost  money — for  myself,  please  observe,  and  not  for  Seraphita, 
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although  they  must  have  known  the  truth — proves  at  once  the 
delicacy  of  the  public  sentiment  and  the  wide  range  of  an  universal 
sympathy.  Of  course,  they  each  and  all  think  that  with  my  advan¬ 
tages  they  would  have  succeeded  where  I  failed.  But  still  the 
keenness  of  their  interest  is  unmistakable.  Perhaps  failure  is  more 
interesting  than  success — I  am  inclined  to  think  it  makes  more 
friends.  For  prosperity  isolates :  misfortune  brings  one  down  to  the 
common  lot.” 

To  myself  he  took  another  tone.  “  I  suppose  she  must  have  been 
in  love  with  me,”  he  mused.  “Only  on  the  ground  of  the  blindness 
of  love  can  one  account  for  her  belief  in  my  practical  talents.  She 
is  so  clever  and  so  experienced  that  one  has  to  imagine  some 
temporary  derangement  of  wits  to  account  for  her  fatuous  faith  in 
me.  Dear  Seraphita !  How  nice  of  her  to  be  infatuated — even  for 
six  months.  I  shall  alw’ays  remember  her  tenderly  and  gratefully. 
But  you  were  quite  right,  confound  you !  I  clearly  was  not  the 
man  for  the  job.  Youth  is  youth  and  age  is  age,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet !  ” 

Walter  Lennard. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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